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(Hacomo Lauri -V olpi 


“The Sensational Metropolitan Tenor” 


Who Added Another to His Many Triumphs in the Revival of Rossini’s William Tell at La Scala 
on March 1. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


CLARE CLAIRBERT, 
Belgian coloratura soprano, photo- 
graphed on the Belgian border last sum- 
mer. With Mme. Clairbert are pictured 
her husband, Willy Cluzeau; Lucien 


JULIA E. SCHELLING, 
who will give a series of thirty lectures 
ee 4 at Bayreuth, Germany, this summer, for 
CONCERT ENSEMBLE. the purpose of interpreting, in English, 
Van Obbergh, first basso of Opera Left, Frances Blasdell, flutist; right, Margaret Bovard, soprano; center, = oe ee of re Ay a 
Royale, and M. B. Schirmer, of the firm Katherine Ives, pianist, members of the Concert Ensemble which organization ts val of a. i nese ae sf 9g are ee 
of G. Schirmer & Co., of New York under the exclusive direction of Paul Berthoud. All three are American artists tures ever given Ba ok = Hh bg 
Mme. Clairbert will give her frst per and, with the exception of Miss Ives, are entirely the product of musical nerian tye at Bayreuth, Stat ba 
formance of La Traviata this season at training in this country, all having distinguished themselves. The ensemble pte with the aon of Rehord 
the Theatre Rovale de la Monnaie in offers programs full of variety and charm, including many original numbers ‘hy tate Mi 7 ae egg tichar 
Brussels on the big gala night which is as well as selections especially adapted and arranged for this combination. agner. Miss Schelling is the sister of 
to be held tor the erection of a mem Ernest Schelling, composer - pianist. 

> f ! ori chu } O- 4 ; : . és Sent 

rial to the late Marshal Foch. Belgium (Photo © by Harris & Ewing). 


is the first foreign country to erect a 
monument to the memory of Marshal 
Foch. King Albert, the Minister of 
France, and the diplomatic service will 
assist in the oreatest festive event of the 
year. Mme. Clairbert is now singing at 
Lyons, and l appear in Bucharest on 
April 1, singing there until her opening 
in Bra s. She wili sail for America 
from Havre the latter part of August 


YASCHA FISHBERG, 
VLADIMIR DROZDOFF, violinist, conductor, teacher, composer, who, on his 
Russian pianist, who was heard at the recent appearance in Perth Amboy, N. J., played Baal 
Ritz Carlton Hotel in New York last Shem Nigen by Bloch, a Brahms Hungarian dance, 
night in a concert of Russian music, Sarasate's Introduction Tarantelle, and a number by STEPHEN DEAK, 
given as a benefit for the Russian Hubay. Again Mr. Fishberg upheld the fine reputa- - 
Christian Student Society, which is tion which he has made for himself in the musical whose book, Modern Method for the Violoncello, has 
whe world as a violinist of ability. been endorsed by Felix Salmond and is. used by him 
: in his classes both at the Curtis Institute and the 
Juilliard School of Music. (See review on page 54 of 
this issue). A second book of more advanced technic 
is now in preparation and will be out in September. 
A Hungarian by birth, Mr. Deak began his musical 
education at the age of eight and graduated under 
David Popper, cellist and composer, from the Royal 
Academy of Music in Budapest. After service in the 
World War, he came to America and continued his 
studies with Mr. Salmond. Mr. Dedk has held posi- 
tions with the Cincinnati and Philadelphia Orches- 
tras and is now a member of the faculty of the Curtis 
Institute of Music. 


sponsored by Princess Sergei Obolensky. 


OTTILIE 
METZGER, 
contralto of the 
Sternsches Con- 
servatorium, and 
ARTHUR HACKETT, noted operatic ar- 
tenor, who is to appear as solo- tist, who has been 
ist in the B minor Mass at the : conducting a six 
Bach Festival, to be given in j months’ master 
Bethlehem, Pa., on May 16 and : class in New 
17. At the Lindsborg, Kans., ; York. Besides her 
Festival, to be held May 17 to . work as teacher 
24, Mr. Hackett will be heard ’ and coach, Mme. 
in recital and also as soloist in Metzger is im a 
sy the Bach St. Matthew Passion position to place 
MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA and in the Messiah. | promising Amer- 
jelled in Berlin by the famous sculptor, Hugo Lederer, professor at the Art s an stingers 
» is a great admirer of Mme. Lissniewska’s playing and has also asked tbroad. 
make a statuette of her at the piano. (Photo by Linkhorst). 
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DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


J. H UVAL 
VOICE — OPERA _ creel 
07 Carnegie 
(Circle 1350) 


MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE MICHELSON 


after Sojourn in Europe 
Resumine ler Private Lasens 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


ANIST 
Member of mong J if the Institute of paoten Art, 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


113 West 57th St., New York City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String ar ato 
4 


A vailable 





for Concerts. C 
PR Orchestra, 


1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 16lst Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





BEATRICE M. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


1 Adrian Ave., New York. 


KLUENTER 


Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


of the Juilliard Music School 
Course at Barrington School, 


Barrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Summer 


Studios: 


Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 


Great 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Vorce SpEcIALIst 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: 


Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 


tT jh ae y 


2634 and Humboldt 





1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. J. 


1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
way, New Y 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel.. Sedgwick 4344 


Metropolitan Opera House Sates, 1425 Broad- 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 

Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certirigp Teacher oF PIAno, 
Harmony, CouNTERPOINT, Composition 
ann Musica. History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Sublic School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House ‘Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York Chey 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading — ——y Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacineG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street vew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Gisetta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





\VARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
58 West 55th Street, York 


Studio: New 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


SO West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 














WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readera” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Moved to 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios. Phone Penn. 2634 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 








FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE Sup TEACHER 
OF SINGIN 
144 East 62d Street, seed York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Reing in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—tFrancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
el.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Cirele 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Docume —-Concunne-Snarte READING 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Paperita, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Ri: arranged to suit individual requirements. 


Personal address, 601 West 14 a 
Tel. Audubon fixe 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Prano, Voice, Harmony anp 
Composition 


28 South Portland Avenue 





Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. one: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat we Piano Instruction 
appointment only 
853 G2, 20Re Hall, New York 
hone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, ¥ Y 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, hoo York 
Phone: Chelsea 9 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


NEILOED, GEORGES PARLANOPE, 
YDIA LYPKOVS 


132 West has Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


ALICE 


all York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful Seadting and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
hone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 




















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





Bows MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington. 


OLD, JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 


Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 








Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle. Washington 


SAN ra nae CONSERVATORY 


ERNEST BLOCH, aati 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





¥ ott. MR. and MRS CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 
912 W. 20th St.. Los Angeles 


ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N Highland Ave.. Los Angeles 











THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
— of Concert Programs a Spe- 


26 O’ Farrell St., San Francisco 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 

CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 


| 1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bide. Los Angeles 














4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 





The 


MARGOLIS «atts 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





MUSICAL 


TLEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
ss is 

CHAMBER 
o W. 86th _ 
Telephone Schuyler S Tes 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


Teacher of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL vecsi music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 











THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West Sith Street 


e KYZER shiz ~ oicrion 


Tel.: Cirele 5420 





SHAFFNER 


R 

U 

T Pag ote wate 

artholomew’s Church 

28 East Moth St., New York 

H Telephone Rhinelander 1150 

M 

I 

s 

Cc 

H 

A 





MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 or Susq. 4500 








COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


‘-DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio: 36 W. 





Mgt. Haensel & Jones 


51 8t., 
Steinway Hall, New York a Tel. Circle 1617 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MusiIo 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
Phone Manhasset 741 








SUMMER STUDY 
IN PARIS 


FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 
For Catalogue Address 

THe Craupe Warrorp Stupios 

4 West 40th St., New York 





Pennsylvania 4897 











SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg-, Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


Phone: 10021 River 








Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 





COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco, 


BLEAKLEY 


Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’’ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: Hotel 
Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Florence, Italy Berlin, Germa 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 1s, 71930 


California 




















RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF, LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phiia., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of as 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





oer M OWE 3 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


K RAF T 


A 
1 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratoric 
4 Associated with Frank La Forge 


14 West 68th St. New York City 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


HOTEL ROvAL, 635 W. 112th Ed New York 
Tel.: Cathedral 757 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 


412 Fifth Ave ew York 





ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR |: 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of a famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing” 
New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Srupios iPhiladelphia: 2126 Walnut St. ( a 
{Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor A 
TELEPHONES: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—-Dial. 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


== Planist =——=— 
IN AMERICA 1930-1931 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Grace Pratt, 603 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HoenH USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Stelnway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 

144 E. 150th St. 


ddress: 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











2-4464 











Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Bare Distioa 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. 
Tel.: PENN nes 





OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 





Soprano 


Concerts 


512 Fine Arts Building 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuaRE Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
ew Yor! dress 


c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
aaa Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West - a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’”’"—N. Werld. 
MME. 


tun CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 StamMrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


22, 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th s, M Y. 
Met.: L, E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Les Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


a. 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Pianeta, ma 2 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 
Ernest Briggs, Times Bidg., New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert Viotinist anp Teacnsr—Lacrurs 
Interviews Thursdays 1—3:3 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW York CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE ene 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Forties | 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of = Imperial Opera in Moscow and leading 
houses Italy. by 


papte " serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of J hi L h 
Studio: 32 West 82nd Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
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Modern Music Still Struggling, in London 


Bartok and Toch Concertos Introduced by B. B. C. Orchestra—Cortot 
and Schnabel as Soloists in Classical Works—Young Generation 
of Pianists to the Fore—Robeson Mesmerizes Huge Audience. 


Lonvon.—Valiant efforts to bring English 
audiences abreast of musical production in 
Germany are still being made by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. But it has so 
large a field to cover and it receives so little 
help from other organizations—that it is still 
busy with works which were produced on the 
Continent three years ago. 

Its two latest novelties, piano concertos 
by Bela Bartok and Ernst Toch were first 
heard in Frankfort at the festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music in 1927 and 1928. At the recent 
B. B. C. concert, Bartok played his own 
work under the conductorship of Sir Henry 
Wood, and the audience contrived to receive 
him poltely, though it could not rise to the 
heights of enthusiasm. Toch’s concerto fared 
better. Erroneously announced as extremely 
modern, the listeners found it less fearful 
than they had expected. Moreover, its ex- 
hilarating vigor—of which the most was made 
by the pianist, Walter Frey, and the con- 
ductor, Hermann Scherchen—stirred them 
to warmer applause than the cerebral quali- 
ties of Bartok’s music could induce. 

In sharp contrast to both these concerts 
was that of the Philharmonic, at which Al- 
fred Cortot played Beethoven’s G major 
concerto. Unusual nervousness may have 
been responsible for the indistinctness of his 
playing and his lapse of memory in the last 
movement—which can more easily be for- 
given, incidentally, than the risk Sir Thomas 
Beecham ran by conducting without a score. 
But it is far more difficult to suggest a 
reason for Cortot’s omission of the cadenzas, 
a procedure which is as novel as it is un- 
justifiable, for it completely disturbs the 
structural proportions of the work. 

THREE CONCERTOS 

Beethoven cadenzas, incidentally, were a 
feature of Mozart’s D minor concerto when 
it was recently performed by Artur Schnabel 
at the fourth concert of the Courtauld- 


Sargent series. This work, which is surely 
one of the most beautiful ever written for 
the piano was only one of the three concertos 
which made up the program. Preceded by 
Beethoven’s concerto in C minor and fol- 
lowed by Brahms’ in B flat major, Mozart’s 
masterpiece formed the clou of a concert 
that for sheer grandeur and artistic satis- 
faction would be difficult to surpass. 
Schnabel’s extraordinary power of re-creat- 
ing what he plays made each work stand out 
in plastic vividness and glow with renewed 
life. The orchestra, under Malcolm Sargent, 
played unusually well and gave the soloist a 
sympathetic support. 

And speaking of orchestral support, men- 
tion must be made of an unusually enjoyable 
performance of Schumann’s piano concerto 
which was recently given at one of the 
Friday Symphony Concerts in Eastbourne, 
a favorite winter resort near London. The 
soloist was the Scotch artist, Marguerite 
MacIntyre, whose vigorous yet sensitive play- 
ing, musicianly phrasing and feeling for 
structural line drew spontaneous acclaina- 
tions from the audience; while the precision 
and care with which the orchestra played 
under Henry Amers, contributed in no small 
measure to the success of the performance. 

Of the dozen or so piano recitals given 
during the past three weeks, three of the 
most noteworthy were by visiting artists of 
the younger generation. One was Beveridge 
Webster, the young American who made 
such a successful debut here a year or two 
ago. He seems to be steadily fufilling the 
promises his playing made at that time and 
his recent performance of sonatas by Schu- 
bert and Weber, ballades and scherzos by 
Chopin and smaller pieces by Debussy, 
showed him to possess not only an adequate 
technic but faculties far above the average. 


New CHAMBER MusIc 
Another visitor was Franz Osborn, who 
used to be known in Berlin as an enfant 





ARTHUR KRAFT, 
tenor, who includes among his April engagements an appearance in Newark, N. J., on 
April 6, and in Ossining, N. Y., April 18. So well known is the tenor for his Bach 
performances that he has been engaged for a performance of the St. Matthew Passion 
in Montclair, N. J., on April 13, and again in New York on April 16. May 5 will find 
him singing in the B minor Mass with the New York Oratorio Society at Carnegie 
Hall, and May 16 and 17 he will be heard at the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., for 
the fifth consecutive year, appearing as soloist in the Cantatas. 


terrible of the piano and of composition. This 
was his first visit to London and he made his 
debut under the auspices of the Contem- 
porary Music Center (the London branch of 
the I. S. C. M.) in a program comprising 
works by Paul Hindemith, Heinz Tiessen, 
Karol Rathaus, Berthold Goldschmidt and 
Igor Stravinsky—of the last named he played 
three movements from Petrouchka. Among 
these new works Hindemith’s was the most 
accomplished, Tiessen’s the most dissonant, 
Rathaus’ the most eclectic and therefore the 
most pleasing. Tiessen, who has contrived 
to write some of the ugliest music in this 
(Continued on page 53) 
Bamman to Manage Barbizon- 
Plaza Concert Hall 

The Barbizon-Plaza, which is nearing 
completion on Central Park South, will 
shortly present to New York music lovers 
a beautiful new concert hall with a seating 
capacity of about six hundred. The hall 
has been designed to house the more intimate 
type of concerts, with the finest in engin- 
eering, architectural and acoustic _ skill 
lavished upon it, and it will be restricted 
to artists of accredited standing. 

Catharine A. Bamman, for many years 
known to the concert profession as a man- 
ager of artists, and who for twelve years 
has been secretary of the National Musical 
Managers Association, has been appointed to 
take charge of the new hall and its auxiliary 
salon which will seat one hundred and fifty. 
Miss Bamman will move her offices from 
the Hotel Roosevelt to the Barbizon-Plaza. 


Juilliard Orchestra to Give Bach’s 
Art of Fugue 

Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, announces that the Gradu- 
ate School String Orchestra will give a 
performance of Johannes S. Bach’s Art of 
Fugue at its concert at Town Hall on April 
11. This great work has been played in this 
country not more than three or four times 
since its creation in 1749. The orchestra, 
conducted by Albert Stoessel, will be aug- 
mented for this occasion by members of the 
Institute of Musical Art, who will play the 
wind and brass instruments. 


Buck Appointed Judge in 
Composers’ Contest 
Dudley Buck has been appointed one of 
the judges for the prize offered by the Swift 
Male Chorus in their tenth annual competi- 
tion for composers resident in the United 
States. The other judges will be I. A. 
Clippinzer and Herbert E. Hyde. 
Thomas Signs Long Contract With 
Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, an- 





SPAETH DID NOT 
INFRINGE COPYRIGHT 


Judge Coleman of the Third District 
Court Hands Down Important 
Copyright Decision 


Judge F. J. Coleman of the Third 
District Court has just issued a de- 
cision of great significance in connec- 
tion with the copyright laws affecting 
books and sheet music. In a suit for 
$25,000 damages brought by the F. B. 
Haviland Publishing Company against 
Doubleday, Page & Co. (now Double 
day, Doran & Co.) for using a song, 
The Erie Canal, in Sigmund Spaeth’s 
book, Read ’em and Weep, Judge Cole- 
man decided, after a most exciting day 
in court, that there had been no in- 
fringement of copyright, and dismissed 
the suit. 

The interesting feature of the case 
was that Dr. Spaeth was able to prove 
through reliable witnesses that The 
Erie Canal is an old folk song, known 
to many people long before it was 
copyrighted by Haviland. The song ap- 
pears also in Carl Sandburg’s book, 
The American Song Bag, but Sand- 
burg and his publishers, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., are said to have settled 
with Haviland out of court in prefer- 
ence to undergoing a trial of the case. 

Dr. Spaeth’s principal witnesses 
were John J. Niles, author of Singing 
Soldiers and Songs My Mother Never 
Taught Me, and Judge Louis Brett 
Hart, of Buffalo, both of whom testi- 
fied that they had heard and sung the 
song long before its publication in 
1913. Under the title of Low Bridge, 
Everybody Down, the song has been 
phonographically recorded a number of 
times, first by Billy Murray, and later 
by Frank Crumit and Vernon Dal- 
hart, and the question may now be 
raised whether the publisher had any 
right to collect royalties from these 
records. Dr. Spaeth claims that many 
other songs are in existence of a simi- 
lar type, regularly copyrighted by 
some modern publisher, but actually 
old songs of unknown origin. 

H. E. 








nounces that John Charles Thomas has signed 
a three year contract with the company. 
The baritone has been acclaimed in both 
opera and concert in Europe, but most of 
his appearances in this country have been 
devoted to his numerous recital engagements, 
his opera appearances being confined to 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and 
the Angeles Opera Company. Mr. 
Thomas’ next appearance this season with 
the Philadelphia company will be on April 
10 in a performance of the Masked Ball. 


Los 








John McCormack Triumphs in 
First Singing Picture 








A distinguished audience, including many 
of John McCormack’s confreres, among them 
Lucrezia Bori, Anna Case and Antonio 
Scotti, attended the premiere of the popular 
tenor’s first talking and singing picture, Song 
O’ My Heart, at the 44th Street Theater on 
Tuesday evening, March 11. It was a gala 
occasion, with McCormack and his party be- 
ing applauded to the echo on his entrance. 

William Fox was happy in his choice of 
Frank Borzage as director, for he has done a 
fine piece of work, especially in catching the 
scenes in Ireland. Their beauty and pic- 
turesqueness are unusual. The story, parts of 
it being written around the singer’s own life 
is by Tom Barry, and its romance and sim- 
plicity have a certain pull on the heart. 

Before going into that, however, it must 
be said that John McCormack’s voice has 
been almost perfectly recorded by Movie- 
tone. In fact, it is safe to state that it is 
the best piece of such recording heard here 
at any time. In the course of the picture 
McCormack sings eleven songs, some of 
which have appeared on his concert pro- 
grams. He sings them in his own inimitable 
fashion, with an added lusciousness of tone 
and clarity of diction that quite swept the 
audience off its feet. One felt at times the 
tenor was right on the stage, going through 
his concert program with the faithful Edwin 
Schneider (who is his accompanist on the 


screen, too) at the piano. There were fre- 
quent ovations after these songs—duly mer- 
ited. The tenor’s singing of A Fairy Story 
by the Fireside and Little Boy Blue, exqui- 
sttely done, were high-lights of the evening. 

What is more, McCormack goes through 
the film in an easy, natural manner that is 
refreshing and enjoyable. In the scenes with 
Mary, his old sweetheart; with the neigh- 
bors’ children back in the little Irish town, 
and in other places, McCormack’s action is 
notable for its sincerity. 

He is surrounded by an excellent cast, 
including Maureen O’Sullivan, a charming 
little colleen, and Tommy Clifford, as Tad, 
the children who are finally adopted by the 
singer, who, in the story, comes to America 
and makes his big success. Alice Joyce is 
the former sweetheart and the children’s 
mother, who later dies. It is good to see our 
old friend, Andreas de Segurola, with his 
characteristic monocle and aristocratic bear 
ing, as a one-time confrere of McCormack’s 
at La Scala. And J. M. Kerrigan’s work 
was priceless. 

One could go on at length talking about 
John McCormack, the vocal triumph he 
achieves via Movietone, and the success of 
Song O’ My Heart, but why not go and 
see it? It’s a real musical treat, and will 
endear McCormack in the hearts of his 
many admirers more strongly than ever. 








College of Fine Arts Presents 
Orpheus 

The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University gave two performances of Gluck’s 
opera, Orpheus, on February 27 and 28, 
under the direction of Andre Polah. Richard 
Hale sang the title role, while the part of 
Eurydice was sung by Ruth Dowd, a voice 
student in the College, and Amor by Mary 
Aldrich, a member of the voice faculty. 
Patrons’ Night attracted a capacity audience, 
but the next evening, University Night, the 
crowd was so large that every seat and all 
the standing room permissible was sold and 
many people turned away. 

This was the first attempt of the College 
to stage and its most pretentious 
undertaking production was an exact 
replica of the Provincetown Players’ per- 
formance in New York in 1926, when the 
opera was given for nine weeks, with Mr. 
Hale in the role of Orpheus and Mr. Polah 
conducting When the final curtain had 
been drawn, the audience gave vent to un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and rose to its feet for 
a final tribute to the principals, chorus and 
ballet. Mr. Hale, who has sung the role 
more than one hundred times, had an out- 
standing success both vocally and _histrioni- 
cally. Especially effective was his singing 
of the difficult aria that closes the first act 
If the audience had any doubts as to a 
student’s ability to sing and act the difficult 
part of Eurydice, they were set at rest 
with Miss Dowd’s first air. Her voice 
is a soprano of beautiful quality, fine range 
and ample volume. Her ability to sing with 
color and dramatic expression was unusual 
in one who has yet to complete her third 
year in voice training, while in her acting 
she showed remarkable ability to take ad- 
vantage of the fine training given her by 
the stage director, Florence Butler Chambers. 
Miss Aldrich, with her lovely light soprano, 
was ideally cast in the part of Amor, and 
sang her aria and recitatives in the first 
act with all the finish of a true artist. The 
work of the ballet was of professional calibre. 
The Dance of the Furies in the second 
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presented, while the 
Ballet of the Blessed Shades in the third 
act was a dream of beauty. Dolores Frank 
and Robert Salter, solo dancers, did some 
striking work. The large chorus showed 
careful training and did beautiful work 
throughout the opera, and the orchestra of 
forty-five performers played the score in a 
manner that left nothing to be desired. 
The entrances of both chorus and orchestra 
were as precise and the phrasing as artistic 
as one finds in a professional organization. 
30th performances were successes in every 
detail. There was color, atmosphere, and 
finesse at all times. The tuneful and dramatic 
music was skillfully interpreted and the 
mythical drama convincingly portrayed. 


act was realistically 


Activities of Arthur Kraft 
Arthur Kraft’s engagements during March 
included a performance of The Elijah in 
New York on March 4. On March 16 he 
was heard in Bridgeport, Conn., and will 


that city on March 27. 
Other forthcoming engagements for the 
tenor this month include: 23, Springfield, 
Ill.; 25, Chicago, Ill., and 30, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Kraft also recently presented a group 
of his pupils in a studio recital. Those who 
participated were Mary Jeannette Hoffmann 
and Mildred Brogdon, sopranos; Walter 
Pharr, Norval Bulos and Fred Gummick, 
tenors. They were heard in a program of 
classic and modern composers, and displayed 
good style, excellent diction and poise. 


again appear in 


Group ee Heke Given 


At the Eastman Shool of Music a unique 
program was given by a group of school 
teachers who have received their study en- 
tirely in group form. Harriett Brainard, 
contralto, began the program with Deep in 
My Heart a Lute Lay Hid, by Aylward, and 
Voce di Donna, from La Gioconda. She 
was followed by Emeline Dake, mezzo, in 
The Luxembourg Gardens, by Manning, and 


Ah! Love but a Day, by Beach. Gertrude 
M. Hall, soprano, sang Autumn Leaves, by 
Manning, and Hiding by Moonlight, by 
Tonnele; Freda Kahn, mezzo, offered Three 
Fairy Songs by Besley, Rose Softly Bloom- 
ing by Spohr; Geraldine Monohan, soprano, 
contributed The Love Call by Adair, and 
L’Insana Parola from Aida. 


Hans Barth Composes Quarter- 


Tone Piano Concerto 


Hans Barth, pianist, whose recital on the 
harpsichord, piano and quarter-tone piano 
attracted such favorable attention in Carnegie 
Hall on February 23, was scheduled to play 
in Worcester some time this month and in 
Yonkers on April 29. A concerto for the 
quarter-tone piano and orchestra by Mr. 
3arth is being rehearsed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. It 
will be played at one of the subscription con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra the latter 
half of this season or early next season. 
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RISTAN AND Iso_pE Unper Anton SEIDL 


Colorful Reminiscences of the Days of the Great Wagner Interpreters, 


[This is the third contribution Miss Single- 
ton has made to the Musicat Courter of 
her reminiscences of Anton Seidl’s conduct- 
ing of Wagner performances in New York. 
The other two, which dealt with Die Meis- 
tersinger and Die Walkuere, appeared in 
the issues of February 1 and 22 respectively. 
—Tue Epiror.] 


I feel sure that all those music lovers 
familiar with the superlative performances of 
Anton Seidl will agree with me that his con- 
ducting of Tristan and Isolde was his great- 
est achievement. 

It is hard to put into words what Seidl 
did with this score. The music did not seem 
to be constructed of notes and bars; the 
whole symphonic tissue became fluid, liquid, 
electric and incandescent. Seidl made the 
notes melt into one another ; he made passage 
after passage sob and wail in anguish, or 
burst forth in ecstasy of joy; phrase after 
phrase opened like a flower and died upon 
the air as a subtle perfume dies ; lovely mo- 
tives came forth glowing with the brightest 
colors to fade quickly upon the fascinated 
ear as the brilliant hues of sunset clouds fade 


LILLI LEHMANN IN 1876, 
as she appeared at the time of the first 
Bayreuth Festival. The American pre- 
micre of Tristan and Isolde took place on 
December 1, 1886, in which Madame 
Lehmann participated under Anton 


Seidl. 


before the fascinated eye; and wistful wisps 
of melody timidly came forth and thinned 
away to nothingness, as wisps of white cloud- 
lets thin away and melt into the azure sky 
of summer. Magnificent crescendos would 
be developed with incredible subtlety of grad- 
ation, and after the tremendous climax was 
reached the striking phrase would be de- 
creased with exactly the same delicacy of 
gradation and balance until the last notes 
were like phantoms of notes and barely audi- 
ble. Important phrases and motives would 
be brought forward to stand out conspicu- 
ously and would be cut through by a new 
motive (or even an important chord) of more 
significance to the action on the stage, or 
indicative of the emotion of the characters, 
without, however, detracting from the mo- 
tives previously announced and now holding 
the center of interest. Strange, dark dis- 
sonances would be accented with powerful 
emphasis, adding force and poignancy to the 
beautiful harmonies that followed. 

And oh! that musical painting under 
Seidl’s baton of a summer night in the moon- 
lit garden near the castle tower, filled with 
the suggestions of dewy leaves, the perfume 
of flowers and the light, ruffling breeze of a 
summer night, where Tristan and Isolde sing 
their immortal love duet, only disturbed now 
and then by the fanfare of King Mark’s dis- 
tant hunting horns echoing from the far 
away forest and adding an eerie beauty to 
the scene. 

Such tone color, such balance, such ex- 
pressive accents, such delicious melodies, 
such ethereal harmonies and such suave and 
ingratiating tempos! By these means Anton 
Seidl threw a glamour upon the great master- 
piece of Tristan and Isolde and cast a spell 
over his devoted audience. 


Seidl, Lilli Lehmann, Max Alvary and Albert Niemann 


BY ESTHER SINGLETON. 


And still there was more! There was 
fire; there was passion; and there were the 
most insidious and magical of rhythms. 

Here, then, under that long, slender white 
stick of Anton Seidl, we were given the 
true Wagnerian interpretation, with all its in- 
tellectual concept, with all its aesthetic beauty 
and all its luscious melodies revealed in per- 
fect contour and lucidity and interwoven into 
a stupendous orchestral tapestry, which 
seemed to me like a golden mesh of music 
studded with jewels and drenched with 
moonlight. 

Let us go back to those days when New 
York first became acquainted with Wagner’s 
masterpiece under Anton Seidl and with such 
great dramatic interpreters as Lehmann 
(Isolde), Niemann (Tristan), Brandt 
(Brangane), and Fischer (King Mark). 
The opera house is just as crowded as it is 
today; but it is not quite the same in its 
interior decoration. The balcony is uphol- 
stered in mustard-colored plush; there are 
six large boxes on either side of the stage 
in the parquet; and an enormous crystal 
chandelier hangs from the roof. 

The sounds outside the opera house would 
be strange to the younger generation of to- 
day; for automobiles and taxicabs are un- 
known. Wealthy patrons arrive in carriages 
drawn by horses, and the clatter of hoofs 
takes the place of the tooting of automobile 
horns. 

Yet the crowd surges around the opera 
house as it does today; but the people who 
are now streaming into the foyer and corri- 
dors have a more expectant, enthusiastic and 
serious appearance than the people of today. 
The Wagner audience came in that period 
for a musical treat and for musical culture 
and not merely for entertainment. 

Although it is not yet eight o'clock, the 
boxes are filling rapidly. Wagner night cre- 
ates an amazing uniformity of promptness 
throughout the house. The seats will all be 
filled (and there will not be a vacant one 
anywhere) before the conductor will make 
his appearance. Familiar faces in the social 
and musical worlds are already to be seen 
in the parquet, and behind the large red vel- 
vet horseshoe costumes of rich silks, satins 
and velvets of every beautiful hue have 
turned the first tiers of seats into rainbows 
of color. More fans are waving than we 
see today, and the jewels that shine upon 
white necks and on the very high coiffures 
are glittering diamonds rather than gleaming 
pearls. 

Ushers (all men) are conducting people 
to their seats in the parquet, dress circle and 
balcony, and liveried boys are rushing around 
in the aisles calling in that familiar, raucous 
cadence peculiar to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, “Ahpra Book! Ahpra Book! Book 
of the Ahpra! Ahpra Book!” 

The audience is rapidly settling down 
ready for four hours of intense application 
of brain, eye and ear; and a number of mu- 
sic lovers have already spread the scores on 
their laps and opened the first page,—all 
ready for the first notes of the Prelude. 

The glimmering lights beneath the green 
shades in the orchestra pit glow brighter 
and the musicians begin to enter, one by one, 
up through the little steps below the center 
of the stage, and are taking their seats. 
Last of all comes the striking and magnetic 
Seidl,—quiet, dignified and as reserved as 
if he were about’ to conduct a church service 
instead of an orchestra. At the first glimpse 
of him the audience bursts into a tornado of 
applause. 

Yet, before Seidl will begin there must be 
absolute silence throughout the house; that 
entire sea of people from the top gallery to 
the front row just behind him, must be one 
in spirit with the conductor. 

Consequently Seidl, for several moments, 
stands like a statue on his raised platform, 
looking up and down and round and round. 
Gradually the hum of voices ceases. The at- 
tention of the entire audience has been caught 
and magnetized by the little black figure at 
the conductor’s desk. Once again Seidl 
looks up and down and round and round. 
Silence must be absolute. 

Now then! “Tap, tap, tap” goes Seidl’s 
baton. The lights are turned very low; the 
house has become mysterious in its darkness 
and quietude; an electric current seems to 
run through the orchestra, holding each man 
as if by magic under the control of Seidl’s 
long, slender, white stick. 

Seidl pauses for another moment, and for 
still another moment, until to the silence 
another quality has been added—reverence. 

Now he will begin. 

As I write these words I hear in memory 
that marvelous presentation of the Prelude. 
It is hard to put into words the peculiar 


effect that the great conductor accomplished. 
In the first place he took the time slowly 
and between the phrases held long and very 
impressive pauses. Again I say that the 
notes under Seidl’s baton melted into one 
another as do the lovely colors on Nature’s 
works, Very, very deeply, as if drawn from 
a bottomless pit, the cellos began that sad 
wail of the Confession of Love, starting very, 
very softly and increasing in tone in amaz- 
ingly gradual and insinuating manner that 
was individual with Seidl; and then, with the 
most affecting and i impressive expression, the 
oboes, clarinets, English horns and bassoons 
breathed forth the melancholy motive of De- 
sire, which completes the harmonic idea of 
the Confession of Love. 

I may compare (as Seidl presented them) 
the Confession of Love with the graceful 
stem of a flower, and Desire to the blossom 
at its top; so gradually, so naturally and so 
beautifully did the one grow out of the 
other. And then how Seidl seemed to con- 
trol the dying away of this double musical 
phrase in a painful longing which had a curi- 
ous quality about it,—as if interrogating 
Fate! 

Here Seidl made a long, significant and im- 
pressive rest. 

Twice more—as all Wagner lovers know- 
the Confession of Love and Desire are re- 
peated—four times in all—with the long sol- 
emn rest, or pause, between; and Seidl made 
each repetition a little deeper, a little more 
passionate, and a little more scrrowful, thus 
building up to a great climax. 

Then how clearly every other motive was 
announced: The Glance by the cellos; the 
Love Philtre and the Death Potion by the 
woodwind and brass; and The Magic Cas- 
ket by the violas and oboes! And then with 
what a superb sweeping crescendo the violins 

like the fluttering of dark wings—spoke of 
the Deliverance by Death! 

Seidl's magic baton elucidated that woven 
web of music for the listener, lifting one 
motive after another into prominence with 
the most poignant accents of love and long- 
ing and making the dark motives of death 
and fate cross the motives of love and beauty 
like the playing of sunlight and shadow on 
a summer’s day. 

With the tremendous emphasis he laid on 
the Prelude of Act I and the subtle exposi- 
tion of its dark beauty, Seidl gave, as it 
were, an epitome of Tristan and Isolde, 
to be unfolded before our ears and eyes; and 
his very last pronouncement of the Confes- 
sion of Love (which comes at the end of 
the Prelude) melted away on the woodwind 
in such a distressful wail that it seemed to 
be Wagner’s own sorrow poured out upon 
the unfortunate lovers. 

\t these first performances of Tristan and 
Isolde, no less an artist was chosen than 
Max Alvary to sing the song of the unseen 
sailor from the mast at the rising of the 
curtain, about his Irish maid, which so irri- 
tates the Irish Princess, Isolde, and which 
is used later as a motive for The Sea. That 
song is full of melancholy and also of the 
rhythm of the ocean and tang of its breezes. 


soon 


Alvary gave to it the freshness of his then 
youthful voice and all the poetry and pathos 
that Wagner desired. 

What a magnificent portrayal of a vessel 
at sea is this act and how exciting is the 
orchestra when the ship arrives at Corn- ; 
wall! Under Seidl we seemed to be actually 
on the ocean, tossed about on those waves of 
melody, which rocked the ship but which did 
not prevent the rapid sequence of events 
which were to culminate in a tragedy. 

Who can forget the picture Lilli Lehmann ° 
made, reclining on the deck in her rich robes 
and her outburst of anger as she invoked 
storms to engulf the ship and everyone upon 
it? And how imperious she was when Tris- 
tan came before her at her summons! Not 
a point was missed by Lehmann in the dra- 
matic text, nor in the music; and she always 
reacted, moreover, to the orchestral score and 
to Seidl’s baton. 

The affair of the Magic Casket was admir- 
ably brought out by Marianne Brandt, whose 
Brangane showed an agony of perplexity and 
emotion. At the famous climax of the 
drinking of the Magic Potion (or Love's 
Philtre) by Tristan and Isolde and the sub 
sequent meeting of their eyes in fascinatec 
love, Seidl brought out with tremendous im 
port, significance and poignant beauty thi 
Confession of Love and Desire on cello ana 
woodwind, a great chord on the harp, and 
The Glance on viola and cello, the repetitions 
of the latter ever growing more and more 
intense. 

Can we ever forget Lehmann’s dazed maj- 
esty as the ship was about to land? How 
bewildered she was, taking no notice of the 
women who folded her mantle around her 
but continuing her entranced gaze at Tris} 
tan, murmuring his name tenderly and sink- 
ing on his breast as King Mark and his 
retinue boarded the ship to welcome his 
bride ! ‘ 

Then, as we were thrilled with Lehmann’s 
superb presentation of Isolde and the cur 
tain was falling, once again Seidl made the 
motive of Desire rise conspicuously fron 
the orchestra with all the sorrow that wa4 
to come foretold in its wail of anguish. 

Act II is one of the outstanding triumphs 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. In the 
Prelude, Seidl again made the motive of 
Desire very conspicuous, yet he. did not 
fail to emphasize Day, Ardor, Impatiency 
and Passionate Transport. Just before thé 
rising of the curtain, into especial promin+ 
ence was brought the sound of the hunting 
horn from the far-away forest. 

The whole conducting of the Garden Scen* 
rose to the greatest heights of musical in: 
terpretation and rare poetic insight. AW 
the motives descriptive of the summer night 
were lifted up, emphasized and combined or 
contrasted with such superb taste and virtuo 
sity that the entire audience was fascinated 
by the beauty of moonlight, flowers ané 
rapturous love. In that melodious duet, 
O Sink Herneider Nacht der Liebe, with 
that ravishing Felicity motive that is als« 
heard here, the effects that Seidl produced 

(Continued on page 54) 





Else Harthan Arendt Directs Chicago Bach Singers 


THE CHICAGO BACH SINGERS 


A Bach concert given by the Chicago Bach 


-Singers under the direction of Else Harthan 


Arendt, at John Evangelical Church, 
Chicago, on February 24, showed that, be- 
sides being an admirable singer and a fine 


train 
demonstrated 
that she is well versed in the Bach traditions 
and knows how his works should be sung 
She conducted with authority and fine effect. 


teacher, Mme. Arendt knows how to 


a chorus to sing Bach. She 
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the theatrical profession. A chaotic condi- 
tion of affairs would very shortly arise in 
the musical world with a horde of appli- 
cants for every position offered. 

Fortunately such a situation could never 
exist, because fundamentally singing is a 
gift of God and all do not possess that 
either magicians peculiar mental something which determines 
or ——— ignorant impostors. Certainly I, for the artist. Musical intelligence is something 
one, would be very unhappy to think that entirely different and apart from intelligence 
regardless of mental qualifications anyone in the generally accepted sense of the word. 
could become an excellent example of “Bel A person may have “inborn musical intui- 
Canto.” It would be a catastrophe for all tion” and yet not possess the necessary men- 
of those singers now earning their living in tal equipment to successfully pass a simple 
high school examination. Those who are 
not gifted by nature with this “indescrib- 
able something” can never acquire it, re- 
gardless of how long they may study voice 
culture. As a matter of fact, the truly gifted 
singer is a rare exception to the general 
rule of vocal mediocrity. 

Teachers cannot “make voices.” I have 
been brought to the keen realization that an 
instructor is greatly limited as to the number 
of voices that can be developed. Many guar- 
antee to restore “lost voices” and accomplish 
other miracles which, in some way or other, 
fail to materialize. 

Gigli, Rethberg, Ponselle, and all of our 
great singers were endowed by nature with 
a certain synchronization of physical and 
mental attributes that God very rarely ac- 
cords to earthly man. Undoubtedly these 
voices did develop in volume and artistic 
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There are a certain group of vocal in- 
structors who claim that they can teach 
anyone to sing beautifully. The eaesidhine 
part of it is that many individuals are in 
clined to believe this assertion. “If you can 
talk, you can sing” is the slogan of this 
type of school. 

These teachers must be 
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“Delicately graded tones of liquid 
beauty that completely captivated 
the audience.” 

Scranton Times. 
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control with study and the passing of time, 
but basically the natural quality always re- 
mains the same. 

Another great faker is the mail order 
singing teacher. This type of instructor 
claims to be able to teach anyone the art 
of singing by means of a series of graded 
lessons forwarded from some distant city. 
Inasmuch as the acquirement of correct voice 
production is accomplished largely by ear- 
training, how can a man in Chicago tell me 
how I am singing in California? Perhaps 
he may Say, “Open your mouth ‘thus and 
so’ and sing ‘Ah.’” Can he tell me if the 
sound is too muffled, brilliant, or even vocally 
unbearable, by means of correspondence ? In 
spite of how stupid such a system may ap- 
pear to be, one man, at least, has made quite 
a tidy fortune by a mail- order business of 
this very same description. 

A large number of those renowned mem- 
bers of the teaching profession that I have 
encountered here and abroad during the last 
fifteen years, certainly do not shrink from 
the pleasant task of enumerating the many 
examples of their vocal wizardry. Modesty 
appears to have little in common with the 
teaching of voice. Personally, I am of the 
opinion that very often these reports of “lost 
voices restored” and “voices ruined” are 
gross exaggerations. Too many professors 
of singing overestimate their own ability to 
perform miracles. 


News of the Sociedad Pro Arte 
Musicale 


Havana, Cusa.—A list of interesting art- 
ists have appeared this season at the Audi- 
torium for members of the Pro Arte Club. 
Among these may be mentioned the Aguilar 
Quartet, which won instant recognition; 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and Rene Le 
Roy, flutist, who were the — of much 
applause and gave several encores. Also of 
interest was the performance of Prince Igor, 

Sorodin’s opera given by the Russian Opera 
Company. 

A concert was given the first part of 
February by Michel Benois, which had been 
preceded a few days by the last lecture of 
Dr. Luis de Soto’s series of three. At this 
time Music of Color was his novel subject. 

Another delightful feature was a group 
of Cuban musicians known as Group 13, who 
uphold the theories of the Mexican conductor 
and composer, Carrillo, and who gave a con- 
cert in January. Also in January the Or- 
chestra Falcon gave a concert, as did the 
Havana Symphony Orchestra, with Oscar 
Lorié, pianist, appearing as soloist. 

At the Conservatorio International, Hector 
Ruiz Dias, gifted Argentine pianist, appeared 
in two intimate concerts of modern music. 

The Opera Company Privé of Paris, which 
has been touring South America, offered a 
season of thirteen performances in Havana. 
Although the company was far from the 
one lately presented in Paris under the same 
name, the works, which were heard in Ha- 
vana for the first time, were enjoyed. These 
were Prince Igor, Tzar Saltan, Snegourod- 
ska, The Fair of Sorochinsky and Kittej. 
The orchestra was well conducted by Con- 
ductor Fitelberg. M. D. G. 


Adler Pupils in Studio Recital 

A large gathering assembled at Clarence 
Adler’s studio on March 2 to hear some of 
his artist-pupils. These afternoons, which 
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are given regularly by Mr. Adler, are more 
in the nature of a class lesson than a recital, 
the object, as explained by Mr. Adler, being 
to acquaint the students with the progress of 
their fellow pupils and to give them an op- 
portunity to gain platform experience. 

Manya Huber, who has studied with Mr. 
Adler for eight years, and who has appeared 
in public with flattering success, was heard 
in two-piano numbers with her teacher, play- 
ing with vitality and with unanimity of touch 
and concept. Eleanor Talcott displayed a 
wide variety of delicate tints in her num- 
bers, while Arnold Pomerantz, eight-year-old 
pianist, surprised his listeners with the firm- 
ness of his touch and by his clean-cut tech- 
nic. Pauline Ruvinsky revealed a_ poetic 
sense and a tone of great beauty and charm, 
and Pauline Macroff, Isadore Freeman and 
Blanche Gaillard also were heard to fine ad- 
vantage in their numbers, giving evidence of 
splendid, comprehensive training under Mr. 
Adler. 


After the Debut—What? 


By Marguerite Potter 


Last spring, when I discussed the launch- 
ing of New York debuis for worthwhile 
young artists, under the auspices of my New 
York Madrigal Society, I found many skep- 
tics, and invariably this was the question 
which they immediately asked : 

“After the debut, what is there for them? 
A flash in the horizon, and then oblivion?” 

Because the experiment was untried, I 
dared not be too glib, for although ideas were 
spinning about in my mind, no definite plan 
was formulated. Only this much I knew: I 
had managed my own recitals, the critics had 
come, and after the first New York press 
notices, the selling was comparatively easy 
on the strength of past accomplishment. 
Then, too, no artist would be launched who 
was not qualified; politics could not enter in, 
because an audition committee of disinterested 
musicians would relieve me of the responsi- 
bility of a final decision. 

Perhaps we were just lucky, or farsighted, 
in choosing Susan Fisher to open the series 
in November. Kendall K. Mussey heard her 
at our May luncheon, and engaged her for 
the Little Theater Opera Company, in which 
she has had fine success. 

Those who told me in funereal tones that 
the critics would fail to attend, because it 
was not in Town Hall, because it was on a 

Saturday afternoon, because it was not ex- 
tensively advertised, etc., were wrong; the 
critics came, observed, heard an unusual ar- 
tist, and one paper ran nearly a column of 
praise. 

A point had been proved, a dream come 
true! It doesn’t require financial backing to 
make others believe and follow; it needs only 
a strong sense of integrity, a non-commercial 
and unpolitical approach. In every instance, 
the artist has been ready, but a conventional 
New York recital would have been impossible 
because of the expense. 

What is the use of a debut? 

If it never leads to anything else, it is the 
fruition of years of study, the goal toward 
which every student gazes. Secondly, if one 
hopes to be heard outside of New York, the 
press notices are important, and, lastly, some- 
thing has happened which I scarcely dared 
to hope. A demand for these artists has 
grown, sO we are opening a concert depart- 
ment, and many engagements will be booked 
under our direction next season. 

At last I can answer the skeptics’ “After 
the debut—what ?” 

“Engagements and more engagements.” 

“But, how ?” 

“Because there is always a place for the 
fine artist, if someone will hold out the help- 
ing hand.” 


Grace Gardner Entertains Gadski 


Grace G. Gardner, well known teacher of 
Cincinnati, gave a delightful tea at the 
Hotel Metropole in honor of Johanna Gadski 
while she was singing in that city recently 
with the German Grand Opera Company. 
It was attended by many persons prominent 
in the musical and social world. Miss Gard- 
ner and Mme. Gadski are old friends, having 
met in New York some years ago when the 
singer first sang Miss Gardner’s song, It 
Is Springtime, which has since been success- 
fully used by the distinguished artist on both 
continents. 

During the afternoon, one of Miss Gard- 
ner’s artists, Louette Riehl, sang a group of 
songs, including It Is Springtime, which was 
well received. 


Heinz Unger’s Success in Russia 

Heinz Unger, young German conductor 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, 
recently conducted four concerts in Russia 
with such success that he was immediately 
reengaged for a concert tour in April, which 
will begin in Leningrad and take him right 
through Russia via Moscow and Rostow to 
Tiflis and Baku. He has also been en- 
gaged for a series of six concerts in Lenin- 
grad for next November. 
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“Picks up her hobble-skirts . . . and trots for the 
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several rapid kangaroo hops when she got 
near the door.” 





A detail which seems to escape the notice of most 
concert artists is the manner of coming on and going 
off stage. Particular care should be taken by stout 
artists to be dignified in that respect, as for some 
reason or other it is very easy to make an audience 
laugh. 

Many artists prefer a sort of Indian trot to a walk 
in leaving the stage. Scarcely have the last notes 
been sung or played and the requisite number of 
bows been taken, when they turn about, face the 
door and break into the aforesaid trot. If there be 
recalls the trotting continues, to and fro, until the 
applause subsides. A well known songstress, stout 
and not too youthful, used to pick wp her hobble- 
skirts, disclosing her calves of generous circumfer- 
ence, and trot for the stage exit after every group of 
songs. When, after numerous recalls, she would give 
an encore, she was so out of breath that she could 
scarcely sing. But her antics kept her audience in 
good humor. 

A prominent, fat violinist (fat is the only word) 
and an equally prominent and fat pianist, who played 
sonatas together in joint recitals, used to trip in and 
trip out in single file, accentuating the Indian trot 
idea. The effect was delightfully funny. 

An eminent pianist, before the public today, leaves 
the stage by leaps and bounds, as an acrobat might. 
One of the most famous of all concert pianists goes to 
the other extreme. He comes on very slowly, with 
cat-like tread and howed head—as if grieving over 
the illness of a dear friend. He goes off still more 
gloomily, as if the friend had died. 

Adjusting a seemingly rebellious full-dress tie is 
not an uncommon habit with male soloists, as they 
walk for the center of the stage, and a renowned 
pianist, who was addicted to that habit, used to sit on 
the piano stool, face the audience and calmly ap- 
praise them as to number and quality (perhaps also 
profits) for at least a minute before commencing to 
play. 

An eminent violinist holds his fiddle dangling by 
the scroll as he comes in, so that the instrument al- 
most touches the floor. As he comes down stage he 
nervously jerks his head many times. When he plays 
he constantly watches the tip of his bow as it moves 
up and down on the E string, with the result that he 
becomes temporarily cross-eyed. Another equally 
eminent violinist has a way of swaying his body, 
spreading his legs, and bringing his heels together 
with a loud noise (like a saluting soldier) when the 
music demands great emphasis. 

A very popular oratorio singer (male) invariably 
reaches his hand back under the tails of his dress 
coat and pulls down his vest before commencing a 
solo. When he is through he pulls it down in front. 

One distinguished soprano, now no longer active, 
used to flirt her handkerchief at the audience and 
after walking slowly toward the exit, make several 
rapid kangaroo hops when she got near the door. 

A celebrated opera singer, when he came forth 
to bow his acknowledgments, was in the habit of 
going through a series of veritable comedy stunts, 
including poking his colleagues in the ribs, kissing 
the prima donna publicly, and on one occasion he 
actually sat down and then rolled himself about, 
while the audience shrieked with delight. 

All the foregoing descriptions are authentic and the 
reader may be able to recognize to whom they refer. 

Many and divers are the habits and mannerisms 
of artists before the public. Of course they are often 
unconscious of their deportment, or they would not 
conduct themselves as they do. There is no harm in 
such doings, and as suggested before, they serve to 
increase the good humor of the audience. But it 
might be a good idea for those who exploit their 
accomplishments before the public (speakers who put 
their hands in their trousers pockets when addressing 
an audience, please note) to take off a little time 
from actual practicing and devote it to cultivating a 
decorous and dignified stage demeanor. 
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“In single file, accentuating the Indian trot idea.” 
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Martha Baird Talks on Contrasts, 


American and European 


In the lighter forms of entertain- 
ment as well as in inherent beauty, Paris 
is the most amusing, while London, that I 
love so much, is wonderful and much more 
livable than either Paris or Berlin, but 
artistically, in the deeper musical sense, 
Berlin is far away the most interesting and 
thrilling of all. New York suffers from 
ment has been made on her Chopin work expressed and unexpressed praise, so instead 
to which she is giving much consideration. of singling it out, I shall say that New 
On her next New York program (at Town York and Berlin are the two most interesting 
Hall. March 22) she will devote thirty-five cities in all the world. They are the great, 
minutes to Chopin compositions. Another great centers, and, truly, it seems that all 
outstanding feature of her recitals in the the good musicians are in one or the other 
city most of the time or are headed for 
them. I always think they sloganize on 
their way from them, ‘I’m on my way back 
at the end of the trip.’ 

“IT would like to say at least a word 
about the great Artur Schnabel, for he is 
almost synonymous with Berlin, not only be- 

he lives there but because, in my 
opinion, he is unquestionably the greatest 
teacher of our day, and is generally recog- 
nized as one of the greatest living pianists. 
His fame as the latter is, of course, more 
widespread, but those who have had the 
privilege I have enjoyed, of studying with 
him during all too infrequent intervals when 
he is able to turn his attention to teaching, 
British So- can testify to the truth of that powerful and 
and one of superlative-sounding statement. Outside of 
Blair Mr. Proctor of Boston, Mr. Schnabel has 
with the been my only teacher and his help is the 
beauty of hands that he asked greatest inspiration I have known.” 
permission to paint them, and for this Miss Baird declares that she is very much 
purpose made a vivid blue cushion for interested in audiences because she never 
them to rest on, and an antique tvory- feels that her own work is complete until 
colored shawl. The painting, with its the very moment that she feels the response 
richly contrasted coloring, caused a sen- from those for whom the music was studied, 
sation at its recent exhibition in London and in the last analysis, that means audiences. 
to by Grove, Son and Boulton, She finds that audiences in Europe and in 
this country are in many ways alike but 
with a very marked difference. In Europe 
most people who go to concerts have had 
seven entire pro- more comprehensive musical education than 
works, as a special here and they go for the express purpose 
with the British Broadcasting of hearing music that they have already 
London, in honor of the Schu- known and loved through study, or they 
lo the average student this go to hear some distinctly new music of 
would be an appalling feat, which they may have heard, for the new 
to be all in the day’s work interests them very much, whereas over here, 
to this young American the audiences are for the most part made 
Miss Baird is a Californian, although, up of those who just love music in a general 
because of her signal success in Europe’ way, from the curiosity seekers who attend 
cially in the British Isles, she makes just to “see what will happen” to those who 
ondon and visits the United are in that state of mind where the resolve 
States for the major part of the winter to acquire an education in music becomes 
, giving two or more recitals in New an active force in their lives. These con- 
York and making a transcontinental tour ditions, according to Miss Ba uird, make the 
as far as the California Coast. This is \merican audiences tremendously stimulat- 
this plan and she ing, they give the artist a far greater 
year for a similar responsibility. “Not that we do not always 
period of time, again giving concerts in give of our best,” said she, “I try never to 
the larger cities and universities and also change my own high standard of ever- 
appearing with leading symphony orchestras. growing and developing, but American 
When questioned were willing to audiences mentally reach out further, as if 
tell of her reactions to European audiences, sitting on the edges of their chairs, while 
to compare them with the American, and Europeans sit further back in their seats 
what, through her travels, she felt to be and ask to be entertained. Throughout 
the comparative musical situation, the con- the United States, there is an amazing, 
trast in enthusiasm, Miss Baird replied: “My noticeable, growing interest every year in 
reactions, of course, are individual and per the demand for the best in musical educa- 
sonal, but I do feel that musically Berlin tion as well as in performance, in public 
is now by far the stimulating city in as well as private schools and especially 


Martha Baird is one of the most inter- Europe. 
esting of the young American piz anists on 
horizon. She is interesting in 
her work because she is interested in it. 
She has ideas and she means to portray 
them, but, gradually. Several of her ideas 
already been noted in her definite con- 
trasts in programming. Appreciative com- 
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WVARTHA BAIRD’S HANDS, 
tinted by J. Blair-Leighton, 
Royal Academy of the 
ciety of Portrait Painters, 
England’s foremost artists. Mr. 
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in the Universities and colleges where I 
have played. This makes for a very apparent 
growth in music appreciation and is adding 
to what is so sorely needed to increase per- 
sonal appearances (in view of the radio 
world) and that is, vaster audiences who are 
demanding the very best in every line of 
music.” 

In speaking of programs, Miss Baird de- 
clared that it is to be deplored that there 
are many performers who still place the 
cheap and spectacular on their programs, 
for the sole purpose of applause, it would 
seem. “A little serious thought will con- 
vince anyone,” added this pianist, “that only 
the best possible programs of the most 
beautiful music, like the best of performances, 
will evoke a true and lasting response in 
those who listen. Every real artist owes 
it to himself and to the great music and 
serious purpose to which he has, or should, 
dedicate himself, to present only what he 
considers the very best, no matter what 
period or mood he seeks to express. 

“If the artist always takes into considera- 
tion that music is not completely music until 
it is heard, as witnessed by an audience, that 
the interpretive artist is not only the im- 
portant factor in the creation of the music, 
but, at the same time, is the listener as well 
or should be, he will no longer use the ruse 
that the performer must play down to the 
audience. Does it not occur to such a 
performer that he ‘plays down’ to himself 
at the same time? In this mechanical age, 
I find that music is a solace and ever- 
growing contrast to the spirit of the times, 
and so people are turning to it in increasing 
numbers for the stimulus of relief. This 
surely should keep the artist from, let us 
say, guessing that audiences should be, or 
even could be, saps down to!” o 


March Mastedlies at Haddon Hall 


The first of the series of musicales given 
on Saturday evenings throughout March in 
the Vernon Room of Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, drew a large and discriminating audi- 
ence, who were much impressed with the 
work of the three soloists, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano; Horace Britt, cellist, and Nel- 
son Eddy, baritone. 

Miss Giannini recreated beautiful memo- 
ries of her singing on previous occasions, 
completely captivating her audience through 
the rich vibrancy and clarity of her voice 
and through her own personal charm and 
musicianship. She was heard in songs by 
Marsden, Cole, Guarnieri, Puccini, three 
Italian folk arranged by Vittorio 
Giannini, Gounod’s Ave Maria and A. Gor- 
ing Thomas’ Summer Night, in the last 
two assisted by Mr. Britt. The cellist also 
played numbers by Saint-Saéns, Lalo, De 
bussy, Ravel and Nin, proving, through the 
delicacy of his touch and the richness and 
vitality of his playing, that he belongs in 
the front rank of cellists. In an aria from 
Fevrier’s Monna Vanna and _ songs by 
(Hara, Robinson, Densmore and Coates, 
Mr. Eddy revealed fine musical instinct and 
an appreciation for the content of each num- 
ber, while his diction in English was a joy 
to listen to. 

The second of these musicales, on March 
8, brought to Atlantic City for the first 
time Guy Maier and Ie Pattison, in two- 
piano numbers, and Nanette Guilford, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The performance of the two-piano recitalists 
really needs no comment, for the unity, the 
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oneness of their playing, its rhythm, bril- 
liancy and skill, are synonymous with the 
names Maier-Pattison. They presented a 
delightful program, varying from Mozart's 
overture to the Magic Flute and Bach’s fan- 
tasia and fugue in A minor, to Chopin’s 
rondo in C major, his only work for two 
pianos, to such snappy little pieces as the 
Arensky valse, Dalies Frantz’ Turkey in 
the Straw, Duvernoy’s Pin-Wheels and 
Strauss’ Blue Danube, all transcribed for 
two pianos. The two artists played their 
numbers with a refinement of touch, but 
with such real expressiveness, that drew de- 
lighted applause from the audience. Equally 
pleasing to her listeners was Miss Guilford, 
who sang two groups, the first comprising 
an aria from Tannhauser and numbers by 
Pergolesi, Ross and Kramer, and the sec- 
ond arias from Manon and Andrea Chenier 
and songs by Breil and Weckerlin, the latter 
group sung in costume, making a charming, 
graceful picture. Of pleasing charm, also, 
was the quality of her voice, its crystal-like 
clearness and color effects bringing out the 
beauty of each number, while her interpreta- 
tions also gave evidence of intelligent, genu- 
ine feeling for the meaning of the composer. 


Balokovic Has “Profound Musical 
Understanding” 

Dispatches from Prague record additional 
triumphs for Zlatko Balokovic, who has been 
gathering a tremendous following of ad- 
herents by his inspired violin playing during 


-ATKO BALOKOVIC, 
bt: current European tour is proving 


a succession " successes from London 
» Berlin. 


eee his recent 
Philharmonic, Bruno Walter 
critics in Prague, both Ger- 

applauded his playing of 
the Brahms violin concerto, extolling him 
for his “complete mastery,” “perfect technic,” 
“extraordinarily beautiful tone,” “soaring 
cantilena,” and “profound musical under- 
standing.” Balokovic will soon appear as 
soloist in Berlin. 


the past two seasons. 
concert with the 
conducting, the 

man and Czech, 


Concert Management Arthur 
Judson Notes 

The Judson Celebrity Artists Series will 
end its first season on April 15, with a 
recital at Carnegie Hall by Vladimir Horo- 
witz. This also will mark the pianist’s 
seventy-seventh engagement on his present 
American tour and his final New York ap- 
pearance this year. He will spend the 
last ten days of April making new phono- 
graph records and will sail for Europe May 
2. Mr. Horowitz will return to this country 
next January for his fourth American tour 
and will remain until the middle of April, 
after which he will leave for his first tour 
of South America. 

The American Opera Company is now 
on tour in a portmanteau production of 
Hansel and Gretel. The members of the 
cast are Maria Matyas and Eunice Steen, 
in the title roles; Willard Schindler, as 
Peter, the broom-maker, and Edith Piper, 
in the dual role of Gertrude, his wife, and 
the witch. Willard Thodes is the accom- 
panist, and the production is under the 
direction of Edison Rice. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, 
at the Ann Arbor and E 
this spring. 

Florence Austral has been engaged for 
the Staatsoper Unter den Linden in Berlin 
next November and December. She re- 
cently completed a Celebrity Tour of Eng- 
land, under the auspices of Lionel Powell. 


will be heard 
vanston, Ill., festivals 


Lester Ensemble at Bala-Cynwyd 
Club 


The Lester Concert Ensemble, sponsored 
by the Lester Piano Company, presented 
highly successful recital in the Women’s 
Club Rooms of the Bala-Cynwyd Club on 
March 4, its second appearance at the club. 
Elwood Weiser, baritone; Josef Wissow, 
pianist, and Jeno de Donath, violinist, were 
each heard in solo numbers and were cor- 
dially received and applauded by the audi- 
ence. Mary Miller Mount, as accompanist, 
gave splendid support to the soloists. 
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In Music for Two Pianos and One Piano (Four Hands) 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1929-1930 PRESS 





NEW YORK 


“They displayed carefully adjusted dy- 
namics and similarity of conception which 
proved them to be uncommonly good musicians 
as well as pianists. The tone they evoked was at 
once mellow and brilliant and won cordial recalls.” 
TIMES 


“Our search for genuine artistry of the piano, grown 
somewhat apathetic of late, was rewarded in a concert by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. If you had not seen 
them you might have imagined a single virtuoso of mar- 
vellous grace and skill was performing wonders without 
a struggle. It was a perfect fusion of tone, an interlacing 
of musical threads, a musical dissertation in perfect ac- 
cord.” WORLD 


“They made a highly favorable impression when they 
first appeared here. Last night they strengthened that 
impression. ‘These two pianists have transcended tech- 
nical matters of balance, and the concerted application of 
dynamic gradations and color. Their playing last night 
revealed that happy blending of the poetic and the cer- 
ebral, which encompassed not only their individual con- 
cepts of the works but included a pliable communion 
between the two instruments.” SUN 





LONDON 


“The Bax Sonata, written for them and dedicated to 
them, is a rich and lovely work. ‘Their playing was bril- 
liant. An audience of connoisseurs.” ‘TELEGRAPH 

“All the works displayed the remarkable ensemble of 
the two pianists who never for a moment show the least 
sign of breaking away from one another.” TIMES 


“These artists continue to show that playing on two 
pianos need not be the mechanical thing which most duet- 
tists make it. Perhaps there must be some mysterious 
bond greater than that of common artistic insight linking 
two people who are to become so wholly one at the key- 
board ... Two superb musicians of whom we are in- 
urdinately proud and who recently justified our pride by 
playing with immense success in several foreign coun- 
tries.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





BERLIN 


“Two piano playing of the most perfect 

kind. Both pianists have a finished tech- 
nique and are in complete sympathy with each 
other.” TAGEBLATT 


“Bartlett and Robertson specialize in the beauti- 
ful and rarely heard art of two piano playing. It was 
a concert of extraordinary interest. What a wonderful 
pianistic marriage!” BORSENZEITUNG 


“Two finished artists of distinction and culture. They 
played with the most complete understanding of the music 
and in perfect harmony with each other. Their success 
was great and well deserved.” JUNGDEUTSCHE 


HOLLAND 

“Their recital was a triumph such as I have rarely ex- 
perienced. Pianistically and spiritually this pair is some- 
thing to marvel at. Their performance is a happy mani- 
festation of the uplifting and arresting power of great 
music. Great in their simplicity, and simple in their 

greatness, they will always be welcome to our land.” 
VADERLAND (The Hague) 





“Gradually this unique pair is becoming known 
throughout the whole of Europe,—these two who to- 
gether form a perfect unity. They do not strive after 
showy imitations of orchestral effects, but after a much 
finer thing, a new form of chamber-music. A crowded 
audience ... great success.” TELEGRAF (Amsterdam) 


(With the Concertgebouw Orchestra). “The soloists 
in the Mozart Concerto were Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson, two outstanding pianists, who gave an exception- 
ally fine performance of this beautiful work.” 

TRIBUNE (Amsterdam) 


Available Next Season from November 1, 1930 to January 31, 1931 


For available dates write 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 


Steinway Hall 


113 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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New Musical Development for 
Rochester 

Rochester’s increasing musical activities, 
which have made it one of the most im- 
portant cities of its size in the country, will 
take on even larger proportions through the 
formation of a community musical group 
which will place all of the important concert 
activities of the city on a broad community 
basis, in which all the people of the city may 
have a part. 

The group is to be known as the Rochester 
Civic Music Association and it merges the 
Eastman Theater Subscribers’ Association, 
which has sponsored the annual concert 
series in the Eastman Theater, and the Civic 
Orchestra Association, which has backed the 
new Civic Orchestra in its season of con- 
certs in the public schools and over the radio. 

Hiram W. Sibley has been appointed hon- 
orary chairman of the new unit, and George 
Eastman, Rochester’s liberal patron of music 
and the arts, honorary vice chairman. Ed- 
ward G. Miner is president, and other off- 
cers are: Simon N. Stein, Edwin Allen 
Stebbins, Harper Sibley and Thomas J. 
Hargrave, vice presidents; Raymond N. 
Ball, treasurer, and Frederick D. Whitney, 
assistant treasurer. 

The Rochester Civic Music Association 
will have supervision over the concerts of 
the regular Eastman Theater evening series ; 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Goossens; the Civic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Guy Fraser Harrison, 
ind the annual spring visits of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 

The new organization co-ordinates all 
these activities, brings them into direct rela- 
tion to the patrons and patronesses of music, 
whose gifts help to make possible the elabo- 
rate musical season of the city, and enlists 
the interest of the multitude of small givers 
n the city who last season contributed to 
the support of the newly organized Civic 
Orchestra. In other words, everybody in 
the city honestly interested in good music 
may help the cause through membership in 
the Rochester Civic Music Association. Un- 
der the new plan, all concerts, as in the past, 
will be on a non-profit basis and will be 
arranged with a single purpose of bringing 
real musical value to the city, thus giving 
an educational value to the programs. 


Nana Genovese Broadcasts 
On February 23, Nana Genovese, well 
' was heard over station 
WBMS as a member of the WBMS En- 
semble, which proved to be an artistic 
treat According to the Bergen Evening 
Record: “Mme. Genovese rendered her three 
selections effectively, and her voice registered 
well a powerful mezzo-soprano 
and hopes to afford WBMS listeners sev 
eral treats in the near future.” 

The same paper, in another issue, said: “It 
jue to her great love of music, and devo 
tion to the art of singing, of which she is 
such a fine exemplar, that audiences are 
afforded the opportunity of hearing her beau- 
tiful mezzo-soprano voice.” 


known singer, 


She has 


is ¢ 


> 6 ° on ” 
Roxas’ “Musical Tour of Italy 
Emilio A. Roxas, well known New York 
vocal teacher and coach, announces “A 
Musical Tour of Italy,” from June 1 to Oc- 
tober 1, which will include tuition and an 


MUSICAL 


operatic debut where singers are ready to 
be launched. 

The number accompanying Mr. Roxas will 
be limited, but will also include pupils of 
other teachers, with whose teaching he will 
in no way interfere but for whom the nec- 
essary arrangements for a debut, under 
proper auspices, will be made. 

The party will spend one day in Naples, 
two in Rome, another day in Florence, and 
then locate on Lake Como for the balance of 
the summer. The students will be given tui- 
tion twice a week. Rose E. Peters will act 
as chaperone. 


The Call of the Wild 


The success of the colony of Lucerne-in- 
Maine is easy to understand when one re- 
calls that the “slogan” of creative musicians 
since the war has been “Back to Bach.” 
Something of this spirit inheres in the back- 
to-nature urge which the large number of 
artists making arrangements for vacation 
homes in the woods bears witness to. 

The story of the birth of this sparkling 
little village on one of Maine’s famous lakes 
is told by Nathan Haskell Dole in his book: 
“Maine of the Sea and Pines.” Writes Mr. 
Dole: “Lumbermen seeking tall, straight 
trees for masts and spars brought their 
gangs of axemen into Maine, cutting over 
wide stretches of land, but sparing for many 
years the shores of Phillips Lake and the 
slopes of Bald and Saddleback mountains. 
Eventually, however, the tract was con- 
demned as a sacrifice to the gods of com- 
merce, and soon there came the lumber 
operators to make their preliminary survey. 
H. M. Saddlemire, heading the group of 
lumbermen, was fascinated by the virgin 
beauty of the pine-clad mountains and shim- 
mering lakes. A feeling of reluctance came 
over him as he contemplated the havoc that 
was soon to be wrought by hatchet and saw.” 

So Mr. Saddlemire nursed the memories of 
his school days and the echo of “Woodman, 
woodman, spare that tree,’”—and hastened 
to displace the axe gang with technicians and 
engineers from the Massachusetts Institute 
cf Technology. 

“Never for an instant,” continues Mr. 
Dole, “forgetting their ideal of preserving 
the natural beauties of the region, these 
engineers constructed roads, log cabins, 
reservoir, a Donald Ross golf course, cham- 
pionship tennis courts (on which Vincent 
Richards has recently played), shooting 
ranges, toboggan slides, bridle paths, beaches, 
boat houses,—all that might be required by 
vacationists—without marring the primitive 
beauty of the tract, but on the contrary, 
enhancing its charm.” 

The homes that sprang up on the birch and 
pine faces of the mountains and along the 
shores of the lakes are of the Swiss chalet 
type. Broken up as it is by myriad lakes 
and streams winding their gossipy way 
through imposing mountains, the resort bore 
so striking a resemblance to the Swiss 
watering place that it was named Lucerne- 
in-Maine. The ocean and Bar Harbor are 
but an hour’s motor spin away from these 
tall woods, while the city of Bangor is but 
twelve miles distant. It is often referred to 
as “the queen village of Maine.” 


Dickinson’s Twentieth Anniversary 

Clarence Dickinson, B.A., Mus. Doc., who 
came to New York as organist and choir 
director of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
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London 
Cologne 
Stratford-on-Avon 


April 28—July 4 
April 21—May 4 
April 21—May 24 


May 8—10 
May 10—18 
May 10—June 18 
May 12—17 
May 25—June 16 
May 25—29 


Heidelberg 
Zurich 
Paris 
Dublin 
Berlin 
Bonn 


May 30—June 
May 31—June 
May (end) 


Karlsruhe 
Interlaken 


K6nigsberg 
Vienna 
Berlin 


June (early) 
June 1—16 
June (2nd half) 


June 21—26 Wiirzburg 


Dresden 
Stratford-on-Avon 


June—July 
June 7—Sept. 13 


July 21—Aug. 31 
July 21—Sept. 1 
July 22—Aug. 21 
July 27—Aug. 5 
July 28—Aug. 2 


Salzburg 
Munich 
Bayreuth 
Zoppot 
Baden-Baden 


Llanelly 
Kassel 


Aug. 1—7 
Aug. 29—31 


Sept. (first week) Liege 
Canterbury 


Sept. 
Hereford 


Sept. 8 


Kiel 
Munich 


Oct. 11—6 
Oct. (end) 


festival dates. 


office, upon application. 





European Music Festivals in 1930 


(Provisional List) 
APRIL 


MAY 


Bad Pyrmont (Germany) 
JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


Note: Acknowledgment is hereby made, with thanks, to the Terramare Office 
in Berlin for its kindly assistance in the compilation of the above list of European 
Detailed information, such as programs, etc., regarding all the Euro- 
pean festivals (including minor events, not recorded here) can be had from that 
Inquiries should be addressed to Wilhelmstrasse 23, Berlin 
S. W. 48 and accompanied by an international reply coupon for postage. 


Covent Garden Opera Season 
Opera Festival 
Shakespeare Birthday Festival 


Music Festival (Furtwangler) 

Mozart Festival 

Music Exhibition 

Feis Coeil 

Festival Weeks 

17th Chamber Music Festival of the 
Beethoven House 

4th German Handel Festival 

Swiss Tonkiinstler Festival 

American Music and Culture Week 


60th German Tonkiinstlerfest 

Festival Weeks 

Neue Musik Berlin 1930 (formerly 
Donaueschingen—Baden-Baden Fes- 
tival) 

9th Mozart Festival (In the Emperor 
Hall and Castle Gardens) 

Operatic Festival 

Shakespeare Summer Festival 


Salzburg Festival 
Munich Opera Festival 
Wagner Festspiele 
Forest Operatic Festival 
American Music Festival 


Welsh National Eisteddfod 
3rd Heinrich Schiitz Festival 


8th Festival of International Society 
for Contemporary Music 

Canterbury Music Festival 

Three Choirs Festival 


German Bach Festival 
International Bruckner Festival 








twenty years ago, soon afterward became 
organist of Temple Beth-El, then professor 
of music at Union Theological Seminary, and 
still later head of the school of sacred music 
at this institution, was given an official re- 
ception by the pastor and board of the Brick 
Church March 10. The chapel was crowded 
with an ever-moving throng, who filed past 
Dr. Dickinson and his helpmate with hearty 
words of felicitation. Palms and floral dec- 
orations, with the evening attire of the guests 
made it a festive occasion. The throng then 
passed into the church, where Rev. Dr. Mer- 
rill mentioned Dr. Dickinson as one whose 
great musical activities had given distinction 
to the church. Chairman Von Glahn fol 
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age of eight), receiving con 
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(Photo by J. Brenner, N. Y.) 


HAROLD KOHON, 
(ten years of age), receiving in- 
struction in bowing from his teacher. 
He will appear in recital in New 
York and Philadelphia this season. 


Appointment by correspondence only. 


(Photo by J. Mitchell Elliott) 
FREDERICK VOGELGESANG, 


(nine years of age), of Canton, 
Ohio, now residing in Philadelphia 
especially to study with Mr. Meiff. 











He will sopn appear before the pub- 
lic. 


Mr Meiff teaches at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. The remainder of the week at his New York studio, 213 West 79th Street. Telephone, 


Limited number of pupils accepted at Philadelphia private studio, 129 South 18th Street. 


lowed with affectionate greetings from 
church and congregation, and then intro- 
duced Dr. Walter Damrosch, who, at the 
piano, gave an exposition of the Fifth Sym- 
phony by Beethoven. 


Klibansky Musical Counselor for 
Radio 


An advertising agency which engaged Mr. 
Klibansky as counselor of music for the 
radio department writes: “We are so im- 
pressed with the remarkable work that you 
have done for our solo soprano artist that 
we wish to avail ourselves of your services. 
We will arrange auditions and appreciate 
your advising us on the vocal qualities of 
those under consideration. We feel more 
comfortable in our minds, knowing that we 
have as musical counselor a gentleman of 
such undoubted ability. (Signed) Smith 
Sturgis & Moore, Inc.” 

Lottice Howell, artist from the Klibansky 
studio, a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer featured 
player, who will be seen and heard in Ramon 
Novarro’s next film, writes: “My voice and 
the way it records is the talk of the M.G.M. 
lot; many people have asked me the name 
of my teacher. My appreciation and deep 
gratitude I can never express in words. I 
hope to make you very proud of me.” She 
was heard over WABC on February 25 in 
Voices from. Filmland. ‘ 

Frances Block, from the Klibansky stu- 
dio, has been engaged for the Pittsburgh 
Spring Festival; she was also soloist at the 
concert at the Ridgefield Church in White 
Plains. 

\da Clement was soloist at the Kiwanis 
Club in Hackensack and at the Woman’s 
Club in Rutherford in February. Mr. Kli- 
bansky, who has many unusually talented 
pupils, will introduce a number in a recital 
after his return from Memphis, where he 
is teaching a four weeks’ master class, start- 
ing March 17. 

Everett Clark, another artist pupil, was 
again heard on the McKesson Hour over 
station WABC. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes at 
MacDowell Club 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes will 
appear on the program of American com- 
positions to be given at the MacDowell Club 
on the evening of Sunday, March 23, playing 
works for two pianos by Heinrich Gebhard 
and Mary Howe. 
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IGLI 


Concert Tour from January 10 to March 2, 1930 


MONTREAL DAILY STAR, by S. W. 


Gigli welcomed with great enthusiasm by enormous audience, brought with him all the glamour of that hero 
of the musical world the tenor of grand opera. 


ROCHESTER TIMES UNION 


Gigli has a typically Italian tenor of the finest type. Many people look up to him as the nearest successor 
to the great Caruso. 


TORONTO TELEGRAM, by Yemmita 


There was tremendous enthusiasm in Massey Hall... All that a tenor voice of lyric sweetness and tender- 
ness can be is Gigli’s, and last evening every phrase of his song was faultless as only dream music is. 


THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, by James H. Rogers 


Those who were fortunate enough to hear him last evening must surely have had the feeling that they had 
come to the very fountain head of Italian vocal art. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, by Alex Fried 


Prince of Tenors applauded tumultuously by large audience in Dreamland concert. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES, by I. Morse Jones 
His golden voice, innate musicality and the warmth of his friendliness combined with a popular operatic 
and Latin folksong program went to make the concert typical of Gigli and a gala night of the season. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN (Phoenix) 
The same spontaneous acclaim that has won for him the title of “the world’s greatest tenor since Caruso” 
was accorded Beniamino Gigli last night. 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS, by John Rosenfield 
In the cosmos of Dallas he is the reigning sovereign of song, as testified by the remarkable homage be- 
stowed at the City Auditorium. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE, by Ina Gillespie 
Signor Gigli came again to offer nectar and ambrosia in the form of the most exquisite legato, the most opu- 
lent tonal quality, the most limpid voice production. 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL POST, by M. K. P. 
Gigli’s singing is facile, mounting to upper range passages like a bird on the wing, with a rare quality in 
the high passages especially when sung softly, which seldom is attained even by a tenor without resort to 
falsetto. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Mr. Gigli was in capital voice and spirit and he was greeted by more admirers than often hear him on 
Broadway. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, by Grena Bennett 
His glorious and eloquent interpretation is that rare combination of golden quality, compelling sympathy 
_* and technique. 
THE BALTIMORE SUN, by H.S. T. 
Few are the voices of such quality as that possessed by Mr. Gigli and still fewer are the tenors so endowed. 
THE CHICAGO EVENING POST, by Karleton Hackett 
Gigli scores big triumph. He is a great singer. 


THE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, by Herman Devries 


Mr. Gigli has, in my opinion, one of the most beautiful voices of the lyric stage. 


Exclusive Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Victor Records Hardman Piano 
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MUSICAL 


ARE THE SINGING AND SPEAKING 
VOICES PRODUCED DIFFERENTLY? 


By George 


There is nothing in the world about which 
there are fewer scientific known facts than 
the- human voice. In a recent issue of the 
Musicat Courier there appeared the follow- 
ing comment: “A Copenhagen woman is 
mystifying the doctors of Denmark. She is 
unable to speak a single word properly, but 
she can sing with remarkably good enuncia- 
tion. The strange case is taken as new evi 
dence that the speaking and musical centers 
function separately, and are located on oppo- 
site sides of the brain. However, is not the 
enunciation of the vocal text a certain kind 
of speaking? And again, tone does not come 
from the brain, even though its formation, 
pitch and quality may be determined agencies 
Suit what the Copenhagen case really proves 
puzzles us, but then we are purely musical, 
not scientific.” 

The civilized world is in complete darkness 
regarding the human voice, and especially the 
singing voice. In the last few hundred years 
the progress of man has been prodigious in 
every way but one, the care of his own body. 
Instead of it being his first thought, it is 
pitiably neglected. It is quite true that some 
doctors have interested themselves to the ex- 
tent of trying to relieve sore throats and 
colds, and those singers who have abused 
their bodies in a dreadful manner by over- 
eating, drinking, smoking, combined with a 
forced production of tone and sundry other 
forms of neglect. 

But the only scientist who has done any- 
thing to shed light on the working of the 
human voice is Dr. Frossard of France, who 
proved that vocal cords did not produce 
vocal sounds. Other than the work of this 
great man, nothing has been done, to my 
knowledge, that will clarify the musical ob 
scurity of how singing is produced. At one 
time the singing world tho ught that the mys 
tery of singing would be cleared up when 
Garcia invented the laryngoscope, but we 
know today that as a help to singing it is 
useless. 

The lady in Denmark, however, proves that 
the speaking voice and the singing voice are 
unrelated. One is not making an assertion, 
any more than Professor Frossard did when 
he amputated the vocal cords from the larynx 
of the throat of a patient, and the subject 


S. Madden. 


spoke and sang better than he did before. 
The lady in Denmark is a replica of many 
people in this world who are afflicted with 
stammering and stuttering. A stutterer can 
sing with the utmost ease and volubility, but 
when he tries to speak that is an entirely 
different proposition. Some teachers have 
been trying to solve this affliction for years 
by trying to use the singing voice instead of 
the speaking voice. Their experiment has 
proved a dismal failure. The only way that 
stuttering can be cured is by mental thera- 
peutics, and we have seen by the lady in Den 
mark that speaking and singing are done by 
different bodily organs. 

Dr. Frossard made a wonderful discovery 
when he found out that the vocal cords did 
not produce sound, and while he made a mis 
take, in my opinion, as to where tone is made, 
the lady in Denmark proves that vocal tone 
is made in the chest and not in the cavity and 
“ey vices of the larynx. Otherwise she would 
be able to speak. 

The very fact that singing requires a 
totally different process of breathing from 
speech should be a conclusive proof that the 
productions are different. When we speak, 
we use normal breathing. When we sing we 
use a more muscular breath. We call that 
sort of breathing dynamic, and, according to 
scientists, dynamic breathing is equal to the 
lifting of a weight of five hundred pounds. 
This ought to give us an idea of the strength 
required when singing. 

In a recent article of mine published in the 
MusicaLt Courter and entitled Do Vocal 
Cords Produce Vocal Sounds? I took issue 
with Dr. Frossard, who, after removing the 
cords from a patient, found that he was able 
to speak and sing as he did before re- 
moval. He then claimed that the sound came 
from the cavities and crevices of the larynx. 
It is my opinion that Dr. Frossard had no 
foundation for making the statement that his 
experience only proved that vocal cords do 
not produce singing. How he could come to 
the conclusion that sound issued from the 
cavities and crevices of the larynx, is hard 
to conceive. 

It is my opinion, and I can clearly demon- 
strate it beyond question of cavil, that the 
human body has two different and distinct 














“Mr. Ribble’s work on the 
organ and his fine interpreta- 
tion was the work of only an 
artist.” Record, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 

‘The organist last evening 
played with great technical 
proficiency and handles his 
work with fine style and con- 
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fidence.’ 
Erie, Pa. 
“Mr. Ribble displayed 
complete mastery of the in- 
strument before him; he 
plaved a pro- 
eram with fine technic and 
unfaltering expression.” 
Reading, Pa. 
was that of fine 
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appearance ) 


well-selected 
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finished art. 
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Freeman, 
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Unanimously Acclaimed 


“One of the Finer Younger Artists and 
Masters of the Organ”’ 


GEORGE RIBBLE 


Concert Organist 


NOW BOOKING— 
NOW FOR FULL DETAILS 


Concert Management: Wilfrid Sanderson, Secretary 
625 West Seventh Street, Erie, Pa. 
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voices, a chest voice which is the foundation 
of all tone which is placed in the upper chest, 
and a pharynx voice which is placed in the 
upper part of the throat, known as the phar- 
ynx, and which is the consummating part 
of the voice. These two voices synchronize 
naturally. One voice cannot be used sepa- 
rately. The lower part of the voice has 
more chest resonance than the upper part of 
the voice, which has more pharynx reson- 
ance. The speaking voice is entirely differ- 
ent and separate from the singing voice. It 
is a combination of lips, tongue, mouth, 
pharynx, joined with all the muscles aid 
sinews of the mouth, with very little chest 
resonance and support. 

Again in an editorial of the MusicaL 
Courier, entitled Wobbly Voices, one reads 
that many musicians prefer the piano or vio- 
lin to the human voice on account of the 
tone they produce, which is not the tone 
which the composer wrote, it being cither a 
few vibrations under or over the exact pitch 
when sung by a singer. This article is a 
revelation, and every singer should read it, 
because it is the singer who has to solve 
his own destiny. No one can do it for him 
In the practical study of either the violinist 
or pianist, hours are spent daily on the study 
of the fixed condition of the fingers and the 
touch of their tone on the instrument. How 
many singers study the production of a con- 
sonant or vowel? In my many years of 
study I know that I never did, because | 
was never told to do so by my preceptors. 
I was like unto the ordinary student who 
thinks that it is not necessary for the student 
to use his brains, but that such is the func- 
tion of the teacher. This “wobbly” condition 
of which the MusicaL Courier speaks is a 
very serious one, serious to the point that 
publics often prefer to have such songs as 
The Rosary and other heart songs instru- 
mentally played, in spite of the fact that the 
text is the main feature of them. This is 
so because when they are sung the words are 
very often not understood and the tone is not 
true to pitch, and it would seem to me that 
singers will have to study this serious condi- 
tion and solve a truly deplorable situation. 


Gladys Burns in New Successes 


Gladys Burns, whose recent concert tour 
through Virginia resulted in a number of en- 
thusiastic telegrams being sent to her vocal 
guide and personal representative, Ada 
Soder-Hueck, makes new admirers with 
each appearance. Her successful New York 
debut last March will be remembered with 
interest. Her charming personality, together 
with the beauty of her voice, is rapidly 
winning her a place in the fore ranks of 
young artists. 

For instance, after her appearance in 
Lynchburg, Va., Putnam Kyle, chairman of 
the concert committee under whose auspices 
Miss Burns appeared, wired Mme. Soder- 
Hueck: “Gladys Burns captivated her Lynch- 
burg audience. She possesses a_ beautiful 
voice, full of tenderness and power, a rare 
combination. This, plus a charming person- 
ality, will carry her to the pinnacle of fame. 
1 congratulate ‘the teacher, the artist, and the 
excellent accompanist.” 

The Glen Ridge, N. J., Women’s Club pre- 
sented her recently, the Newark Evening 
News saying: “Miss Burns offered two 
groups of solos, which included Puccini's 
Vissi D’Arte and OQ Mio Bambino Caro; 
Wolf's Iris, and Nothing So Beautiful, by 
Meta Schumann. Real musicianship, ex- 
pressed in a voice of beautiful quality, trans- 
parent and poignantly sweet, added to sympa- 
thetic feeling, distinguished her numbers.” 

Miss Burns, who also holds a prominent 
church position, is one of the many Soder- 
Hueck artists who are successfully appearing 
in public. 


Five Arts Club Musicale 

The Five Arts Club, of which Mrs. Ste- 
fanie Gloeckner is founder-president, pre- 
sented the third Hotel Astor musicale of 
the season on March 10. A long list of 
prominent club presidents, authors, artists 
and musicians were included among the 
guests of honor, and the large ballroom was 
completely filled. 

The musical program of the afternoon was 
one of the finest in the Five Arts club history. 
Leopolde Gutierrez, Spanish baritone, opened 
the program with two Spanish songs, dis- 
playing a voice notable for its range and 
color, and singing with a vivacity typical of 
his race and of their music. Mme. Ottilie 
Metzger, well known contralto, charmed the 
audience with her songs and was forced to 
sing an encore, winning much applause. The 
Resnikoff String quartet was heard in Dvor- 
ak’s American Quartet and also an encore; 
this splendid quartet is well known for its 
excellent work and lived up to its reputation 
in this appearance. Mme. Anna Savine, 
mezzo-soprano, who was recently heard in a 
debut concert at the Guild Theater in New 
York, sang My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, 
and the Bolero (Bizet): she has a delight- 
ful voice, of power and warmth, and a per- 
sonality that immediately wins her audience. 
Mme. Savina, however, did not sing an en- 
core as she was to sing again in a duet 
number from Samson et Delila with Mr. 


ELEANORE LA 
mesco-soprano, signing the contract with 
Max Walther, German manager, which 
will take Miss La Mance to Europe 
for eight performances under Mr. Wal- 
ther’s direction. Six of these appear- 
ances will be made in concert and two 
in opera, including Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipsic, etc. Mr. Walther heard Miss 
La Mance at her recent recital at Town 
Hall and was so impressed with her that 
he then decided to manage her European 
tour. Mr. Walther made the statement 
that “Miss La Mance has one of the 
most beautiful meszos I have heard in 
this country. (Underwood & Under- 


wood photo.) 


MANCE, 





Gutierrez. The duet was beautifully 
dered and won much applause. : 

Irene Hampton, pianist, played two solo 
numbers, displaying excellent technic and 
brilliant tone; she also ably accompanied 
Mr. Gutierrez and Mme. Savina. Mme. 
Metzger was accompanied by Carolyn Jose, 
the club’s versatile accompanist. After the 
program, the guests of honor were enter- 
tained at tea by Mrs. Jack Loeb. 


Women’s Symphony Heard in 
Concert 


The Women’s Symphony Orchestra of 
Philadelphia, J. W. F. Leman, conductor, 
recently gave a concert at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia, with Frank 
Oglesby, tenor, and the Riva Hoffman Dan- 
cers as guest artists. In Mozart's overture 
Titus, Mendelssohn's fourth symphony, Alois 
Reiser’s tone poem, From Mount Ranier, and 
Dvorak’s Two Slavonic Dances, the orches- 
tra gave ee of its splendid training 
under Mr. Leman, playing with warmth and 
delightful color effects that seemed to catch 
the spirit of the numbers. 

Mr. Oglesby was enthusiastically received 
in an aria from Carmen and songs by Heck- 
scher, Walther, Weaver and Strickland, 
while the dancers won deserved praise for 
their graceful classic dances to ballet-music 
from the operas of Gluck. 


ren- 


Farnam’s Complete Bach Series in 
Philadelphia 


Arrangements have been made by the Rev. 
Dr. Mockridge and his organist, Ernest 
White, for Lynnwood Farnam to give the 
complete Bach organ series of eighteen pro- 
grams next season at St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia. They will take place Monday 
evenings in November and December, 1930; 
February, 1931, and on Mondays in March 
and May, 1931. The programs will be nearly 
identical with those of the series of twenty 
given by Mr. Farnam in New York during 
the season 1928-29. Each program will re- 
ceive only one performance. 

Mr. Farnam’s recital plans for the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, include 
an October, 1930, series, Bach and His Fore- 
runners; a January, 1931, series, Modern 
Organ Music, and an April, 1931, series de- 
voted to Bach, in the latter of which the 
complete Art of Fugue will find a place. 


Stueckgold Under Friedberg 
Management 
Annie Friedberg announces 
Stueckgold, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has just come under her 
management. Miss Stueckgold, who has 
been reengaged for next year with the Metro- 
politan, will devote half of her season to con- 
cert singing. Her first New York recital 
will be given in December. 


ALL WHO SING— 


or wish to sing—correctly 


will find guidance and inspiration in a lit- 
tle booklet entitled mt A VOICE” Helps 
and Hints for SINGE 

Send 10c in coin to: — Mcllveen, Bari- 
tone and eg. 2811 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D 
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MACMILLEN at ITHACA 


CAnnouncement 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Afhliated Schools 


take pleasure in announcin3, that 


+ ee 


American Violinist 
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FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


will conduct MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 
at ITHACA for the ten weeks’ 


Summer Session JUNE 23 to AUGUST 29 





This Announcement is made throu%h Special Arranjement 
with the Concert Management Arthur Judson, Ince. 





Full information regarding these Master Classes may be had by addressing 
THE REGISTRAR, ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC - - ITHACA, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





MARCH 10 


Catherine Snowden 


In the afterncon at Town Hall, a good- 
sized audience attended the recital of Cather- 
wden, a young pianist from Michi- 

a pupil of the late Oliver Denton 
ywram included numbers by Saint- 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Brahms, three 
Rachmaninoff Preludes and the Naila Waltz 
of Delibes-Dohnanyi. Miss Snowden’s lis- 
teners were en thusiastic in their applause for 
York Times 


me Sm 
gan and 
Her pr 
Saéns, 


her excellent playing. The New 
spoke highly of her ability 


MARCH Il 
Philadelphia Simfonietta 


\ large and appreciative audience attended 
the first Town Hall concert this season of 
admirable organization, the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, Fabien Sevitzky 
conductor. Two novelties were presented: a 
Scherzo, “Heavenly Children at Play,” by 
McCollin and a sinfonietta by Kletzki. 

Mr. McCollin, who, we understand, is a 
Philadelphian, has contrived a well written, 
interesting piece of music, the only objection 
to which is its prolixity. What the com- 
poser had to say he could have said in much 
shorter compass. The Kletzki work, in three 
movements, is also estimable music from the 
standpoint of workmanship, but it is, almost 
frankly, redolent of Wagner and Richard 
Strauss, just latter is of the former. 
Such music is always interesting, but never 


that 


as the 


nove 

A smooth and toneful performance of 
Handel’s G minor Concerto worthily opened 
the concert and Bossi’s Intermezzi Goldoniani 
and Sibelius’ Rakatsava Suite brought it to 
a close 

The beautiful Sibelius work gave unalloyed 
pleasure. Treating his themes with masterly 
simplicity and conveying a definite and in- 


dividual musical message to the world, the 
Finnish composer has once more enriched 
the musical literature. The suite received a 
notable performance at the hands of Mr. 
Sevitzky and his ensemble of ten violins, 
three violas, three cellos and two basses. 


Walter Damrosch 


Walter Damrosch lectured at Town Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, his subject being the 
last act of Goetterdaemmerung. This is the 
final lecture of this season’s series on the 
subject of the Nibelungen Ring, which is now 
being given in matinee performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Damrosch 
sits at the piano with the score in front of 
him and plays, sings and talks, describing, 
illustrating and elucidating these stupendous 
works as only a man of his extraordinarily 
deep knowledge could. He started his musi- 
cal career as a conductor of German opera, 
and became thoroughly familiar with every 
detail of the Wagner scores. He gives his 
lectures in an informal manner, and points 
out particularly the importance of Wagner’s 
use of his thematic material. 

There was a large audience and much en- 
thusiastic applause. 


Elshuco Trio 


The fourth and last subscription recital by 
the Elshuco Trio was given at the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium in the evening. Despite ad- 
verse climatic conditions a full house as- 
sembled to applaud the performers. The 
program comprised Ravel’s Trio in A Minor, 
the Brahms Trio in A Minor, Opus 114, and 
the Franck F Minor Quintet, in the last of 
which the Trio was assisted by Edwin Ideler, 
violinist; Conrad Held, violist, and Gustave 
Langenus, clarinetist. 

Ravel’s opus speaks with a tonal glitter 
and in undisguised melodic form. There is 
no complexity in its harmonic pattern beyond 
the insistent hinting at future digressions on 
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the part of the composer. The work was 
done full justice by the artists. 

Brahms is not at his best in the three-part 
creation for clarinet, cello and piano. It is 
muddy, cumbersome at times in its unfold- 
ing and not overly inspired. 

In another sphere is the exemplary quintet 
of Cesar Franck. To the abiding beauty of 
full toned imagination there is added the re- 
finement of sensitive invention as well as the 
loftiness of an idealist’s inspiration. The 
flow of thought is unhampered, the construc- 
tion traditionally fine and the material fresh 
and untrammeled. The ensemble gave the 
audience much pleasure by the manner of per- 
formance. 

The Elshuco Trio announces another sub- 
scription series for next season, the date of 
which will be awaited with eager interest 
by the followers of this excellent organiza- 


tion. 
et MARCH 12 
William Kroll 


William Kroll was heard in his annual 
recital at Carnegie Hall before a discriminat- 
ing, musicianly audience. Mr. Kroll, who for 
many years was associated with the Elshuco 
Trio, is now following an individual career, 
and since his leaving that organization has 
had a most interesting time. 

His program on this occasion listed the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Chausson’s Poeme; 
J. M. Leclair’s sonata, Le Tombeau; and 
compositions by Suk, d’Ambrosio and the 
artist himself closed the list. Emanuel Bay 
assisted at the piano. 

Mr. Kroll’s playing is that of the sensitive, 
serious musician; his technic is meticulously 
clean, his bowing is suave and his attitude is 
one of dignity and poise. The violinst’s tone 
is of a silver quality, clear and finely pro- 
duced, and always one senses the deep musi- 
cianship which is the background of his per- 
formances. 

He played the Mendelssohn work beauti- 
fully. The first movement was performed 
with distinction and to the second he gave 
much charm and adornment. The audience 
became very enthusiastic. 

The rarely heard Leclair work Mr. Kroll 
surrounded with the proper sombre style it 
demands, and also produced sound of melli- 
fluous character. The Gavotte was especially 
well performed. 

All in all it was a most satisfying concert, 
which more than justified Mr. Kroll’s deci- 
sion to follow the dictates of his own heart. 


Berty Jenny 

A good sized audience gathered in the eve- 
ning to hear Berty Jenny, Swiss mezzo-so- 
prano, in a recital. Miss Jenny presented a 
varied and interesting program, which was 
interpreted with style and intelligence. Her 
voice is of good volume and wide range. 
This vocalist did some very effective singing 
and was enthusiastically received by her list- 
eners. Anca Seidlova provided excellent ac- 
companiments. 


MARCH 13 
Ethel Killion and Arthur Michaud 


Ethel Killion, soprano, and Arthur Mich- 
aud, tenor, joined in a recital Thursday eve- 
ning at Chalif Hall. In their-solo numbers, 
which included operatic arias and songs in 
Italian, French, German and English, each 
artist received well-warranted applause, 
while in their final number, a duet from Rigo- 
letto, their voices harmonized pleasantly and 
effectively. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
The infrequently played overture, Der Be 
herrscher Der Geister, by Weber, agreeably 
opened the Thursday evening concert of the 
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Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Tos- 
canini, in selecting the opus - that has so long 
been absent from the society’s programs, cre- 
ated an enlivened interest from the initial in- 
tonation to the brilliant finale. 

3eethoven’s Symphony No. 2 followed in 
gaily tuneful moods that seemed to whisk 
away any thought of the gigantic concep- 
tions that were yet to come. True enough, 
the score hints here and there at the magni- 
tude of what was portending, but Toscanini 
chose to depict the music in all its naive and 
tuneful simplicity. 

At the end of the Ravel arrangement of 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, the 
audience reached the peak of enthusiasm and 
demanded many acknowledgments from both 
conductor and orchestra. 

The last number on the program was Res- 
pighi’s Fontane di Roma. Toscanini’s “Foun- 
tains” are gorgeously wet. There are the 
gentle dropping, the more hurried splashing, 
the mightier torrents, and finally the soft, 
steady rippling of waters. Many conductors 
are wont to concern themselves solely with 
the moods, forgetting that these very con- 
cepts are based upon the waters of four 
fountains. Valle Giulia, Triton, Treve, and 
Villa Medici at various hours of the day 
mean much to Toscanini, but he never side- 
steps the composer’s idea that his music con- 
cerns itself primarily with the waters of his 
Roman splash-pools. Under such conditions 
it was assumed, all other things being equal, 
that the audience would depart in a state of 
high satisfaction—and it did after duly dem- 
onstrating its approval. 

This program was repeated at the concerts 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society in 
Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. 


MARCH 15 


Maartin van Geldern 


Maartin van Geldern, a baritone with a 
rich and resonant voice, appeared in recital 
at Town Halli on Saturday evening. He was 
heard in numbers by Schumann, Wagner, 
Massenet, Verdi, Rossini and Ambroise 
Thomas, his Wagnerian arias being espe- 
cially noteworthy for the warmth and fluency 
of his tone and the sincerity of feeling dis- 
played in his singing. 

He was assisted on the program by Irene 
Elliot, soprano, who sang songs in German 
and English, adding to the pleasure of the 
concert. Eduardo D. Anghielli was accom- 
panist for Mr. van Geldern and also was 
heard in solo numbers. 


Arvida Valdane 


Arvida Valdane, a soprano who has been 
heard here before, sang an interesting pro- 
gram at Town Hall on Saturday afternoon 
with Ralph Douglass at the piano. 

A good sized audience greeted the young 
artist with cordiality. She is the possessor 
of a voice of pleasant quality, with warmth 
in the lower and middle registers, but top 
notes seemed restricted in freedom. In the 
matters of diction and musicianship Miss 
Valdane has much on the credit side of her 
artistic ledger. She is a promising new- 
comer. Her program comprised Italian, Ger- 
man, French and English songs. 


Josef Hofmann 


A tremendous audience, which surrounded 
him on all sides, worshipped as Josef Hof- 
mann gave his second seasonal New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall. Never was the 
need of a larger—much larger—concert hall 
for New York more accentuated. 

To go into a detailed account of the won- 
derful things this transcendental master of 
the keyboard did would be to repeat what 
has been innumerable times since many years. 
He displayed all his magic of technic, tone 
and nuance in a program listing Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, Sgambatti’s 
Vecchio Minuetto, Schumann’s Faschings- 
schwank, Chopin’s G flat Impromptu, F 
minor Nocturne and B flat minor Sonata, 
Schubert’s Du Bist die Ruh (Liszt), Lia- 
doff’s Music Box, and Liszt’s Twelfth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody—hesides many, many en- 


cores, 
MARCH 16 
Friends of Music 


Felix Salmond, cellist, appeared as soloist 
at the 14th concert of the Friends of Music 
last Sunday afternoon at Mecca Temple. As 
a vehicle for the display of his admirable gifts 
—technical, musical and interpretative—Mr. 
Salmond chose a work with which he has 
been closely associated, having been soloist 

(Continued on page 20) 
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FROM COAST TO COAST THE CRITICS AGREE 


iN 


IN WAGNER’S 


about the 


IMMORTAL MASTERPIECE 


Ring of the Nibelungen, two other Wagnerian operas and Mozart’s Don Juan 


“An annual engagement of this admirable organi- 


sation should be an institution of the Philadelphia 


musical season.” 


—Linton Martin, Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Only Bayreuth festivals could be superior.” 


—St. Louis Star 


“Certainly it would be hard to better it at any of 


our native opera houses.” —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


“Not in many moons have Detroit audiences fed 


more lustily on the fire musical fare.” —Detroit News 


Hall.” 


“Will have the effect of awakening new interest 


in the operas of Wagner.” 


“Mr. Hurok has given royally of his fine coterie 
—RHarrison Wall Johnson, St. Paul Pioneer Press 


ADDITIONAL 


of singers.” 


WASHINGTON 


Opera was well cast. Costumes and settings unusually 
fine. —Washington Evening Star. 


BALTIMORE 


Principals, chorus, orchestra combined to give a per- 
formance not often excelled. —Baltimore Evening Sun. 


PHILADELPHIA 


In scenic and lighting effects, general atmosphere, cohe- 
sion and authority, no such performance of Die Walkuere 
has been given in Philadelphia within the memory of the 
writer. The large audience sat spellbound to the very 
close. —Samuel Macier, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Added another triumph to the series of great perform- 
ances of the Wagnerian operas that it has been giving 
Philadelphia by a splendid presentation of Siegfried. Again 
Mr. Hurok demonstrated the care and attention to detail 
which he has given in the matter of stage settings and 
lighting, both of which left nothing to be desired. 

—Philadelphia Record. 


Added another triumph by a magnificent performance 
of Mozart's Don Juan. The singing, the action, the stage 
effects and the ap | left nothing to be desired. 

—Philadelphia Sunday Public Ledger. 


Gadski Carried Off Honors in Goetterdaemmerung. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


DETROIT 


Not in many moons have Detroit audiences fed more 
lustily on the fire musical fare. And never before, in the 
present opera going generation, has the German repertory 
been so well served in Detroit. Miss Lippe, who made a 
great impression as Sieglinde, was an Isolde whose supe- 
rior can’t well be imagined. It’s not overpraise to toast 
her as among the great Isoldes of the times. As on Mon- 
day evening, Mr. Knoch was a tower of strength. He 
maintained a very swift tempo but lost no point of ex- 
pressiveness in his briskness. 

—Russell McLaughlin, Detroit News. 


ST. LOUIS 


All that is left to be desired is more opera, and those 
who fail to attend at least one of the three remaining 
performances will have plenty of time in which to re- 
gret it. t. Louis Times. 


Only Bayreuth festivals could be superior to S. Hurok’s 
company. In a cast composed entirely of singers who 
have become famous for Wagnerian interpretations it is 
impossible to laud one artist more than another. With a 
brilliant, perfectly balanced performance of Richard Wag- 
ner’s Das Rheingold, the German Grand Opera Company 
scored a triumph in the opening opera of the cycle, Der 
Ring des Nibelungen. It was a performance truly worthy 
of the lofty theme upon which it is built. 

—St. Louis Star. 


—Omaha World-Herald 


“Wagner's Bayreuth dwelt briefly in Convention 


—Kansas City Times 


“I cannot remember having seen a more complete, 


amore stirring, a more thrilling and magnificent 





CHICAGO 


The editor of this column has watched opera through 
two centuries . . . during the latter part of the nineteenth 
as well as in this century, both in America and Europe. 
With all these crowded years of experience, with the re- 
membrance of wonderful nights illumined by the “stars” 
of the lyric stage, I cannot remember having seen a more 
complete, a more stirring, a more thrilling and magnificent 
Die Walkuere than offered by the German Opera Company. 
The old auditorium was the home again of gorgeous song, 
of orchestral glory that revived impressions of great and 
bygone hours lived there, and those of the present were 
many times more stimulating, more vivid than any we 
can recall in retrospect. . . . It will be a long while until 
we are treated to greater art, to finer stagecraft, to more 
splendid orchestral playing, to singing as full throated 
and superbly vital. 

—Herman Devries, Chicago American. 


For thirty years the name of Gadski has been famed in 
Germany, England and America. Her career is by no 
means behind her. She sang this gorgeous and difficult 
music with style, distinction and that authority that 
derives only from great achievement long sustained. 

—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


ST. PAUL 


The capacity audience was rewarded with a gorgeous 
rendition of The Twilight of the Gods. . . . Mr. Hurok 
has given royally of his fine coterie of singers. It would 
be a carping mind indeed that would search for any small 
flaw in the casting. They were all so rightly placed that 
it seemed to me one of the high points of the Northwest's 
musical lifetime. 

—Harrison Wall Johnson, St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Four nights of living in the exalted music and heroic 
legend of Wagner has left some sorry, at least, that it 
wasn't five or six. Who knows when another such organ- 
ization as this assembled by Mr. Hurok will come this way 
again? —St. Paul Daily News. 


OMAHA 


Never in the history of Omaha has German grand opera 
been given on a grander or more imposing scale. Die 
Walkuere, as presented by S. Hurok, reminds one of the 
Parsifal presented by Henry W. Savage many years ago 
in the degree of its perfection in everything pertaining to 
its production. It was a performance long to be remem- 
bered and will have the effect, without doubt, of awaken- 
ing a new interest in the operas of Wagner. 

—Omaha World-Herald. 





The German Grand Opera Company also 
filled engagements in Phoenix, Ariz., Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and will visit 
Denver on its return East. Press comments 
from these cities will be published at a later 
date as space permits the publication of 
only a small portion of the unanimous en- 
thusiastic comments. 











Management 


Die Walkuere than offered by the German Grand 
Opera Company.” 


COMMENTS 


—Herman Devries, Chicago American 


MILWAUKEE 


Company is splendidly balanced. —Milwaukee Sentinel. 


PITTSBURGH 


The German Opera Company gave Goetterdaenimerung 
last night and achieved artistic heights that we hardly 
believed possible since the passing of that grand coterie 
of singers who used to come to us with the Metropolitan 
Opera. . . . The operas have been an orgy of magnificent 
sound. May they prosper and return to us often. 

—Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


_ The Flying Dutchman, as Wagner must have dreamed 
it and probably never saw it, was produced in Indianapolis 
for the first time to the thorough satisfaction of the largest 
audience of the season. —Indianapolis Star. 


CINCINNATI 


The inspiring fashion in which singers and orchestra 
acquitted themselves in the first act raised the audience 
to a pitch of enthusiasm which would not be contained 
when Johanna Gadski made her appearance as Brunnhilde 
in the second act. Tradition was cast to the winds while 
spontaneous applause, justified only by the excellence of 
the performance, interrupted the act. And this was not 
the only time the audience was moved to a similar demon- 
stration. —Cincinnati Times-Star. 


A masterly Siegfried. Certainly it would be hard to bet- 
ter it at any of our native opera houses. 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


HOUSTON 


In many cities and towns there is an idea that excellent 
opera may be heard only in New York and Chicago. Now, 
since the Houston Chamber of Commerce has brought 
the German Grand Opera Company to this city. there is 
no reason for Houstonians to believe such things. The 
performance would rival productions in New York, Chicago 
or-European cities. —Houston Post-Dispatch. 


KANSAS _CITY 


The astounding scenic effects, the majestic music of 
Richard Wagner, the consummate artistry of the singers 
and the great symphony orchestra and the appreciation 
of the colorful audience combined to make the opening 
night of Kansas City’s season of German opera a never- 
to-be-forgotten occasion. —Kansas City Journal-Post. 


The very thing that American travelers count themselves 
fortunate in hearing on their pilgrimages to German 
music festivals was produced last night in Kansas City 
in a manner so faultlessly fine that the very atmosphere 
of Bayreuth—Wagner's Bayreuth—dwelt briefly in Con- 
vention Hall. —Kansas City Times. 


CLEVELAND 


Sembach sang with power and ringing clarity. 
—Cleveland Plaindealer. 
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H. E. Talbott Entertains Guests at Miami Beach 


Distinguished Patron of the Arts from Dayton, O., Presents Le Trio 
Morgan in an Hour of Music at Winter Resort. 








Mrs. H. E. 


On Sunday evening, March 9, 
Trio 


Talbott of Dayton, O., presented Le 
Morgan in an Hour of Music before 250 
guests at the Bath Club, Miami Beach, Fla. 
The talented sisters—Frances, violinist; Vir 
ginia, harpist, and Marguerite, pianist 
proved a delightful novelty. 

According to the Daily News: “The charm 
and rugged simplicity of the room, the 
glimpse s of moon-silvered palm trees through 
the doorways created an atmosphere only 
needing the appearance of the three lovely 
Morgan sisters in exquisite crinoline cos- 
tumes of a by-gone century to complete the 
picture and prepare the listeners for the en- 
chanting program which followed. 

‘An unusual group of instruments—violin, 
harp and piano—for which composers rarely 
write, made it difficult to find numbers pub 
lished, so these young musicians arranged 
things they play, thus demon 
as well as artistic at 


many of the 
strating musicianship 
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tainment on their particular instrument. The 
choice of the program displayed fine discrim- 
ination, the trio number especially so varied 
that each instrument shared equally in bal- 
ance and contrast with the others. 

“Frances Morgan, violinist; Virginia, 
harpist, and Marguerite, pianist, having re- 
ceived their education in France for a long 
period of years, have attained an enviable 
reputation in solo and ensemble work of 
rare artistry and perfection; each in her own 
field is a distinguished young artist. In tech- 
nic, fullness and sweetness of tone, variety of 
expression and style, and charm of person- 
ality and appearance, they are highly praised 
by the music critics. In an audience such 
as greeted Le Trio Morgan Sunday evening, 
the professional critic was absent, but the 
real appreciation, genuine enthusiasm and en- 
joyment manifested were eloquent evidence 
of the genuine talent and artistic attainments 
of the performers.” 

The guests, on leaving, expressed their ex- 
treme pleasure to Mrs. Talbott, a gracious 
hostess, who is internationally known as a 
patron of music and art, and a social and 
civic power both in Dayton and Miami Beach. 

Le Trio Morgan has been enjoying equal 
success elsewhere on its recent tour of the 
United States. It is scheduled to play at 
the Three Arts Club in New York City on 
March 30. While in Florida, the Trio also 
played at the Palm Beach home of Mrs. Reas. 


Schkolnik ad ‘Mieuslle Well 
Received 

Ilya Schkolnik, violinist, and Georges 
Miquelle, cellist, both of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, recently played the Brahms 
concerto in A minor, op. 102, at the first 
of the seventh pair of concerts in Orchestra 
Hall, Detroit, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducting. 

A glance at the following item from the 
Times of that city indicates the success of 
the artists: 

“But no one who was present when Mr. 
Miquelle’s cello started the introductory pas- 
sage, in which Concertmaster Schkolnik’s 
violin later joined, will forget op. 102, the 
last of Johannes Brahms’ concertos. 

The rich tones of Mr. Miquelle’s cello carried 
throughout the opening  allegro, which 
Brahms had endowed with a variety of 
beautiful melodies. Throughout the move- 
ment the solo instruments varied the develop- 
ment of the themes in a declamatory man- 
ner, which gave Messrs. Schkolnik and 
Miquelle a chance to demonstrate once again 
that any symphony orchestra in America or 
Europe would be proud to possess such ex- 
cellent musicians. . It is to be hoped that 
Messrs. Schkolnik and Miquelle will have 
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another chance soon to exhibit their prowess 
as soloists with their fellow musicians.” 


National Music League to Discon- 
tinue Ticket Service 


The National Music League announces 
that at the end of the present season it will 
discontinue its Concert Membership and Box 
Office for the sale of reduced rate concert 
tickets. This step has been reluctantly taken 
after four years of earnest endeavor to ren- 
der a useful service to music lovers as well 
as to performing artists, not because of any 
unwillingness on the part of the League to 
assume the work, or carry the financial bur- 
den of operating the Box Office, but solely 
by reason of the policy of the New York 
musical managers of distributing free passes 
in large numbers for concerts under their 
respective managements. 

The National Music League had hoped, 
and had been encouraged to believe, that 
this practice was to be abandoned and that 
the free lists were to be, as far as possible, 
abolished. This, however, has not been the 
case, the managers frankly admitting that 
they prefer to continue the long established 
system of the free list. 

Under the circumstances, the National 
Music League has concluded’ that its sale of 
tickets cannot adequately be carried on, and, 
moreover, that it would be unfair to sell 
tickets, even at a reduced price, when large 
groups of people can procure them gratis 
from the managers. The League is conse 
quently discontinuing its ticket service and 
in future will concentrate its efforts and re- 
sources upon its rapidly increasing booking 
business. 


Seibert Orem Incnbiwetion 
The new Skinner organ, recently installed 
in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York, was formally dedicated on March 2, 
with a special morning Blessing of the Organ, 
an afternoon recital by Organist Henry F. 
Seibert, and service of music, which inter- 
ested many beside the regular congregation. 

The recital was well attended and the 


HENRY SEIBERT 

devotional, varied program displayed not 
only the fine attributes of the instrument but 
also the capable singers, Louise Lerch, so- 
prano; Viola Silva, alto; Edward Molitore, 
tenor; and Donald Pirnie, bass. Mr. Seibert 
played the melody of the opening hymn, Son 
of My Soul, on the clear-toned chimes, and 
frequently during the service used the celeste 
also. The solemn tones of the prelude to 
Parsifal, the lovely flowing melody of Ave 
Maria (Schubert), the classic outlines of 
St. Anne’s Fugue, with fine climax on 
Faulkes’ A Mighty Fortress, all this was 
well brought out by Mr. Seibert, who holds 
a high place among American organists. The 
quartet sang the anthems, Still With Thee 
(Foote), containing solos for alto and bari- 
tone, well sung, and Robertson’s Oh, for a 
Closer Walk, this ensemble proving every- 
thing desirable in four singers. Special gifts 
toward the organ from various leading mem- 


EMMA ROBERTS 
pictured sonatas ont bas Italy. Miss 
Roberts is now back America again, 
fulfilling a number of r Airis engage- 
ments in the East. 
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all in memoriam. The Rev. 
D.D., is wtesaaall of this church. 


bers were 
Scherer, 


Balas Pupils Heard in Recital 


Clarice Balas, pianist and teacher of 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently presented several 
of her pupils in recital in her studios. The 
young artists who participated were Eliza- 
beth Newell, Rhea Podoll Marcus, Kathryn 
De Veny, Florence Gernhardt, Martha 
Kolar, Paul Wilkinson, Anne Taborsky, 
Wanda Schimming and Ross Ettari. In 
place of John Newell, who was scheduled to 
appear but was taken ill, his mother, Mrs. 
Sterling Newell, gave a group of songs in a 
charming manner. The audience, which 
overflowed the studios, were delighted with 
the playing of the pupils, favoring them 
with prolonged applause. So great was the 
enthusiasm following the playing of Ross 
Ettari, the last to appear, that Miss Balas 
vas called out to share in the tribute. 


Don Cossacks’ First American 


Tour 


Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
Serge Jaroff, leader, will make its American 
debut next fall, under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. The Cos- 
sacks will be in America for six weeks, No- 
vember and December next, and will fulfill 
thirty engagements, over half of which have 
already been contracted for in the following 
cities: New York, Boston, Montreal, Toron- 
to, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Dayton, 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, etc. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau predicts 
that the chorus will be one of the sensations 
of next season. 


The 


Dora Pearlman in Recital 
An interesting private recital was given at 
the Sherman Square Studios of Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Klein on March 9 by Dora Pearl- 
man, pianist, an honor graduate of the Petro- 
grad Conservatory. Miss Pearlman dis- 
played talent and facility in a program which 
included the Beethoven sonata, Opus 27, No. 
2; the Schumann Etudes Symphoniques, 
Opus 13, and a Chopin group. The assisting 
artists were Mischa Poznanski, violinist, and 
Youry Bilstein, cellist, who played several 

of Miss Pearlman’s own compositions. 
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at its first performance in 1919, namely, Sir 
Edward Elgar’s cello concerto. It is lyrical 
and workmanlike, though not of marked pro 
and Mr. Salmond performed his part 

with his customary skill and taste 
For the rest Mr. Bodanzky presented Men 
n's charming little overture, Heimkehr 
aus der Fremde; Brahms’ orchestral varia 
tions on a theme of Haydn and his Gesang 
chorus and orchestra. The 
performance of the choral work excited 
the admiration of the audience, and Mr 

Bodanzky was warmly applauded 


fundity, 


: 
der Parzen, for 


New York Chamber Music Society 


affiliated artists ot 
Music Society 
these concerts, 
Sunday Salons, Plaza 
being a most unusual 
Worden made a grace 
speech, alluding to Miss Beebe’s quick 

1 and wonderful spirit, and presented her 
flowers and a necklace and eardrops of 

inese jade and pearls. Miss Beebe found 
yvords to acknowledge her “Wonderful side 
partner” (Mrs. Worden), spoke of _her 
musiciz “ten of the finest artists, filled 
with wonderful loyalty,” of whom Clarinetist 
Langenus has played since the beginning ; 
also naming Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., 
acting chairman, and Alfred A. Human, 
committee chairman Of the program, one 
might well say it was an example of careful 
and ideal carrying out. Exquisite 
opening Mozart concerto for two 
played by Miss Beebe and Aurelio 
Russian songs by Gretchaninoff and 
sung by Maria Kurenko in 
the original tongue, were most enjoyable 
O Ce ase Thy Singing making a special hit 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, was heard in Austrian, 
Spanish (sung in that language) and French 
receiving much applause. A theme 
and variations by Blumer showed the bril- 
liancy of the wind instruments, and Pro 
kofiefi’s overture on Yiddish themes brought 
omposer to his feet. The final number 


lyn Beebe and her 
w York Chamber 
the fifteenth 
fifth of the 
occasion 


Eugene ( 


year ol! 


ins as 


planning 
was the 
pianos, 
(norni 


Rachmaninoff, 


songs, 


was Deems Taylor's suite, Through the 
Looking Glass, written for the Beebe Cham- 
ber Music Society in 1919, and which 
brought this composer at that time into 
prominent notice. The collation which fol- 
lowed was a complete success. 

1930-31 will witness production of new 
works written for the society by Giorni, 
Schwab, Pillois and Bergh. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

An audience filling the Metropolitan Opera 
House to capacity, including standing room, 
listened to the Sunday afternoon concert of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Arturo Toscanini. The major part of 
the program had been presented during the 
week at the regular concerts of the orches- 
tra, but it could scarcely have been per- 
formed with more finish than it was on this 
occasion. The orchestra played with great 
enthusiasm which made for an unusual en- 
semble, and Toscanini brought to the fore 
all the beauties of the compositions. He had 
to have the musicians rise after practically 
every number, so insistent was the applause, 
but after the Prelude and Finale from Wag- 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde the audience broke 
loose into an enthusiastic and prolonged 
demonstration which brought the conductor 
many times. 


MARCH 16 
The Barbizon 


Hedy Spielter, \merican pianist, was the 
artist at The Barbizon tea recital on Sunday 
afternoon. A scholarship winner at the Fon- 
tainebleau Conservatory in Paris and later 
at the Juilliard Foundation in New York, 
Miss Spielter gave every evidence of her 
splendid musical training, revealing excellent 
technic and musicianship in a program of 
numbers by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Faure, 
Phillippe, Chopin, Ravel and Liszt and her 
own composition, Jonglerie. 


Copland-Sessions Concert 
The second concert of the third season of 
the Copland-Sessions series took place on 
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“A finished violinist of exquisite taste, who is actually in 


love with his fiddle.”’ 


“Impulsive and joyously creative playing.” 


“A splendid violinist with a happy combination of fire and 
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Sunday evening in 
A note in the 


Steinway Concert Hall. 
program stated that “new 
music needs more than a single performance 
to be properly appreciated,” therefore this 
program was devoted to works which the 
Copland-Sessions concert consider worthy ot 
repeated hearings. 

It was without doubt one of the most inter- 
esting offerings of these concerts. All the 
compositions performed made a serious ap 
peal, and most of them stood out conspicu- 
ously by their workmanship, backed by real 
inspiration. 

The feature of the evening was undoubt- 
edly Leo Ornstein, who revealed great native 
talent and pronounced artistry, with an ex- 
pression which is the result of genuine study 
and understanding; and gifted as Mr. Orn- 
stein is with a remarkable digital agility and 
sense of proper nuance, his performance was 
a real joy, rousing the large audience to an 
unusual pitch of enthusiasm, which brought 
two encores. Mr. Ornstein’s group was 
made up of Poems of 1917, op. 14, seven in 
number, which differed much in character, 
but still had a certain continuity of construc- 
tion, thereby holding the attention of the 
audience from the first to the last note. 
These were followed by two Dances in the 
Cossack style, wild and ferocious; very ef- 
fective and effectively performed. Then 
came Three Moods, Anger—Grief—Joy. 

The program opened with a sonata for 
violin and piano by Theodore Chanler, 
played by Cyril Towbin, violinist, and Harry 
Cumpson, pianist. There were three move- 
ments, allegro energico (with strongly pro- 
nounced rhythm and interesting in its con- 
struction), lento moderato (with a beautiful 
melody, ultra-modern indeed, but a_ real 
melody) and scherzando (which was most 
interesting in invention as well as construc- 
tion). The sonata was very well played by 
the two artists. 

The second number on the program 
was a sonata for piano (in one movement ) 
by Charles Griffes, highly interesting, real 
music, fascinating from beginning to end. 
That excellent pianist, Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
gave it a very adequate interpretation. 

After an intermission the program — on 
with another sonata for piano by Carlos 
Chavez, also most effectively played by Mr. 
Sanroma. This sonata struck the ultra- 
modernistic tone color vividly, with all the 
shadings of the rainbow, enhanced by a 
wealth of constantly varying rhythms. 

The final mumber : no Vitebsk, a study on 
a Jewish theme by Aaron Copland. This is 
an elaborate work of large proportions, not 
in length but surely in content. The beauti 
ful theme is disguised so much that when 
it peeps out from behind this prolific amount 
of rhythmic drapery it appears like a shining 
jewel breaking through an engulfing mist. 
The work was played by Ivor Karman, 
violin; Evsei Beloussoff, cellist; and Clar- 
ence Adler, pianist, and many recalls fol- 
lowed. 


MARCH 17 


The Beethoven Association 


The Beethoven Association gave its sixth 
concert of the season in the evening at Town 
Hall before an audience which not only 
filled the auditorium to capacity but which 
was made up of those who understand and 
appreciate the very best that fine musi- 
cians and great composers can offer; there 
was nothing experimental in connection with 
this concert, all was the height of artistic 
finish. 

The program was presented by the A 
Cappella Singers of New York, Margarete 
Dessoff, conductor, and the Stringwood En- 
semble. It was a great day for the clarinet, 
because two of the most famous chamber 
music compositions requiring this instrument 
were on the program, which began with the 
Trio in B flat, Op. 11, by Beethoven, for 
piano, clarinet and cello. This is one of those 
works that are written perhaps once in a 
century, and it sounded as fresh and inter- 
esting as ever, all the ultra-modern music 
heard nowadays notwithstanding. 

Brahms was next on the program, with 
his W _— ist das Licht gegeben? sung by 
the A Cappella Singers. This body of 
singers, as was proven by their work, has 
been selected with great care; the vocal 
material is good, well balanced, and the 
individual voices are well trained. Mme. 
Dessoff is an expert in handling a group of 
singers and the result gave real pleasure 
at this concert. 

The Mozart Quintet in A, for clarinet, 
two violins, viola and cello, was the next 
instrumental offe ring. Every measure of this 
lovely expression of the genius of Mozart 
was pure delight for the listener. The last 
group was made up of vocal numbers by 
old composers, ali of which were given a 
splendid performance by the A Cappella 
Singers under Mme. Dessoff’s direction. 


Little Theater Opera Company 
Gives Fra Diavolo 

The Little 

again in its 

Auber’s Fra 

had its last 


Theater Opera Company scored 
presentation on March 17 of 
Diavolo. This work, which 
Metropolitan performance in 
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At the Sherman 
Square Studios 





OSCAR SEAGLE, 


distinguished baritone, vocal teacher 
and exponent of the late Jean de 
Reszke, makes his winter headquar- 
ters at the Sherman Square Studios. 
Mr. Seagle has always been noted for 
the artistic atmosphere of his studios 
both here and abroad. The excep- 
tional beauty of the Oscar Seagle 
Colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y., where 
he teaches a large class each summer, 
is well known. It was most essential 
that Mr. Seagle locate during the 
winter in a place of similar appeal and 
comfort. Therefore, not surprisingly, 
he chose a charming studio in the 
Sherman Square Studios where he 
will be kept busy until June first. In 
the same building lives Pauline Gold, 
Mr. Seagle’s accompanist, and asso- 
ciate at the Oscar Seagle Colony. 

















1910, was first given in New York some 
ninety-five years ago. Its revival Monday 
night at the Heckscher Theater proved full 
of interest, and its lively airs and piquant 
situations, along with a somewhat modern- 
ized libretto, formed an ideal vehicle for 
the singers of this organization. William 
Hain assumed the title role of the gentle- 
manly outlaw; Susan Fisher sang the part 
of Zerlina; Ellen Maurey was Lady Pamela 
and Arnold Spector took the character of 
her jealous spouse, Lord Rockwell; Noel 
Harland was Lorenzo; Fra Diavolo’s two 
henchmen were played by Richard Hochfel- 
der and Geoffrey Errett, and Matteo, the 
Innkeeper, by Henry Ramsey. Principals, 
chorus and orchestra, under the capable guid- 
ance of William J. Reddick, conductor, all 
coordinated to produce a most pleasing per- 
formance, and all received their due of ap- 
plause from the numerous first-nighters who 
attended. 

Fra Diavolo, with various changes and 
alternations in the cast, has played through 
this week, its final performance being sched- 
uled for this evening. The next and final 
production of the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pany for this season will be Strauss’ Gypsy 
Baron, during the week of April 21-26 


Bobolinks Give Concert 

The Bobolinks Toy Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus, of which Elna Sherman is direc- 
tor, gave a concert at the Hudson View 
Gardens in New York on March 14, assisted 
by Ruth Sheriff, violinist. This child's or- 
chestra, composed entirely of small children, 
pupils of Miss Sherman, is one of the most 
unusual innovations seen for many a day 
and much credit is due Miss Sherman for 
her excellent training of these children. 
Opening with The Campbells Are Coming 
and closing with Good Night Ladies, the 
program was full of interest from start to 
finish, 


Elzida Sutton Well Received 

Elzida Sutton recently 
program for the Carnegie Academy of Sci- 
ence and Art of Pittsburgh, Pa. She was 
cordially received and was obliged to respond 
with encores at the close of the program. 

Mme. Sutton was invited to sing over 
station KDKA at the William Penn Hotel, 
and there have been already several requests 
for her return. 


gave a successful 


“Be Yourself’ With Fannie Brice 

Fannie Brice is appearing at the Rialto 
in “Be Yourself,” a none-too-good vehicle 
for her humorous wares. The picture relies 
almost completely on her “Kibitzer” type of 
entertainment, and most of it is of an early 
vintage. Miss Brice looks well, however, 
and “gets across” effectively. A better story 
should establish Miss Brice with picture 
fans. Rubinoff conducts the orchestra. 
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February 14, 1930 


The Musical Courier 
113 West 57th st. 
New York City, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Schmoeger:- 

Shortly I shall be leaving 
New York for my position with the Chicago Musical 
College, and before I. go may I take the privilege 
of thanking you and your superb staff for all that 
you have done for me, I have advertised in all the 
leading musical journals and my records show that 
over 80% of my business returns from advertising is 
directly from the Courier, This is due to the high 
standards of your journal and your keen judgment in 
advertising your clients. Your impartial, generous, 
and loyal interest is always evident, May I again 
express my sincere appreciation of your unlimited 
support. 


Most sincerely, 








Need we add anything? 
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Goetterdaemmerun?, Is Superbly 


Presented at Metropolitan 
Bodanzky at His Best, and Fine Cast Makes Performance a Memorable 


One—Louise, Traviata, 


and Boheme Repeated—Mario and 


Wolfe Appear in Sadko for First Time—Rigoletto Re- 
turns with De Luca, Gigli and Mario in Leading 
Roles—A_ Delightful Sunday Concert. 


LovutsE, Marcu 10 

The second performance of Charpentier’s 
lately revived Louise drew a full and en- 
thusiastic house. With the exception of Clar- 
ence Whitehill, who sang the father, and 
Angelo Bada, who took the part of the old 
clothes man, the cast was identical with 
that of the first performance. Which means 
that Lucrezia Bori was the heroine and An- 
tonin Trantoul the Julien. Louis Hassel 
mans conducted the exquisite score 

Mr. Whitehill’s Father (he sang the role 
at the Metropolitan premiere in 1921) was 
a finely conceived, dramatic and natural 
figure, and the basso was in excellent voice 
to hoot. He was much appreciated. Louise 
is just another of Miss Bori’s ravishing por- 
trayals, histrionically and vocally, and _ the 
audience told her so in definite terms. Mr 
Trantoul improves as he goes along 
Marcu 12 
was the fifth performance 
of Traviata this season at the Metropoli 
tan Opera House, there was a sold-out hous« 
with standees packed to the wall. Lucrezia 
Bori, the heroine, was in glorious voice and 
sang the role of Violetta with her characteris- 
tic delicacy and charm. Alfredo was sung by 
Gigli in his best style, which means super- 
latively. Both singers received tremendous 
ovations, sharing equally in the honors of 
the evening. Othess in the who added 
to the fine perfo renee Minnie Ege 
ner, Philine Falco, Luca, Gior 
dano_ Paltrinieri, Gandolfi, Millo 


TRAVIATA, 
Although this 


cast 

were 
Giuseppe de 

Alfredo 


Picco and Paolo Ananian. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. 
Marcn 13 

Sadko was repeated in all its luxuriousness 
on Thursday evening with two newcomers 
in the cast: Queena Mario as the Princess of 
the Sea and James Wolfe, King of the Sea. 
Miss Mario, singing the part for the first 
time, did excellently. She was in the best 
of vocal form and sang with a purity and 
sweetness of tone that won the admiration 
of the audience from the first. She looked 
charming and left nothing to be desired in 
her portrayal. The rest of the cast was the 
same, with Edward Johnson, in the title role, 
rising to the occasion by giving aplenty 
vocally and a performance that was notable 
for its artistry. Mr. Serafin conducted. 


Marcu 14 


SADKO, 


GOETTERDAEM MERUNG, 
(MATINEE) 
Goetterdaemmerung was given a remark- 
ably fine performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Friday afternoon. The 
cast was excellent, and Mr. Bodanzky was 
in his best form, which is saying much, for 
he is a splendid Wagner conductor, espe- 
cially when he is in one of his inspired moods. 
On this occasion he took the first act at the 
moderate tempo it demands, the second act 
with much fire and vim, and the third act 
again with that quiet tempo which is so re- 
quisite to its lyric nobility. He was vigor- 
ously applauded upon his entrance before 
each act, and there was also much applause 
for everyone concerned. 
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Melchior, though a rather substantial 
Siegfried, sings the part excellently and is 
well drilled in the Wagner traditions. 
Schorr’s beautiful voice was appreciated in 
the brief music of the role of Gunther. As 
Hagen, Siegfried Tappolet made his debut. 
He proved to be an artist of interesting stage 
presence, with a voice rather to be designated 
as a deep baritone than a real bass, attractive 
in color and well controlled. Schuetzendorf 
in the small but important role of Alberich 
was impressive, as he always is. He gives 
his prophetic words striking force and power. 
Gertrude Kappel was attractive in the role 
of Bruennhilde, and sang with force and 
beauty. Manski was pathetic as Gutrune. 
Karin Branzell sang the Waltraute music 
with exquisite tone. The Rhine Maidens 
were Editha Fleischer, Phradie Wells and 
Marion Telva, and The Norns, Marion Telva, 
Henriette Wakefield and Dorothee Manski. 

For the most part the music was magnifi- 
cently played. The music for the change of 
scenes between the first and second part of 
the first act—this long and lovely entr’acte 
which is one of the greatest evidences of 
Wagner’s supreme genius—was splendidly 
interpreted. The male chorus in the second 
act was altogether magnificent—and magni- 
ficent it is when properly sung as it was on 
this occasion. The scene of the Rhine Maid- 
ens at the beginning of the third act did not 
quite come off, but it hardly ever does. This 
is one of the few passages in which Wagner 
miscalculated his effects and created diffcul- 
ties for the conductor, the artists and the 
orchestra players that are almost insur- 
mountable. The music known as Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey was gorgeous, as was the 
Funeral March and the music for this change 
of scene. Altogether this was an inspiring 
performance. It lasted, with short intermis- 
sions, from one to six. 


La BoHeme, Marcu 14 (EvENING) 

La Boheme was repeated on Friday eve- 
ning, with Antonin Trantoul appearing for 
the first time as Rodolfo, and made very 
favorable impression. Maria Mueller was 
heard as Mimi, and Nanette Guilford as 
Musetta, both singing their roles with charm 
and sympathy, while the rest of the cast, 
Messrs. Didur, Ananian, Paltrinieri, Danise, 
Malatesta, Pinza and Gandolfi helped to 
complete an enjoyable performance. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted. 


RicoLetro, Marcu 15 (MATINEE) 

Rigoletto made its re-entry in the Metro- 
politan repertory on Saturday afternoon, 
with Giuseppe de Luca in the title role and 
Gigli and Queena Mario forming the drama- 
tic triangle. Miss Mario gave a creditable 
performance. She sang with a tonal beauty 
and polish that won her audience from_the 
start, receiving an ovation after the Caro 
Nome. Gigli did some excellent singing, 
too, being in the Lonel of vocal condition. 





Obituary 


In Memoriam 


Dr. Floyd 8S. Muckey 


An Appreciation by W. Warren Shaw 

(Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, vocal expert, died 
on February 28, from a stroke of apoplexy, 
while sitting in a chair listening to a pupil 
sing Handel’s Oh Sleep, Why Doest Thou 
Leave Me.—The Editor.) 

A good and great soul has passed to the 
unknown beyond. In the death of Dr. 
Muckey the vocal world mourns the loss of 
a friend indeed, and it is fitting at this time 
to pay tribute to the memory of a man who 
worked unceasingly and unselfishly for the 
betterment of vocal conditions. In the sketch 
of Dr. Muckey in “Who’s Who” he is cred- 
ited with having been the first to give a work- 
ing analysis of tone, to photograph a mano- 
metric flame, and to make a photograph of 
vocal cords in action. This research work, 
which has been so enlightening in clearing up 
mooted questions concerning the nature of 
voice, was carried on in collaboration with 
the late Prof. Hallock of Columbia Univer- 
sity. A man of broad sympathies and gen- 
erous to a fault, Dr. Muckey gave unstint- 
ingly from his store of worth while knowl- 
edge without thought of remuneration. His 
genial soul radiated kindliness, and of him 
it may truthfully be said, He loved his 
neighbor as himself—yea, more, for of self- 
interest he had but little. 

His great interest was to know the truth 
about the human voice and the vocal mechan- 
ism, in which quest he was singularly suc- 
cessful. Far in advance of his time, there 
were few who fully realized the magnitude or 
importance of his discoveries. The full sig- 
nificance of his analysis of what are known 
as vowels and consonants is yet to become 
known. 

Sane and sound in the scientific pursuit of 
knowledge, intolerant of guess work or mere 
supposition in determining facts, his investi- 
gations have borne fruit which is now and 
will remain of permanent value to the sci- 
entific world. This work not only laid bare 
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Telva was the Maddalena and Ezio Pinza 
the Sparafucile. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 





TRISTAN UND Iso_pE, MArcH 15 (EvENING) 

Tristan und Isolde was repeated on Satur- 
day evening with a familiar cast: Laubenthal 
(Tristan) ; Elisabeth Ohms, (Isolde) ; Karin 
Branzell (Brangaene); Siegfried Tappolet 
(King Mark); Clarence Whitehill (Kurve- 
nal) and the rest of the cast including Arnold 
Gabor, George Meader and James Wolfe. 
The performance attracted a large audience 
and there was much about it to arouse en- 
thusiasm. It was Mr. Tappolet’s first ap- 
pearance as the King, and he acquitted him- 
self creditably. The singing was generally 
commendable and Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

Sunpay NicHt CoNCERT 

The Sunday Night concert, for the Emer- 
gency Fund, began with the Phedre over- 
ture (Massenet), Leon Rothier contributed 
Le Cor (Flegier) and There Is No Death 
(O’Hara), and Aida Doninelli offered the 
Ah fors’ e lui aria from Traviata. The duet 
from Act I of La Gioconda was sung by 
Tokatyan and Basiola, and Gladys Swarth- 
out added the aria of Lia from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue. Tokatyan scored again 
in the Ch’ella mi creda aria from Puccini’s La 
Fanciulla del West, and Lucrezia Bori sang 
Un bel di vedremo, from Madame Butterfly. 

The orchestra opened the second half with 
the Ballet Music from Massenet’s Le Cid and 
then Tokatyan presented a group of three 
popular numbers—Elegy (Massenet), Perche 
(Pennino), and the Sweet Mystery of Life 
from Herbert's Naughty Marietta. ‘Doninelli 
and Swarthout scored success with the Viens 
Mallika duet from Delibes’ Lakme, and Basi- 
ola brought out all the beauty in the O Monu- 
mento aria from Gioconda. Again Bori de- 
lighted, this time with a group of four selec- 
tions—El Majo discreto (Granados), La 
Jota (De Falla), Toujours a toi (Tschai- 
kowsky), and Chanson Marie Antoinette. 
Doninelli, Swarthout, Tokatyan and Basiola 
made the most of the ensemble in the finale 
of Act II from Offenbach’s Les Contes 
D’Hoffmann, and the program closed with 
the same composer’s Orphee Aux Enfers, 
played by the orchestra and in which the 
violin solo was splendidly rendered by Mario 
Vitetta. Cimara was the able accompanist 
and Pelletier conducted. 


‘tle: doctrines of former years, . tee has 
survived the assault of ambitious followers 
in the scientific field. 

His rational terminology, sanely descrip- 
tive of facts concerning the vocal phenomena, 
was evolved at this time, and has since re- 
ceived the stamp of general approval by 
the ablest leaders in the field of phonetics. 
It has even crept into the vocabulary of 
those, who, as controversialists, denied to him 
the meed of credit which was his due. 

He is gone from among us, but his work 
survives, and with it the memory of one who 

was patient in times of adversity and afflic- 
tion, and long suffering without complaint ; 
a believer in a personal God, a lover of 
humanity, and a doer of good works. He 
was one of Nature’s noblemen. 


DR. ALMA WEBSTER POWELL 

Dr. Alma Webster Powell died on March 
11 at Mahwah, N. J., of heart disease, fol- 
lowing a hip fracture ten weeks ago. Alma 
Webster was born in Elgin, Ill., sixty years 
ago, and came to Brooklyn, N. Y., where she 
joined a church choir, and later married Jud- 
son Powell, the organist. She studied here 
and abroad and in 1901 she made her oper- 
atic debut in Breslau, Germany, in Mozart’s 
Magic Flute. Subsequently she appeared at 
the Berlin Royal Opera and toured Russia. 
In 1904 the singer joined the Metropolitan 
Opera forces, but soon gave up opera and, 
with her husband, started the Powell Musi- 
cal Institute of Brooklyn. In 1907 she 
founded the Webster-Powell Opera Company, 
and later she became director of the Powell 
and Pirani Musical Institute. From 1914 
to 1928 the soprano appeared extensively in 
concert. During the world war the singer 
served in the motor corps of the National 
Society for Women’s Service. In 1900 she 
received the degree of LL.B. from New York 
University, and in 1914 she was made a 
Mus.B., M.A. and Ph.D. by Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


ALFREDO MARTINO 

Alfredo Martino, noted vocal teacher, died 
at the age of fifty at his home in Rome, on 
February 20. He was the coach of Lauri- 
Volpi, Gigli and many other stars. All mu- 
sical Rome was at his funeral, including 
Mascagni, Marinuzzi, Tetrazzini, Tirindelli 
and a-host of other notables. 
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German Grand Opera Company 


Pleases Cincinnati Audiences 


Giannini a Great Favorite in Concert—Symphony Orchestra Gives 
Delightful Program—Other Notes. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—The four operas com- 
prising the Ring of the Nibelungun were 
presented by the German Opera Company 
and were warmly welcomed and well sup- 
ported. The operas were given in their 
regular order—Das Rheingold, Die Wal- 
kuere, Siegfried and G06tterdammerung. 
One of the high-lights of the week was the 
singing of Johanna Gadski, whose voice has 
lost none of its magic and whose style in 
singing and dramatic power are as thrilling 
as ever. 

On February 28 and March 1 the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra presented the 
Tragic Overture by Brahms; A Mountain 
Legend, Heniot; Symphony Number 8, Bee- 
thoven. The soloist, Mme. Matzenauer, was 
heard in two groups—first, two Handel 
arias, Oh! Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me? and With Loving Caresses; second, 
five Mahler songs. Mme. Matzenauer was 
enthusiastically received. 

The Matinee Musical Club presented Du- 
solina Giannini at the Hotel Gibson. This 
fine singer is a great favorite here and was 
warmly welcomed. The program embraced 
songs by Handel, Mozart, Donaudy, Bee- 
thoven, Guernieri, Cimara, and the Vissi 
D’Arte from Tosca. A group of English 
songs followed the My Mother by Mars- 
den, being most effective and delightfully 
rhythmic. Well received also were the two 
songs by Frank La Forge. A group of 
Italian and Spanish songs completed the 


program. There were encores, of course, 
and Giannini was most generous. She has 
a glorious, flexible voice and fine under- 
standing, and her reception was most en- 
thusiastic. 

CINCINNATI CoNSERVATORY OF Music Notes 

At Conservatory Hall, Casper Reardon, 
harpist, and Karin Deyas, pianist, gave a 
splendid recital. The program embraced 
works by Bach, Rameau, Ravel, Palgrem, 
Prokofieff, Milhaud, and a composition by 
Mr. Reardon called Nocturne. The program 
closed with a composition by Salzedo. Both 
artists are popular here and were recalled 
many times. 

Richard Fluke, popular vocal teacher, gave 
a program before the Covington Art Club, 
featuring the new song, You Are the Tide, 
by Louise Snodgrass. This song, just off the 
Oliver Ditson press, is dedicated to Mr. 
Fluke. Another song of local interest on the 
program was Life, by Dr. Sidney Durst, also 
dedicated to Mr. Fluke. 

The Orpheus Club, under the direction of 
Prower Symons, gave a concert recently. 
Two Sagas of Norway were heard, Einer 
Tamberskelver by Carl Busch and Land- 
sighting by Grieg. The club was assisted by 
members of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the soloist of the evening was 
Evangeline Otto, cellist. Charles Young, 
capable accompanist of the club, assisted the 
orchestra and accompanied the soloist. 





Ernest Carter Produces Namba 


Ernest Carter wrote the music for a 
dance-pantomime entitled Namba (based on 
a little known Arabian Nights story), which, 
under the musical direction of Clayton 
Hotchkiss, was produced in the Stamford, 
Conn., High School Theater last month. A 
cast of thirty-five and orchestra of thirty 
participated in the performance, which re- 


ERNEST CARTER 


ceived extensive comment in local papers. 
The auditorium was filled with 1,800 people, 
200 standing, the affair bringing all con- 
cerned much praise. ; 

Principals in the cast were Beatrice 
Brown (Namba), Lester Wallman (Prince), 
Theodore Eselgroth (Vizier), Frederick 
Reininger (Graufkino), Ann Charlton and 
Mary Adler (First and Second Maidens). A 
special scene, after the beautiful Indian edi- 
fice, Taj Mahal, was painted by Willis J. 
Physioc, adding much to the production. At- 
tendants, statues, heralds, mourners, soldiers, 
gypsies, all these gave color and added effec- 
tiveness to the affair, the music vivifying the 
performance, and Mr. Hotchkiss (head of 
public school music) conducting with en- 
thusiasm and authority. Mention is also due 
to Mary Higgins, dramatic coach; Edith 
Kingsbury, dancing and ensemble; and Wal- 
ter Strond Edwards, music coach. 


John Prindle Scott in Washington 

John Prindle Scott's annual hegira to 
Washington, D. C. (he is still there) has 
again brought him many attentions. The 
Washington Star, under the caption, “Ital- 
ians and Americans Dominate Music This 
Week,” pictures Messrs. Scott and Tos- 
canini, with quite as much space given one 
as the other. 

His works, vocal solos, ensemble numbers 
and piano pieces made up a program of ten 
numbers at Foundry Methodist Church, 
Hazel Farrell Adair, organist and accom- 
panist, having arranged the affair; this was 
the second annual Scott program, and 
aroused much interest. Soloists were Helen 


Turley, Florence Sindell, Mary Apple, Wil- 
liam Shanahan, Herman Fakler, vocalists ; 
Mabel Linton Williams, Rose Maxwell 
Dickey, Louis Potter, Jr., and a male quar- 
tet consisting of Francisco Della Lana, Fred 
Eden, William Braithwaite and John Chand- 
ler Smith. Prominent in the list of patron- 
esses were Mrs. Edward Everett Gann, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Hyde and various others from 
Washington's official life. The Star said 
the church was filled, and the audience 
“showed much appreciation of both music 
and performers. The fine voices of the solo- 
ists and the musicianly playing of the instru- 
mentalists, with the added attraction of well 
chosen and interesting remarks by composer 
Scott, all this made the affair very success- 
ful. Mr. Scott has written delightfully, both 
melodiously and with fine musicianship,” 
said H. F. in The Star. 


Cornish School Summer Session 
Announced 


The Cornish School is planning an unusu- 
ally interesting Summer School this year, 
June 23 to August 2. Guest teachers include 
Jean Mercier in the School of the Theatre, 
who is an associate of Jacques Capeau and 
Adolphe Appau; he will stage one production 
with the Cornish Players at the end of the 
session. Martha Graham has been engaged 
to give a special dance course. Another in- 
teresting item is the engagement of Ronny 
Johansson, clever little Swedish dancer, for 
a short course of ten days, beginning 
April 23. 

On February 24, the Cornish Players, 
under the direction of Herbert V. Gellendre, 
gave a special performance of Thornton 
Wilder’s The Trumpet Shall Sound, in honor 
of George Reid Andrews, representative of 
the Church and Drama League of America, 
who is touring in the interests of drama in 
America. 

A varied program was presented before the 
Ladies’ Musical Club of Seattle at their 
meeting on February 24 in the Cornish 
Theatre. Louise Soelberg, head of the 
School’s dance department, presented a con- 
cert in dance design, interpreting well known 
composers into dance form, with an adept- 
ness that was surprising. Her first group 
consisted chiefly of Bach, and gave one an 
idea of the intenseness of this young artist; 
as the program continued the clarity and per- 
fection of her movements became more ap- 
parent. The lighting effects, especially in 
the last group, deserve much praise for their 
completeness of detail. Miss Soelberg’s work 
shows growth since her previous recital, and 
she can easily be considered one of the young 
artists of the new school who will bring 
added interest to the modern trend of dance 
programs. 


Elizabeth Hipple Wins 
Philadelphia Success 


Elizabeth Hipple, brilliant and magnetic 
young pianist, appeared last week as soloist 
at the concert given in the ball room of the 
Bellevue Hotel, Philadelphia, by the National 
New England Women’s Society. 

Besides a scintillating technic and a beau- 
tiful tone, which she knows how to diversify, 
Miss Hipple possesses a lovely stage pres- 
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ence and much personal charm. The 
Romance by Sibelius and the sixth rhapsody 
by Liszt, the latter played at a dazzling 
tempo with consummate virtuosity, brought 
forth an ovation from the distinguished audi- 
ence that filled the concert hall. Elizabeth 
Hipple is the assistant of Alberto Jonas. 


National Opera Club and Hadley 


Henry Hadley, composer, and Ethyl Hay- 
den, soprano, were features of the March 13 
meeting of the National Opera Club, Bar- 
oness von Klenner, founder-president. It was 
such a program as should have been heard by 
a Carnegie Hall audience, such was its out- 
standing merit. 

Henry Hadley read an interesting essay on 
The American Composer, and introduced 
Paulo Gruppe, cellist, who played three pieces 
from Hadley’s Suite Ancienne, of which the 
menuett was especially applauded; they are 
truly in the vein of a Mozart, and were ably 
played. Ethyl Hayden followed, with the 
aria from Cleopatra’s Night, Hadley’s opera, 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1919, also singing three Hadley songs, 
The Shadow being especially pleasing. Of 
course, the beautiful voice of the singer, 
coupled with the ideal accompaniments of 
the composer, made this notable. Alfonson 
Romero, tenor, sang with true Spanish aban- 
don La Pardida, also Spanish folk-songs, 
winning great applause. Helen Varick Bos- 
well gave a talk on Spanish Music and Art, 
which was most enlightening, and Ellery 
Allen sang songs in Spanish costume, and 
also danced, to everyone’s delight. Noah 
Bielski, a lad no higher than a table, a pupil 
of Raphael Bronstein, astonished with his 
broad tone and technic in Sarasate and Gra- 
nados pieces, Lucille Brody playing musician- 
ly accompaniments; the latter, as Miss 
Brodsky, won the first National Opera Club 
scholarship a few years ago. 

President von Klenner made numerous an- 
nouncements, calling attention to the coming 
annual Victor Herbert Memorial concert of 
March 27, introducing artists, and comment- 
ing on the selections of the program, in her 
own inimitable manner. Excellent accom- 
paniments were played by Frank Chatterton 
and Mr. Demachi, and the notably close at- 
tention paid by the audience was the highest 
possible compliment to the participants. 

Guests of honor included: Mrs. Frank J. 
Shuler, president, N. Y. City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who gave a short talk; 
Etta Hamilton Morris, president, N. Y. State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Helen Varick 
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Boswell, president, Woman’s Forum; Mrs. 
Henry Hadley (Inez Barbour), distinguished 
artist; Edyth Totten Fanning, president, 
Salon, New York, U. S. A.; Charles Ma- 
duro, composer; Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Fortunio Bonanova, 
Dishonored Lady company, Empire Theater. 


Guilmant Organ School Celebrates 
The birthday of the late Alexander Guil- 
mant was observed at the Guilmant Organ 
School on March 12, as has been the custom 
each year. Dr. Carl spoke of Guilmant’s life 
and work, and of his three tours of organ 
concerts in this country, emphasizing the in- 
fluence created during his visits here and 
the enthusiasm evinced by his marvelous 
Improvisations. Several of the students par- 
ticipated in a program of his works. 

The selections chosen were: Allegro from 
the premiere symphonie, Marion Nelson; 
Noel Ecossais, Mrs. Senftleber; Dreams 
from the Seventh Sonata, Dorothy M. Jor- 
dan; Marche Religieuse on a Theme of 
Handel, Westervelt B. Romaine; Melodie en 
Sol Majeur, Tora Nordstrom; Pastorale in 
A major, Iris Weekes; Intermezzo in A flat, 
Catherine Bach; Allegro from the Fourth 
Sonata, William Wehmeyer;: Andante con 
Moto, Kathryn East; Allegro Appassionata 
from the Fifth Sonata, Roberta Bitgood. 

On March 19, Dr. Carl gave an explana- 
tory lecture on Stainer’s Crucifixion, and on 
March 26 he will give one on Handel’s 
Messiah with illustrations at the organ. 


Frank Sheridan’s Success at Smith 
College 


[The following letter explains itself and 
comment is unnecessary.—THE Eprror. | 


SMITH COLLEGE, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 
Department of Music 
February 25, 1930. 
Mr. Richard Copley, 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Copley: 

For the third consecutive year Frank Sheridan 
has appeared before a Smith College audience, each 
time with greater success. Mr. Sheridan is a pian- 
ist of tremendous resources, possesses a most beau- 
tiful tone and has an astounding mastery of tech- 
nical difficulties. 

The Chopin Sonata, in particular, was a mag- 
nificent triumph. The poetical interpretation of the 
slow movement, and most of all, the authority 
with which he played the Sonata as a whole, in- 
spired his audience with a tremendous respect for 
his musicianship. 

I wish you great success for this fine artist. 

Jery sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wirson T. Moos, 
Chairman, Concert Course Committee. 
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MARIE 


MONTANA 


~TRIUMPHS AS SOLOIST 


WITH 


SYMPHONY 


Soprano Receives 7 Recalls After 
First Aria, 5 After Second Aria 
and 2 Encores Demanded 


Outstanding in the afternoon was the appear- 


who has a 
has the 


Montana, a 
of fresh voice, 


ance of Marie 
genuine beauty 
skill and intelligence to use it artistically, as 
she did in the Dove Sono aria from Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro and in Micaela’s Prayer from 
Carmen. Twice the audience insisted on encore 
for which she sang Gods All Powerful 
from Handel's opera, Radamisto, and Frank 
La Forge’s Song of the Open. Something of a 
coloratura quality, something of a dramatic so- 


singer 
and who 








numbers. 
Pant daca 


prano. mingle in the voice of this young singer, 


whose appearance was one of the 


most successful 
: <<< 
in recent years. 
— 


A gracious stage presence and a 
add to the 
upon her audience. 
St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, 
February 17, 1930. 


routine combine to 


impression she 
makes 


Marie Montana made an excellent impression. 
Miss Montana has a fine combination of voice, 


musicianship and personality, 





three elements in- 
dispensable to the popular success of any artist. 
She has a graceful manner on the stage in addi- 
tion to her splendid musical foundation. and she 
sang two arias with a beauty of vocal quality, and 
a style of delivery 











that completely captivated 
‘ ——<—<— 
Miss Montana’s two encores were 


enthusiastically demanded. St 


her andience. 


. Louis Times. 


A lvric soprano of exceptional gifts. The singer 
displayed a voice of smooth, even texture with 
upper partials of a more dramatic quality. Her 
interpretative ideas were also excellent 
splendid breath control enabled her to 
long phrases very effectively. 

—St. Louis Post Dispatch 
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Claude Warford’s Summer 
School in Paris 

Well 

June and Return Early in September 

Chateau Montmorency to Be the 

Scene of Activity Two 

Months—To Combine Study 

With Recreation—Warford 

Artists in Demand 


for 


are shown in 
Warford’s brochure, illustrating the 
Chateau Montmorency and surroundings in 
ao the annual scene of the Warford Class 
This booklet tells through 
than words can say, for 
following: the friendly 
Warford, originator 
an experiment but 
character, self- 
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full-page pictures 
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its pictures more 
‘tes at once the 
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ch is not 
success, tace of 
idealism: view of the handsome 
: groups of students; drawing- 
rooms: garden parties; the theater, seating 
150. with the stage and Garden Scene from 
Faust: and various excursion resorts 
Situated in Paris the beautiful, in the 
aristocratic Auteil-Passy district, facing the 
Bois-de-Boulogne, it is close to the heart of 
the cit Once the home of a distinguished 
poble French family, it still many 
f the original furnishings, but has been re- 
with electricity, running 
and bathrooms ; an annex 
also available for students 
at this unusual musical head- 
busy with 
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but firm tace 
of this idea, whi 
a fine 
reliance 


main staircast 


contains 
fitted, modernized 
hot and cold water 
(cottage) 15 

The summer 
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singing-lessons, coaching in the theater, ian- 
guage-lessons, etc., Mr. Warford providing 
specialists in all these branches. Small 
wonder it is that his pupils “make good,” for 
the requirements and ideals of each pupil 
form his special study ; 
— unbounded, infectious, 

ven the most languid singer to life. 
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and nothing 
his tenors, William 
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for his attitude 
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two of 
Jones, 


who sees else. 
year, 
Allan sec ured 
Deauville Casino, and have since 
success in opera and concerts in the 
States. The students have frequent 

periods, visits, covering a day’s 

cathedrals, chateaux, ruined 
battle-fields and historic dungeons, 
wth aquatic sports. 
the Methodist Memorial in Chateau 
when, on invitation of the 
sang and ensemble 
luncheon followed on the battlements, 
inspection of the war-relics in the courtyard, 
which adjoins the hotel. Parties to the 
and to the Opera Comique 
ing a_ practical for those 
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of a distinguished career, leading 
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the pudding is the eating” then here 
sufficient that the Warford artists 
demand. 


is proc of 
are in 


FIRST DUTCH STRING- 
MAKERS 


(Eerste Nederlandsche Snarenfabriek) 

Jacques W. Hakkert, director of the Rot- 
terdam house of Ferste Nederlandsche Sna- 
renfabriek (First Dutch Stringmakers), has 
been visiting America recently. This manu- 
facturing firm has been built up upon the 
idea of making strings for violins, violas, 
cellos, basses, harps, and so on, of the finest 
possible quality. The directors of the manu- 
factory have developed a technic of their 
own, depending largely upon meticulous care 
in every stage of the procedure, and con- 
sideration of the needs of the concert artist. 

Performers on stringed instruments, all 
of them, know that for concert performance 
there are certain essentials in the matter of 
strings. These, briefly stated, concern the 
thickness of the strings, their perfect even 
ness throughout their entire length, both of 
weight and thickness, and the general tex- 
ture of the string itself so as not only to 
produce proper tone color but to have lasting 
qualities and to be agreeable to the touch 
of the fingers, especially in the matter oi 
not becoming rough or of developing splin- 
ters of metal or frayed ends of gut. 

The process of making the string is to 
strip the gut into narrow pieces while still 
fresh and wet. This is done after cleaning, 
and the strips are then carefully sorted out 
as to quality, size and so on. The winding 
is done according to the size of the string to 
be made, and is carried out in such a man- 
ner that the string is of exactly the same 
thickness and weight in every portion of its 
entire length. After the strings are thus 
completed, certain of them are wrapped with 
wire so as to make the violin G strings, or 
others of the same sort. All of the work is 
done by hand, and the strings are all quin- 
tenrein (sounding perfect fifths). 

In the manufacture of these strings 
Hakkerts have made some interesting 
provements. By using several of 
precious metals they have been able to 
thicken the gut string by making the metal 
covering thinner. This, of course, gives the 
string a much greater wearing or lasting 
quality, for the strength of the string obvi- 
ously depends upon the gut itself and not 
upon its wire wrapping. If, for instance, 
silver is used, the gut may be 0.60 mm. in 
diameter, while the wire wrapping will be 
0.12 in thickness. This last figure must of 
course be multiplied by two for its addition 
to the diameter of the string. The diameter 
of the string will then be 0.60+0.12+0.12 
0.84 mm. Now 0.84 being taken as the size 
of this particular string, it remains static, 
but its factors may be changed. This hap- 
pens if gold is substituted for silver, with 
the result that the string will be the same 
size and the same weight, but with thicker 
zut, the proportions being 0.64 for the gut, 
0.10 for the metal; and with platinum, the 
figures will be 0.68 for the gut and 0.08 for 
the metal. The platinum string is then ob 
viously the best from the point of view of 
durability. It is also the best from every 
other point of view, platinum being a metal 
particularly applicable to constant use un- 
der the conditions that apply to violin or 
other stringed instrument playing. 

As to expense, of course the gold and 
platinum strings cost more than those 
wrapped in baser metals. On the other hand, 
however, the gold and platinum strings, es 
pecially the latter, last much longer, and the 
metal itself has a sales value when the 
string does finally wear out or break. Plati- 
num being a precious metal, even the small 
portion that is found on the string will be 
well worth turning in for its value as metal 
The use of such strings is actually, in cer- 
tain ways, an economy 
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MME. HERMINE HUDON, 
soprano, founder-president of the De- 
bussy Club, who was heard over radio 
station WRNY on February 18. Mme. 
Hudon is soloist at the French Church 
of Notre Dame in New York and makes 
numerous radio appearances in addition 

to her work with the Debussy Club. 





bound book of testimonials, which is an 
extraordinary collection of autographs. Each 
page contains the photograph of a noted 
artist with his’ signed testimonial to the 
Stringmakers, and for those who value auto 
graphs, the book, quite apart from its im 
portance to the player upon stringed instru- 
ments, should be of interest. On a special 
insert is the commendation of the latest 
newcomer to the violin world, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, late to be bound into the book. 
Among others in the very long list of nota- 
bles found here as recommending Hakkert 
strings are: Louis Bailly, of the Curtis 
Institute ; Judith Bokor, Dutch cellist ; Henri 
Casadesus, of the Society for Ancient In- 
struments of Paris; the Quatuor Capet, 
Renee Chemet, Samuel Dushkin, Carl 
Flesch, the Flonzaley Quartet, Marcel 
Grandjany, Cecilia Hansen, Jascha Heifetz, 
Joseph Hollman, Hans Kindler, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Sylvia Lent, Carlos Salzedo, 
Sametini, Albert Spalding, Josef Szigeti, 
Jacques Thibaut, Lionel Tertis, Cornelius 
van Vliet, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. 


too 
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Tickets for Boston Music Students 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has re- 
ceived from the estate of Maria T. Jones of 
Boston, as a bequest in memory of Adek 
Wentworth Jones, a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a fund to 
be used for tickets for the music students of 
Boston. It is specified that two-thirds of 
these tickets shall go to pupils of the New 
England Conservatory. 


William Busch Sails 
William 


Busch, English concert 
who visited America during the months of 
January and February, has just sailed for 
home. Mr. Busch got as far west as Omaha 
on his travels, and was successful with the 
American public and the critics. He will re 
turn to America next season for a more ex- 
tended tour. 


pianist, 


Erich Simon in New York 
It was announced some weeks ago that 
Erich Simon was on his way to New York. 
Mr. Simon however, was delayed, and did 
not arrive until March 11. He is now at 
the Astor Hotel. 
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Bush Conservatory Summer Courses 


Interest Supervisors at Conference 


Of particular interest to progressive su- 
pervisors and music directors attending the 
Music Supervisors National Conference in 
Chicago this week are the degree courses 
offered by Bush Conservatory this summer 
in school music and the normal course in 
class piano (the Curtis System) leading to 
the teachers certificate. 

Lyravine Votaw, director of the school 
music department of the Conservatory, is a 
noted teacher of school music teachers and 
an authority on methods and materials for 
grades and Junior High. She has written 
many articles on school music for the music 
magazines and is generally known as one 
of the leaders in this most progressive pro- 
fession. 

Mrs. Homer Cotton, who teaches the high 
school courses in the Bush Conservatory 
summer school, has achieved national rec- 
ognition as an educator. She is first vice- 
president of the North Central section of 
the National Conference and last year was 
secretary for the Association. Her teaching 
experience has been very extensive, both as 
supervisor and teacher of teachers, and she 
is at present and has been for nine years, 
the director of music at the New Trier 
High School. 

In such capable hands, the courses offered 
this summer at Bush are indicative of its 
usual leadership in educational matters. Miss 
Votaw gives the method courses for grades 
and junior high. Mrs. Cotton will have 
some exceptionally interesting work in High 
School Organization, Appreciation and Con- 
ducting. 

The up-to-date interest of supervisors in 
class methods of teaching orchestral instru- 
ments is likewise adequately handled in the 
summer schedule, which includes class violin 
methods by Lorentz Hansen and class in- 
struction in wood-winds and brass, as well 
as practical band experience under Elmo 
Roesler. Other essential courses, as His- 
tory of Music, by Edgar A. Brazelton, Har- 
mony, composition and orchestration, score 
reading and conducting are included and 
stage production, also, for those desiring 
this subject. 

All courses in the School Music Depart- 
ment are made as individual as possible, 
and classes are assigned according to the 
needs of the registrant and his maximum 
advancement. All courses offered are fully 
accredited by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation and the State of Illinois. Graduates 
are accepted in Illinois and majority of 
other states without examination. 

In the class piano department, Bush Con- 
servatory is fortunate in having Helen Cur- 
tis, originator of the Curtis Class Piano 


Course, as the director of the department. 
The wide recognition of Miss Curtis’ work 
in raising the standards of class piano in- 
struction from a casual untrained activity of 
the piano teacher into the specialist’s field 
is evident of the success of her work. She 
is a member of the piano section of the 
Conference Committee on Instrumental Af- 
fairs and her course is being used with out- 
standing success in the public schools of Chi- 
cago and New York and in many other large 
and small cities of the United States and 
Canada, also in numerous conservatories and 
parochial schools. 

The Teacher’s Certificate in class piano 
is granted at the completion of the second 
year course but requires in addition a year 
of practical teaching. The six week summer 
course is attracting many supervisors and 
teachers of music (as well as excellent pian- 
ists) for in compact form it covers the 60 
hours of work required in the academic year 
and forwards the period of preparation for 
entrance into this modern and_ lucrative 
branch of music teaching. 

There will be two demonstrations of the 
Curtis Class Piano Course at the Confer- 
ence—on Tuesday morning as a part of the 
class piano demonstration of the Chicago 
public schools, and on Tuesday afternoon 
at Eighth Street Theater, where she will 
conduct the demonstration vane e 


Louis Eckstein Again Honored by 
King of Italy 

A second honor has been bestowed upon 
Louis Eckstein, general director of the Ra- 
vinia Opera, by His Majesty, the King of 
Italy—that of Commendatore of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. Mr. Eckstein was 
decorated as a Chevalier of this same order 
two years ago, and the new rank was con- 
ferred on him on March 13 by the Italian 
Consul General of Chicago. In accepting the 
honors on both occasions, Mr. Eckstein 
deemed it a favor bestowed in recognition of 
Ravinia’s progress and expressed pride that 
his institution, the Ravinia Opera, should be 
deemed worthy of recognition by a country 
from which has come much of the greatest of 
musical art. 


Ernest Bloch Subsidized 


A fund of $100,000 has been established by 
the family of the late Jacob and Rosa Stern, 
music lovers of San Francisco, to provide an 
income for the next ten years for Ernest 
Bloch, distinguished Jewish composer. The 
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fund, which will be kept intact by the Uni- 
versity of California, is calculated to yield 
the composer $5,000 a year for the time spe- 
cified. After that time the income will be 
used for the establishment of a chair in 
music and for musical scholarships at the 
University. During the next ten years Mr. 
Bloch will accept no permanent engagement 
of any sort, it being the desire of the Stern 
family that he devote himself entirely to 
creative work. 


V.M.T.A. Tenth Convention 

The Virginia Music Teachers’ State As- 
sociation will hold its tenth anniversary con- 
vention at Roanoke, Va., March 24 to 27, the 
Association having been organized at Roa- 
noke in 1920. 

A special feature of this convention will 
be a complimentary session, Tuesday after- 
noon, March 25, at Hotel Patrick Henry, 
where the M. +. A. will have as its guests 
the Federated Music Clubs of Virginia, who 
will be holding their convention at the same 
time, in special joint sessions. 

The program will also include three thirty~ 
minute artists’ recitals by well known Vir- 
ginia musicians. Other important features of 
the convention will be the State Board 
Examinations for private teachers of applied 
music, on March 24, and the general busi- 
ness session and election of officers, March 26. 
The two associations will hold their annual 
joint banquet Tuesday night, and will present 
Rosa Ponselle in recital on March 26. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
Saved 


After a meeting of the directors and com- 
mittees of the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company on March 18, Mrs. Henry M. Tra- 
cey, president and general manager, an- 
nounced that a financial crisis had been suc- 
cessfully averted, and that the company 
would continue its activities. Plans for next 
season are already being made. This sea- 
son’s schedule calls for three more perform- 
ances, the last of —_— will be Die Meister- 
singer on April 3 


Polacco Sails ~~ Europe 


Giorgio Polacco sailed from New York 
on March 15 for Naples to witness perform- 
ances during the tae gy season at the San 

Carlo Opera of Naples, the Royal Opera of 
oe the Reggio of Turin and at La Scala. 
He will be joined shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the tour by Manager Herbert M. 
Johnson, and the two will conduct the cus- 
tomary spring and summer auditions in Italy, 
France, Germany and England. 


23rd Perfield Summer School 
Session 
Effa Ellis Perfield announces the twenty- 
third annual session of the Perfield Summer 
School at Schoodic Lake, Brownville, Me., 
from July 22 to shalt 12. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Returns 

Mme. Galli-Curci, who recently canceled 
the remainder of her European tour, arrived 
in New York on the S. S. Aquitania on 
March 19, 

The Kinseys Back in Chicago 

Carl D. Kinsey and his wife have returned 
to pe ( shicago Musical College from a bene- 
ficial sojourn in Miami Beach, Fla. 





Foreign News 
| in Brief 


| | 





DoNAUESCHINGEN—BADEN-BADEN FESTIVAL 


Moves TO BERLIN 

Bertin.—The annual festival of modern 
chamber music which was_ started in 
Donaueschingen in 1922 under the patronage 
of the Prince of Fiirstenberg and which later 
moved to Baden-Baden, will be given in 
Zerlin this year with the financial help of 
the Broadcasting Company. It will be 
called Neue Musik 1930 Berlin and will be 
held in the High School for Music. The 
program will include music for the home 
and for amateurs (vocal and instrumental) ; 
music for pedagogical purposes ; broadcasting 
music (listening plays and music for enter- 
tainment) and scenic pieces with music. 
CoLtoGNeE Hears OrIGINAL BecGar’s OPERA 
CoLoGne.—The Beggar’s Opera, in its orig 
inal form, has just been given with great 
success by the faculty of the theatrical 
science department of the University of 
Cologne. In view of the triumphs scored 
by Kurt Weill’s Drei Groschenoper, it was 
particularly interesting to hear this two- 
hundred-year-old work which had inspired 
the modern one. The old masterpiece was 
given an excellent production by the teac ‘hers 
and pupils of the University. iy 
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PERCY 


GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUS 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR 


Only Members of the Faculty Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) - 


Vera Kaplun-Aronson 
Maurice Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole-Audet 
Lawrence Beste 
Elsie Barge 

John J. Blackmore 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Lillian Boguslawski 
Frances Bohannon 
Mary Rives Brown 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Mabelle L. Case 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Marjorie Dwyer 
Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 
Frances Frothingham 
Helen Gannon 

Ruby Ginsburg 
Percy Grainger 
Helen Greenebaum 
Alice Hackett 
Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 
Frederick Harwood 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
Sarah Isaacs 

Herbert Johnson 
Florence Booco Johnson 
Myra Seifert Johnson 


PIANO 


Carrie D. Keil 
Dorothy Kendrick 
Max Kramm 

Grace Levinson 
Stanley Levey 
Celéne Loveland 
Louise McCoy 
Louise MacDowell 
Mollie Margolies : 
Marian Douglas Martin 
Della Tully Matthews 
Laura Neel 

Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Eugen Putnam 
Alexander Raab 

Bess Resseguie 
André Skalski 
Estella A. Striplin 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Clara Siegel 

Walter David Smith 
Rose Sorkin 

Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Mary Voorhees 
Annette Walsh 

Jane Waterman 

C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
Stephen B. Williams 
Giula Williams 
Gertrude Williamson 
Esther Mills Wood 


VOICE 


Estelle Liebling 
Albert Lukken 

Helen R. Marshall 
Pauline Castleman Morris 
Jessie Waters Northrup 
Ralph Page 

Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Francesca Proschowski 
Graham Reed 

Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
Camille Robinette 
Marie Dewild Scott 
Clark E. Snell 

Ellis E. Snyder 
Estella A. Striplin 
George Stump 
George Sutton 

Mary W. Titus 

Isaac Van Grove 

Carl J. Waterman 
Vernon Williams 
Wm. James Work 


Lyman Ackley 
Aurelia Arimondi 
Arch Bailey 

Frances Hovey Bergh 
Gordon Campbell 
Ella Cave 

Faye Crowell 

L. N. Dailey 

Herman DeVries 
Myrtle Dunn 
Beatrice Dyke 
Ernest Edwards 
Robert Everhart 
Willis Fleetwood 
Mrs. Willis Fleetwood 
Effie Cline Fones 

L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Maude Gutzmer 
Alice Hackett 
Richard Hageman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
Elsie Kincheloe 

Julia LeVine 


Cora Cook 

Lois Dyson 

Mrs. John L. Eckel 
Max Fischel 
Margaret Fried 
Maurice Goldblatt 
Nan Gordon-Hood 
Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 
Victor H. Jindra 
Ruth Keppel 
Victor Kuzdo 


VIOLIN 
Christian Lyngby 
John McKenzie 
Rudolph Reiners 
Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 
L. Dean Sands 
Editha Todd 
Mary Towbin 
Anah Webb 
Michel Wilkomirski 
Jacob Wolf 
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Charles H. Demorest 
C. Gordon Wedertz 
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ORGAN 
Charles H. Demorest 
Helen Greenebaum 
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Ennio Bolognini 
Goldie Gross 


VIOLA 
Maurice Goldblatt 


HARMONY, COME 
TION, COUNTERP 
ORCHESTRATION, 
CANON AND FUG 

Gustav Dunkelberger 

Laura D. Harris 

Dr. Wesley LaViolette 

Jane Waterman 

Franklin Madsen 
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OF TEACHERS WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire, Action) CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA 
Isaac Van Grove Mabel L. Howatt 


Herman DeVries DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Anne Bryan 
O 


CLASSES pore) 
Vocal Richard Hageman ee ae 
Frantz Proschowski LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE Se ae 
Richard Hageman CHORAL TECHNIQUE ranklin Madsen 
hed: Dalley Father W. J. Finn RADIO BROADCASTING COURSE 
Estelle Liebling ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CON- Arch Bailey 
DUCTING 


ae - - MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Violin André Skalski Margaret Streeter 


Leon eppas a oo eee SCHOOL ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ COURSE 
Piano nenry, omg ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
Percy Grainger PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING 


Alexander Raab CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION AND 
BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING yp 


André Skalski : 
Maurice Aronson Any mere no a 4 —v- 
Mollie Margolies MOVIE-TONE COURSE in atta ce 
, VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES Frente Preechewell STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
Vocal SCHOOL BANDMASTERS’ COURSE a 
" BAND INSTRUMENT CLASSES - . a a 
ried a TECHNIQUE OF THE BATON memgnilindoneenaogng 
Estelle Liebli CONDUCTING STRING ENSEMBLE 
an Se ENSEMBLE AND BAND ORGANIZATION Max Fischel 
Piano Captain A. R. Gish CLARINET, SAXOPHONE 
Percy Grainger J. C. McCanles Manuel V. Santos 
Moissaye Boguslawski SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE HARP 
Edward Collins DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 7 
Julia Lois Caruthers Mabel L. Howatt =— 
‘Al arene Walton Pyre FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
expat mae Helen Striblin Pyre Hubert Schmit 
André Skalski David W. Gavin Captain Steubel 
W. Otto Miessner DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccen- Amedeo Nobili 
Violin tric, Interpretative) ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Leen Sametini Cecille Jean Barnett Dr. Eston V. Tubbs 


Max Fischel CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director A 





All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


BACHELOR and MASTER DEGREES 


The Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory, and Teaching 
Certificates are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill required number of 
Summer’s study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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the Washington Heights Musical Club, is- 
sued invitations for a musical program at 
headquarters on March 9, the artist of the 
afternoon being John Blumers, Jr., pianist, 
who played standard works by Beethoven, 
Schumann, MacDowell and Chopin. The 
guest of honor was Chalmers Clifton. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, 
who was obliged to cancel her American tour 
this season on account of illness, will return 
next season for a tour during February and 
March 

Margarete Dessoff, conductor of the 
\ Cappella Chorus, gave members of the 
National Association of Organists opportu- 
nity of observing her method of rehearsal at 
headquarters on March 10. Her very ex- 
plicit directions, musical and_ intellectual 
suggestions, with definite beat and evident 
authority, all this was a pleasure to note. 

Catherine de Vogel, Dutch soprano, 
who specializes in giving folk songs in cos- 
tume, has added to her many 
recent appearance in Lakeland, Winterpark, 
Sebring and Clearwater, Fla. She was en- 
thusiastically received by her listeners. 

Clarence Dickinson has resumed his 
Lenten Friday Noon Hours of Music at the 
Brick Church, New York, his March 14 sub- 
ject being Love, carrying out his general title 
for the What Men Live By. The as- 
isting ‘artists were Earle Spicer, baritone, 
and Godfrey Ludlow, violinist. On Ash 
Wednesday, at Union Theological Seminary, 
he produced Elijah, the full chorus being 
assisted by Lillian Gustafson, Mary Hopple, 
Arthur Kraft and Alexander Kisselburgh, 
soloists; he produced the same work at the 
Brick Church, March 7, with Corleen 
Wells, Rose Bryant, Arthur Hackett and 
Mr. Kisselburgh. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist, and 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital under the auspices of the Monday 
Musical Club, Youngstown, O., last month, 
which included works by representative com 
posers of all ages, closing with the Schu- 
mann piano concerto, Mr. Farnam represent- 
ing the orchestra. Both artists were over 
whelmed with felicitations. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
engaged as guest artist for two 
May festivals, the Ann Arbor 
May 16 and the North Shore 
Evanston, Ill., on May 24 

Anna Hamlin’s recent engagements in 
cluded appearances in concert and also over 
the radio. On March 4 she was heard as 
soloist with the Matinee Musical Club in 
Cincinnati, and on March 12 gave an after- 
noon recital in that city and in the evening 
broadcasted over WLW. She also was heard 
recently over station WEAF, New York, on 
the American Radiator Hour. The soprano 
is to give a recital at the Studebaker Theater, 
Chicago, on March 23, and on April 2 will 
appear in recital at the Cosmopolitan Club, 
Ne W York. 

Albert W. Jackson, baritone, was vocal 
soloist on the February 8 Radio Hour of Cal 
vary Baptist Church, singing the prayer from 
Der Freischutz and Song of Thanksgiving 
(Allitsen), after which he received many 
compliments. He at present is in charge 
of a choir in St. Alban’s, L. I. 
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tary of War and Mrs. Hurley. It was only 
a special performance of this sort that caused 
the Metropolitan to break its rigid rule and 
excuse Mr. Johnson during his opera sea- 
His program included arias from the 
operas, Louise and La Boheme, and numbers 
by Peri-Floridian, Hue, Rachmaninoff, Car- 
penter, Head, Novello and Weaver. 

Charles King, pianist- accompanist, was 
at the piano for Eusebio Concialdi in his two 
recitals in New York, at Town Hall and 
Steinway Hall. Me King also acted as 
accompanist for Emma Otero when she ap- 
peared in joint recital with Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, in Bristol, Va. on March 1, and 
again on March 4 when she was heard with 
Richard Crooks in recital in Toronto. 

Karl Leimer, sole teacher of Walter 
Gieseking, noted pianist, now engaged with 
a piano master class in Los Angeles, was 
indorsed by Gieseking in a letter which says 
in part: “I again express to you my hearti- 
est thanks for the assistance you gave me. 
I consider it one of the luckiest events of 
my life to have taken lessons and received 
my musical education from you. Hardly an- 
other teacher has so precise a method of 
playing piano; hardly another pedagogue .has 
given to his pupils such unlimited 
bilities of further development in their mu- 
sical career. Your successes will be in 
accordance with your excellent surpassing 
artistic qualities. This is my sincere wish 
in bidding you farewell, my dear master!” 

The Lester Concert Ensemble, spon- 
sored by the Lester Piano Company, will 
appear on April 3 at the Women’s Club of 
Alden, Pa., at which time Elwood Weiser, 
baritone, will be the vocalist, and the follow- 
ing evening the ensemble will be heard at 
the Women’s Club of Claymont, Del., with 
David H. Miller, tenor, as vocalist. At a 
concert on April 5, Marguerite Barr, con- 
tralto, will sing, and the other members of 
the ensemble appearing at these concerts are 
Wissow, pianist; Jeno de Donath, 
violinist, and Mary Miller Mount, accom- 
panist. 

Boris Levenson has been made a mem- 
ber of the theory department of the Settle 
ment Music School in Philadelphia, of which 
John Grolle is director. Mr. Levenson 
brings with him to the faculty the benefit 
of training received from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Alexander Glazounoff. 

Hazel Longman sang excerpts from 
Sadko, for a lecture on that opera given by 
George Folsom Granberry at Berkeley Insti- 
tute. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, duo-pian- 
ists, completed their thirteenth season before 
the American public with an appearance in 
Atlantic City. They will play at the Ann 
Arbor festival on May 17 and will then 
retire for the summer to prepare for their 
farewell tour next season, which will extend 
from coast to coast. 

Alexander McCurdy, Jr., 
Lenten organ concert at the St. 
man Lutheran Church in Reading, Pa., on 
March 4. He was assisted by the following 
from the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, of which he is organist 
and choirmaster: Olive Marshall, soprano; 
Josephine Jirak, contralto; Herman Gatter, 
tenor, and Ammon Berkheiser, 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, was a special fea 
ture of the Sunday Night concert at the Pres 
ident Theater, singing two Puccini arias with 
splendid fervor and outstanding success. 
Later he sang songs by Morgan, Willeby and 
Campbell-Tipton, the audience applauding 
until he added an encore, d’Hardelot's Be- 
cause, which he sang with beauty of expres- 
sion. Uniting with baritone d’Amico in the 
duet from Boheme, he won still more hon- 
ors, and finished his triumphs of the evening 
with Mendelssohn's If With All Your Hearts. 
Every appearance of this tenor brings him 
added renown. 

Vera Nette announces that her artist- 
pupils, Guy Moore, tenor, and Vance Hayes, 
baritone, appeared on March 5 before the 
Texas Club. A special feature was a Texas 
Hills of Home, ere by Oscar 
Fox and sung by Vance Hayes. Guy Pitner 
was the accompanist. Miss Nette, the sing- 
ers. and the accompanist are all Texans. 

Oskenonton, Mohawk Indian baritone, 
has postponed his return to New York from 
Europe. In October he will be heard in his 
own recital and in the new Concert Revue 
presented by his manager, Catharine A. 
Bamman. 

Margaret Riegelmann received compli 
ments in La Prensa following her recital in 
P ythian Hall, New York, in part as follows : 

She revealed her fresh and young voice 
and her intelligent comprehension of the vari 
ous demands of music.” 

Anne Rockefeller, pianist, 
given several New York recitals 
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has 
won 


who 
and 


“The audience re- 
called Miss Peter- 
son so many times 
that one might have 
thought the after- 
noon was one of 
opera and not an 
orchestral concert.” 


The Chicago 
Daily Journal 
said the above 
about May 
Peterson, sop- 
rano, formerly 
Opera Comique 
and Metropoli- 
tan Opera 
Company. 
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excellent press comments, appeared on March 
19 at a concert given under the auspices of 
the Sisterhood Temple Bethel at the Berkley 
Carteiet, Asbury Park, N. J. On March 30, 
Miss Rockefeller will play at a concert at 
the Carroll Club, New York. 

Hugh Ross, conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum, gave a series of lectures on Tu- 
dor Church Music at the School of Sacred 
Music of Union Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, director. He _ traced 
the development of the madrigal in Europe, 
and the influence exerted upon it by the Ref- 
ormation. He demonstrated points to be ob- 
served in performing the Tudor anthem, us- 
ing as examples Gibbons’ God Is Gone Up, 
Hosanna to the Son of David, Upon My Lap 
My Soveraigne Sits, etc. 

Mary Turner Salter, well known Ameri- 
can composer, is also a highly successful 
vocal teacher, having gained distinction as 
a concert, oratorio and church singer, with 
choral societies, etc. She was pupil and rep- 
resentative of Erminia Rudersdorf, one ot 
the greatest authorities in opera and ora- 
torio this country has known. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of 
Town Hall, New York, assisted by Mrs. 
Herbert R. Spencer at his recital, Erie, Pa., 
last month, played some of the numbers 
which he has played at his Town Hall re- 
citals, including Finlandia (Sibelius), Liebes- 
tod (Wagner), the St. Anne’s Fugue, etc. 

Michael Sherry, well known concert 
tenor, formerly associated with the Win- 
thrope Ames Opera Company and the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, as well as various 
other musical organizations, has been heard 
in several recitals this season, reaping much 
favorable comment from the press. Mr. 
Sherry is accompanied by his wife, Ola 

3idwell-Sherry, pianist, singer and reader. 

Sidney Sukoenig, young American pian- 
ist and composer, gave a recital at the Bee- 
thovensaal, Berlin, Germany, last month and 
presented an interesting program. He was 
enthusiastically received and won excellent 
commendations from the press. 

Bia Troubetskoy, pianist, pupil solely of 
Karl Leimers, gave a piano recital in Aula 
Hall, Hanover, Germany, early in the month, 
winning hearty praise for the way she played 
Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and Scria- 
bin pieces. She accompanied Prof. Leimer 
to Los Angeles for further study. 

Claude Warford’s studio activities in- 
clude the following: Allen Jones, tenor, has 
fulfilled twenty-five engagements this season 
and is booked for as many more before the 
end of May; William Hain, tenor, in addi- 
tion to his engagements with the Little 
Theatre Opera Co., has been engaged as 
soloist for a long term contract by station 
WABC; Edgar Laughlin, baritone, has been 
engaged for the second quartet of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Manhattan; Alice 
Atkins, in addition to her work with the 
Little Theatre Opera Co., sang engagements 
recently in New York and Chatham, N. J. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club 
has issued its bulletin for March, showing 
that the club, which was organized some 
years ago by Jane R. Cathcart, is active and 
successful. 
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New American Compositions 


Presented at Eastman School 
Civic Orchestra Gives All-American Program. 


RocHEster, N. Y.—The sixteenth of the 
American composers’ concerts under the di- 
rection of the Eastman School of Music was 
given in Kilbourn Hall with Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the school, conducting 
the same admirable orchestra, drawn from 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, that 
has played at previous concerts. First per- 
formances were offered of a symphony by 
Randall Thompson, dedicated to Dr. Han- 
son; a symphony-concertante for horn, piano 
and orchestra by Mark Wessel, who played 
the piano score, the composition being dedi- 
cated to Wendell Hoss, who played the horn 
part; and a prelude and allegro by Gertrude 
Brown, an instructor at Vassar College. 

The Thompson symphony has much ex- 
cellent instrumentation that challenges and 
holds attention. The opening employs a 
novel use of the percussion but makes prog- 
ress to something more solid. Critics felt 
that the work as a whole was uneven, the 
product more of impulsive imagination than 
adherence to the logical conclusion of the 
matter. 

The Wessel composition is a sort of sym- 
phony with solo instrument parts. There are 
passages which give the horn charming op- 
portunities, of which Mr. Hoss, a master of 
the horn, made full use. The work is in 
four movements and includes a piano score, 
which was played by the composer. 

Miss Brown, who was given the degree of 
master of music by the University of Roch- 
ester last June, has written two short pieces 
that were well liked. The allegro, which 
has genuine humor, was played at an earlier 


concert; the prelude is lyrically serious and 
promising of more important things. 

Civic OrcHESTRA PLAYS PADEREWSKI 

Prize Work 

At an all-American concert on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, Guy Fraser Harrison conducting, gave 
a first American performance of the “Pil- 
grim” symphony of Paul Hastings Allen, 
New England composer. The symphony was 
awarded the Paderewski prize in 1908 but 
has not been played in public since that time. 

The symphony, in D minor, suggests the 
American racial spirit from the time of the 
Pilgrims. It includes snatches of Indian 
chants, plantation songs and popular tunes. 
In the final movement the composer evidently 
looked ahead two decades and employed 
syncopated rhythms and tunes quite in the 
mode of the present day. 

The program included also two Indian 
dances by Charles Sanford Skilton, another 
New England composer, which originally 
were composed for string quartet. The Deer 
Dance is part of the annual memorial ser- 
vice of the Rogue River Indians of Oregon 
for dead comrades. The War Dance is a 
simple Cheyenne melody, accompanied 
throughout by drums. 

Other numbers selected by Mr. Harrison 
were the In Bohemia overture of Henry Had- 
ley; Victor MHerbert’s Indian Summer; 
Guion’s arrangement of Turkey in the Straw; 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, and the 
first movement of MacDowell’s piano con- 
certo in D minor, with Marjorie Truelove 


MacKown as soloist. BW. S: 





Mlynarski Guest Conductor 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Makes First Local Appearance as Conductor of a Professional Symphony 


Orchestra and Is 


Warmly Received—Another Informal Talk 


and Recital at Boghetti Studio—Felix Salmond 
Gives Recital at Curtis Institute. 


PHILADELPHIA, PAa.—Emil Mlynarski was 
the guest conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for the concerts of March 14 and 
15. This is Mr. Mlynarski’s first season in 
the United States, he having come over to 
head the Orchestra Department and conduct 
the Curtis Institute Orchestra. He has also 
been the conductor of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company this season. These 
concerts marked his first appearance here as 
conductor of a professional symphony or- 
chestra. He received a warm reception from 
the audience, and presented an enjoyable 
program. 

The opening number was Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 9 in C minor (Fifth Londoner ) 
which was entirely delightful. The beautiful 
cello solo in the Menuetto was exquisitely 
played by Willem Van den Burg. The 
Finale-Vivace, so sprightly in character, 
brought the symphony to a close. Mr. 
Mlynarski gave to this a splendid interpre- 
tation, bringing out the characteristics of the 
composer with great fidelity. 

The Strauss tone poem, Tod und Ver- 
klarung, again brought to the audience the 
sombre struggle of life with death and the 
final triumph and beauty of the “hereafter.” 

After the intermission came three beauti- 
ful Russian numbers—Liadoff’s The En- 
chanted Lake, so atmospheric and descrip- 
tive: the Introduction and Cortege de Noces 
from Le Coq d’Or by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and the magnificent Romeo and Juliet over- 
ture-fantasie by Tschaikowsky. In_ these 
conductor and orchestra did some of the best 
work of the evening. But the Romeo and 
luliet fantasie proved the climax of the en- 
tire program, as it received an inspired _in- 
terpretation and fine performance. The 
audience recalled Mr. Mlynarski many times 
at the close. 

INFORMAL TALK AND RECITAL 

\ large number of invited guests, includ- 
ing many well known in musical circles, 
gathered in the studios of Giuseppe Boghetti, 
on Saturday afternoon, March 15, to enjoy 
the third i in the series of four Informal Talks 
on Musical Subjects, given by Samuel Ae 
Laciar, music editor of the Public Ledger 
and to hear some excellent singing (illus- 
trating the Talk) by pupils of Mr. Boghetti. 

Mr. Laciar’s subject for this talk was 
“The Songs of German Gpmposers,” which 
he said was such an exhaustive theme that 
he would necessarily have to touch but 
briefly upon the various points of it. The 


were so arranged, however, as to 
enlightening bird's-eye 
view of the subject to his listeners. Mention- 
ing the earlest Hildenbrandt-lied, Ludwigs- 
lied, of 822, he proceeded through the time 
of the Minnesingers and Meistersingers, 
with whom we are familar through the indi- 
viduals, Tannhauser, and Hans Sachs, as 
immortalized by Wagner. Then came the 
Volkslieder and Chorales of the Reforma- 
tion, and the year 1600, which brought the 
first real solo songs. Then the birth of Bach 
and Handel in 1685, who were to influence 
German songs, although they wrote few solo 
songs. Six composers were mentioned as 
definitely writing songs and_ contributing 
much to their development—Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Reichardt 
(who was spoken of as the forerunner of 
Schubert). Schubert, of course, was pre- 
eminent as a song writer, having composed 
613. Then brief notes on Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Robert Frantz, leading di- 
rectly to Brahms, who again attained a pin- 
nacle in this type. Liszt, Wagner, Richard 
Strauss and Huzo Wolff also contributed 
much, and Mr. Laciar closed by saying “The 
Song today is revered as never before.” 

The program which followed brought a 
large surprise to the audience in the debut 
of Kathryn Boghetti (Mrs. Boghetti), who 
has one of the loveliest and deepest contralto 
voices that has been heard here in many 
seasons. The first note of Aufenthalt by 
Schubert caused one to “sit up and take 
notice.” This number was followed by Der 
Tod und Das Madchen, also by Schubert. 
30th were sung with much art and a wealth 
of feeling which brought spontaneous and 
prolonged applause. Later on the program 
Mrs. Boghetti did equally fine work in her 
singing of Die Mainacht (Brahms), Von 
Dunklem Schleier Umsponnen, and Zueig- 
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Heard in Chicago 
Polacco, 
Opera, 
the Windy City on March 12 for Europe, 


musical 
left 


Maestro Giorgio 
the Chicago Civic 


That 
director of 


via Washington and New York. He took 
the Capitol Limited at one o'clock and was 
escorted to the depot by many friends . 

that Rachel Busey Kinsolving is very ill at 
a Chicago hospital . . . . that Edith Mason 
may not return to the Chicago Opera next 
season .... that Moret’s Lorenzacio will 


American premiere here next sea- 
with the Chicago Civic Opera, Vanni 
Marcoux singing thé baritone role, which 
he created at its world premiere .... that a 
new bureau has just opened in (¢ ‘hicago, pre 
senting talent on Friday evening of each 
week. The recitals will be known as the Fri 
day Musicales... . that Samuel Insull will 
not travel in Europe with Maestro Polacco, 
as erroneously reported in several Chicago 
dailies . Sig. Polacco, however, will travel 
in Europe with Herbert M. Johnson, busi 
ness manager of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
in search of new talent... . and that it is 
rumored that Marechal, cellist, will be en- 
gaged for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
next year. Ree 


have its 


son 


The Venice Music Festival 

The second week of September, a music 
festival is to be given in connection with the 
3iennial International Exposition in Venice, 
during which there will be three orchestra 
concerts presenting ancient and modern 
Italian works, three concerts of modern 
chamber music, one evening of opera, during 
which works by Monteverdi, Stravinsky and 
De Falla will be given, and a om concert 
in the Basilica S. Giovanni e Paolo. The 
orchestra will be that of the Augusteum of 
Rome, directed by Molinari. This music 
festival, which has been arranged by the 
composers Adriano Lualdi and Alfredo Ca- 
sella, is given under the auspices of the 
Italian government. The executive commit- 
tee includes also Mario Labroca and Marino 
Lazzari. 


Musical Mosaic Here, April 8 

The first American performance of a 
Musical Mosaic, for the benefit of the Rus- 
sian Cultural Center, will be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on April 8. The 
entertainment will consist of a concert pro- 
gram by well known artists followed by 
Gypsy songs and Russian dancing. 


Operettas for Chicago 
A partial list of artists engaged for prin 
cipal roles in the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany’s season of light opera in the Civic 


Theater, opening April twenty-first, includes 
the following : 

Sopranos—Hilda 
Lois Johnston, Margery 

Lorna Doone Jackson, 
tenors—Giuseppe Cavadore, 
man, Chauncey Parsons; baritones and 
basses—Mark Daniels, Barre Hill and Wil 
liam Scholtz. Frank St. Leger wll conduct 
the light opera performances. 

The will open with the Bohemran 
Girl. The next opera chosen is The Chimes 
of Normandy, which will be sung the 
of April 28. 


Freund 
contraltos 
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Burke, Helen 
Maxwell; 
Irene 

Charles 
] 
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week 


Mischakoff Engaged for Chicag» 
Symphony 

Mischa Mischakoff, who appeared as solo 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
February 21, scored a unanimous success 
with the critics and the powers that be, for 
immediately following he was engaged to 
succeed Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, who 
is leaving at the end of the 


season 


Guilbert’s Successes in Berlin and 
Vienna 
(By special cable) 

Vienna, March 18—Yvette Guilbert 
recently gave two concerts in Berlin with 
great success. Following that her four 
appearances in Vienna were completely 
sold out, and the audience continued its 
enthusiasm until the lights were turned 

K. 


out. 
' £2 
Eleanore Spencer Plays in Vienna 
According to cable advices, Eleanore 
Spencer, pianist, recently played with the 
Prague Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
direction of Georg Szell. She played the 
Schumann Concerto beautifully and won 
extraordinary success from public and 
. * 


Cherniavskys Score in Paris 
According to a cable from Paris, “the 
Cherniavskys’ concert here repeats their 
Berlin, Vienna and Amsterdam success. 
Great applause and many recalls.” 
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Did 
mentalist 
tal? 


you ever know a dyed-in-the-wool instru- 
who could sit through an entire song reci- 
= —_ 

Up to a comparatively short time ago the best 
Spanish music was written by a Pole and a French- 
man—Moszkowski and Bizet. 

6 

Orchestral musicians are especially partial to new 
conductors who tell them that the first three notes of 
Beethoven's fifth symphony are not a triplet. 


\ proud mother, who boasted to her neighbor that 
her four-year-old daughter could play on the har- 
monium, was met by the rejoinder: “Well, what of 
it? My three-year-old boy plays on the linoleum.” 

Italy, the birthplace and home of opera, is fast 
becoming an important “symphonic” country. In the 
realm of chamber music the composers of the sunny 
hoot-shaped (not boot-legged) peninsula are still 
somewhat remiss 

The Pilgrims’ Chorus in Tannhauser has caused 
the dismissal of more choral repetiteurs than any 
other operatic excerpt. To keep the choristers from 
about a whole tone lower than the opening 
kev would seem to require a gyroscopic leader. 


ending 


at about this time of the season, 
the Metropolitan Opera repertoire used to include 
Petrushka and Cog d’Or. Their absence is to be 
regretted, for both are works of genius, full of mel- 
ody, musical wit, keen tonal character drawing, and 
and brilliant orchestration. 


n some year;rs, 


remarkably 


clever 
cable 


forbidden all 


\ news eports: “The Vienna Opera has 
until the fall of the curtain, 
directed against the claque.” 
foregoing is herewith respectfully suggested for 
sideration to the Metropolitan Opera House. 
institution never heard of the 


applause 


neasure which 1s 


jut, mayhap, that 
( laque ? 
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Wagner fanatics consider that the “most unkindest 

cut of all” is any sort of cut made in the scores of 

the master. That belief is supremely stupid. All 

the Wagner operas are too long. They should be 


abbreviated to fit modern tastes and requirements. 
texts repeat themselves over and over 


Wagner’s 


again, and so do some of his musical ilfustrations. 


MUSICAL COURIER 

Any Wagner opera that lasts longer than three hours 
is in the way of finally becoming an infliction for any 
hearer except a Wagner fanatic. That species would 
willingly listen for seven or eight hours if need be. 
But why bore thousands of persons in order to make 
a musical holiday for a few? 

apparently above criticism as a con- 
is being attacked in certain 
quarters because he steadily refuses to perform 
\merican compositions. How can his artistic con- 
science remain calm when he reads herewith that 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra has produced this sea- 
works by Hadley, Skilton, Allen, MacDowell, 
Guion, Herbert, Sousa, Wessel, Randall Thompson, 
and even Gertrude Brown? 


Toscanini, 
ductor and interpreter, 


son 


Ten of the aspirants to first-prize honors in the 
Miami beauty pageant were recently entertained by 
the Mana-Zucca Club of Miami, Florida. Leonard 
Liebling, editor-in-chief of the MusrcaLt Courier, 
was also one of the featured guests. A program 

f French music, presented by members of the club, 
entirely engrossed the attention of Mr. Liebling, a 
fact that was commented upon with some acerbity 
by some of the contestants in the beauty contest. 

S 

The concertmaster and the tympanist of a sym- 
phony orchestra had a heated argument (influenced 
by sundry highballs) over their relative importance 
in the ensemble. The violinist cited the solo passages 
in Scheherazade and the pig-skin thumper called to 
witness the solo passages in Berlioz’s Symphonie 
Fantastique. The decision was left to other mem- 
bers of the orchestra, who decided that the tympani 
player won on the greater number of jabs delivered. 


A 


——©. 


First sign of summer: It is announced that the 
Goldman Band outdoor concerts at Central Park and 
New York University will be resumed June 16 and 
continue to August 24. The concerts again will be 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and 
Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, who have met the 
entire cost of this series beginning with 1924. The 
outlay is about $100,000 each season, truly a munifi- 
cent musical gift from the Guggenheims to their fel- 
low citizens in New York. : 

Athens College, at Athens, Ala., gives each season 
extensive concert programs which are reprinted in 
book form at the end of each season. At the con- 
cert of March 21 the list of composers presented in- 
cluded Rubinstein, MacDowell, Liszt, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, Beethoven, Mozart and others. Evidently this 
is a school active in its artistic endeavor and perform- 
ing a useful work for the promotion of musical 
culture in the South. 


The propriety of the old adage about sticking to 
one’s last was exemplified at a concert given recently 
by a cantor from a synagogue in Hanover, Germany. 
One New York critic (expressing the consensus of 
opinion) wrote: the cantor exhibited an 
abundance of good vocal material of tenor persua- 
sion, an exceedingly faulty tone production and a 
style, or rather absence of style, so curious that 
one listener recalls nothing in his experience to com- 
with it.” Truly interesting these various in- 
“concert-lust.” 


pare 
stances ot 
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When André Marchal, celebrated blind organist of 
the Church of Saint Germaine, Paris, arrived in 
New York for a concert tour of the United States, 
he was held at Ellis Island, for fear that he might 
become a public charge. The eminent musician was 
met at the pier by Henry Visla, of the French 
Consulate, and Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. But 
their combined pleading did not avail to move the 
astute and conscientious emigration official. Mon- 
sieur Marchal was delighted with his cordial recep- 
tion by Uncle Sam. 

In a recent issue of the MusicaL Courier there 
appeared an editorial relative to the recent remark 
made by Louis H. Bourdon, Canadian impresario, 
who stated that in all his years of activity he has 
never had a real concert hall at his disposal in the 
Dominion. This necessitated his presenting his 
artists in picture houses, vaudeville theaters, 
churches, skating-rinks, hotel halls, “hockey homes,” 
etc. The musical city of Toronto lifts its head at 
this comment and asks Mr. Bourdon if beautiful 
Massey Hall, which seats 3,500 people, has not 
offered him gracious hospitality whenever he has 
brought any of his artists to that city. 


March 
Of Interest to Vocalists 


Matter of importance to vocalists and vocal 
teachers is contained in a recent issue of Psy- 
chological Monographs of the University of 
Iowa. (Vol. XL, No. 1.) 

Vibrato has long been a bothersome thing to 
singers and teachers of singing. The “dead” 
voice with no vibrato is as dreadful as the voice 
with the sort of sickly wabble that we know as 
tremolo. Somewhere between the two lies the 
true vibrato, but since the beginning of modern 
voice culture there have been arguments as to 
what it is, how produced, and whether or not 
subject to normal methods of instruction. It 
has proved to be an impossibility to discover any 
positive facts about this essential of good sing- 
ing by mere observation. The interpretations 
of observations by teachers and singers have 
given rise to an almost endless divergence of 
opinion, so that the sum total of the whole has 
proved worthless. 

In recent years, however, scientific methods 
have been tried, not always with success, but at 
least pointing the direction of complete elucida- 
tion. The most informative of these experi- 
ments have been made by means of a vibrating 
mirror throwing a moving beam of light on a 
photographic film. The mirror is caused to 
vibrate by sound waves produced by the voice, 
and the curved line of light on the finished film 
shows every variation of intonation and inten- 
sity. These are subsequently measured and in- 
terpreted, and provide definite proof of, at least, 
some features of tone production with various 
degrees of vibrato. 

The chief investigators have been Seashore 
and Metfessel. The latter is at work at the 
present time on an exhaustive study of the prob- 
lem. Meantime, Arnold Henry Wagner has 
been investigating the control of vibrato and has 
arrived at some interesting conclusions as set 
forth in this monograph. 

Seashore defines vibrato as a “synchronous 
pitch and intensity oscillation.” That is to say, 
vibrato, according to this authority, is not a trill 
because in vibrato the voice not only rises and 
falls but also grows louder and softer at the 
same time and with the same rhythm. It has 
been believed by some that vibrato is only an 
intensity oscillation; by others that it is only a 
pitch variation. The first of these is a bleat; 
the second a trill; the two taken together are 
(probably) a true vibrato. A tremolo is (prob- 
ably) too intense a vibrato, or perhaps a vibrato 
with too much intensity oscillation. 

Mr. Wagner has experimented with the teach- 
ing of vibrato control and has demonstrated re- 
sults by the photographic method above de- 
scribed. He has been able to show the extent 
and sort of vibrato students had before instruc- 
tion, and what change took place after experi- 
mental teaching. It was found that the vibrato 
in some cases was too slow or too fast, that in 
some cases there was no vibrato, and so on. 
In most cases proper vibrato could be taught. 
Occasionally this proved to be impossible. 

The application of exact science to art has al- 
ways been found repulsive by certain individ- 
uals, but we seem here to have a case where it 
is a necessity. First of all, it has been neces- 
sary to discover what a vibrato is as sung by 
successful artists; then it has been necessary to 
investigate the extent of varieties of less attrac- 
tive vibratos and the impression caused by com- 
plete absence of vibrato. 

Experimenters have used phonograph records 
of great singers to reach conclusions as to the 
normal method of art song. Having arrived at 
some idea of the speed and extent of average 
vibrato oscillations, it has been comparatively 
easy to show the errors of pupils to the pupils 
themselves, and to encourage them to learn to 
imitate the best singers, at least in matters of 
the pitch and speed of oscillations. 

The conclusions reached are that both chil- 
dren and adults can be taught vibrato, and that 
refinements of vibrato control, both of speed and 
extent, may be learned with proper instruction. 
This is valuable, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Wagner will place his results within reach of 
the average singing teacher and singer. 


ba, &9230 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Miami Beach, Fla., March 15th, ’30. 

When persons used to wish me “More power to 
your elbow,” I was wont to set down the saying as 
a mere polite form of speech, like “Top o’ the morn- 
in’ to ye,” or “May your shadow never grow less.” 

(The last named is not so popular these days 
when even men have fallen victims to the mania of 
reducing the waistband en face and en profile.) 

However, regarding ‘“‘More power to your elbow,’ 
I know now that it must have been employed origi- 
nally as a good wish for a sufferer from neuritis, 
when it lodges itself in the joint at the bend of 
the arm. 

That is bad enough, but when the same complaint 
finds a home at the same time also in the shoulder. 
the victim is beyond any good wishes from friends 
or evil ones from enemies. He loses faith in every- 
thing, and when he is not forswearing all humanity 
he is swearing at everything else in this world and 
the next. 

And then, if the neuritis does not subside after the 
first treatment, the poor wretch goes into a quick 
mental decline, or he goes on a quick train to Florida. 

a 


I went to Florida and I can recommend the course 
for all present and future unfortunates who fall into 
the clutches of the Demon of Neuritis. 

The treatment in Florida is so simple, particularly 
at Miami Beach. All you have to do is to don a 
bathing suit early in the morning, and keep it on all 
day except for an hour or so spent in a solarium, 
when the bathing suit is taken off while your very 
self absorbs sun rays and gradually turns the color 
of café au lait shading off into deepest chocolate. 
About the time you look like Amonasro in Aida, or 
the Kaffir page in Rosenkavalier, you are sure to be 
completely rid of neuritis. 

Of course, many persons who have nothing to 
cure also acquire the tanning habit at Miami Beach. 
It is a bathing suit colony. Everyone becomes a 
child of Nature here. You go shopping in your 
bathing suit, you go to the bank in it, or to restau- 
rants, and the same nearness to nudity does for your 
golf or tennis, for motoring, or even visits to after- 
noon teas and twilight cocktail parties. Bathrobes 
serve only for the evil minded, or on extremely 
windy days. 

Your studies in outward anatomy are complete 
after a few weeks in Miami Beach. All the types meet 
your eye; male, from the agile Adonis to the bulging 
Falstaff; female, from the slim-hipped class of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, to the generous amplitude of the 
school of Rubens. 

Try Miami Beach for your neuritis, for your eye- 
sight, for your cynical Freudian complexes. Come 
here feeling like a Methuselah and leave with the 
certainty of being a Ponce de Leon rejuvenate. His 
magic fountain is pointed out to you at St. Augus- 
tine, but it is drained by a pipe line from Miami 
Beach. 

nme 


My recovery was helped, too, by not hearing a 


note of ultra-modern music for six weeks. The 
nearest approach to it, and not so very near at that, 
was represented by some Scriabin and Goossens 
pieces which were with the assortment on my piano. 
For the rest, the collection consisted principally of 
Chopin and Bach—the Scherzi, Ballades, Sonatas, 
Polonaises, Fantasie; and the English and French 
Suites, the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, the A minor 
Organ Prelude and Fugue, and the Well Tempered 
Clavichord, with the Busoni editing. No operas, no 
songs, no violin music. A few radio orchestral con- 
certs, relayed from New York, and several hearings 
of Arnold Volpe’s conducting, and two visits to 
the Mana-Zucca Music Club, completed my connec- 
tion here with the well known art of tone. 
2 Re 


If you don’t believe that Chopin foresaw the 
musical future, get his volume of Scherzi (Schirmer 
Edition) and turn to the one in E major, opus 54. 
At the top of page 83, look for the harmonic modu- 
lations of the Princess’ second act love music in 
Coq d’Or, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Then go to pages 
91 and 92, and discover a leading motif in Liszt’s 
Les Preludes, and the closing measures of the 
Magic Fire Music from Die Walkiire, by Wagner. 

eRe 


five Marblehead, Mass., March 6, 1930. 
Dear Variations: 


The proposed ban on applause in the town of Philadelphia 
and the consequent discussion in music circles led me to look 


through some of the files of old Boston newspapers in hopes 
of finding a quip or two on this much discussed subject. 

I enclose a poem, author unknown, who knew his onions, as 
they say. It is dedicated to that ‘large and ever growing 
group of individuals attending our concerts who applaud 
violently and without ceasing, after the third movement of 
the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” even while the strings are 
starting their ‘ ‘Lamentation on the Passing of a Great Soul” 


Behold me, 
The encore fiend! 
Gloating over my triumphs, 
Past, present and to come. 
I am the man with the 
Large, spatulate hands 
And the ample, open mouth, 
Like a decorative wreath. 
When anyone sings a song 
Or tells a story or 
Otherwise performs on the stage 
I clap and clap 
And clap 
Long after everybody else 
Has stopped. 
There’s got to be an encore 
Or the show can’t go on. 
I won't let it. 
I'll beat my big hands 
Together and stamp and 
Holler if I want to. 
lf I get tired I lean 
One arm on the arm of the seat 
And clap with slow, loud 
Claps 
Till I get my second wind. 
Then I let myself loose 
Again. 

Very truly yours, 


Epwarp R. 
‘ SB & & 


A militant defi comes from Venice, California, and 
let those who accept the challenge throw their hats 
in the ring, or at any rate hit back through the 
medium of replies (not too long) addressed to the 
Musica Courter. Here is the ringing voice from 
the West: 


Dear Variations: 

Having been a reader of your esteemed MusicAL CouRIER 
for the past twenty-five years, I would like to enter your 
little Variations column with this: 

While you all are discussing seriously and jocosely the 
thousand-piece (and more) repertoire of such men (and 
women) as Josef Hofmann, Mme. Rethberg, Mme. Gerhardt, 
the question naturally arises as to what they or any others 
who may happen to have as many on their list, really know 
about said pieces. 

From articles, interviews, books, etc., they all memorize in 
many ways. Some by visualization or what is more com- 
monly called photographic memory, others by repetition, thou- 
sands of repetitions, others by position (namely violinists) or 
keyboard tracts if pianists, others by studying the harmony, 
others by “ear” (so called) and in fact any old way available. 

Now comes the question: Which is the most reliable 
method ? 

This reminds me of an experience I had once upon a time 
with the late Franz Wilczek, a former teacher of mine. 

He was at the piano playing the accompaniment to the 
Scherzo Tarentelle of Wieniawski, your humble servant then 
a very young man grinding out the violin part. Suddenly 
I stopped and could go no farther. He said, “What’s the 
matter? CALL OFF THE NOTES.” 

He then asked me what key the piece was in. I did not 
know. “What time is it in?” I did not know. “What are 
the notes in the first four bars, their time values, the slurs, 
etc.?” I did not know. 

“Well, what the devil do you know about this piece then?” 
shouted Wilczek. 

And that is what I should like to ask those people who 
have a thousand pieces in their repertoire. Can they call off 
all those things as given above? I have interviewed many 
celebrities since that time and only one replied that he could 
call them off. Yet, like myself, they can all play many num- 
bers. One chap replied, “What’s the difference, as long as 
you can play them ?” 

3ut—and it is a big “but”—what if you or they cannot call 
off the notes, rests, signatures, slurs, ties, and expression 
marks? What, in ‘that case, do you really know of the 
works you have memorized and play? 

In my estimation, practically nothing, except a parrot 
achievement ! 

Now start the argument. 
Variations. Let’s hear from Hofmann, 
etc., about all these thousands of pieces. 

With best wishes for your continued health and success 
and for that of your esteemed colleagues, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK GROVER. 
a nd 


Sarah Fischer and Herbert Carrick scored so de- 
cisively with their Miami public recital that they 
have been engaged for a number of private musi- 
cales at which they are appearing currently here- 
abouts. 


Howe. 


Venice, Cal., March 3, 1930. 


Theres’ a chance for many 
Rethberg, Gerhardt, 


a 
Among the constant and conscientious laborers in 
the musical vineyard of Miami are Miss Bertha Fos- 
ter and Mrs. Grace Murray. Miss Foster, in particu- 
lar, has high practical achievement to her credit, for 
she manages both the conservatory and the orchestra 
at the University, 


and also toils resourcefully in. 


31 


many other ways to help the musical cause. Mrs. 
Murray’s chief endeavors are connected with the 
Florida Federation of Music Clubs, and its local 
branch, the Miami Music Club. She conducts the 
departments of State Composers and Young Artists’ 
Contest and is a tower of strength in both fields. 
RR eR 
The chief musical events of the week at Miami 
and environs were the onera musicale 6f Abby Mor- 
rison Ricker, the piano. recital of Julian de Gray 
(Biltmore Country Club), the violin recital of 
Naoum Blinder (Civic Theater) and the regular 
Monday concert of the Mana-Zucca Club. Mr. de 
Gray’s program was practically the same as the one 
he will present later this month in New York, 
Mozart’s F major Sonata, Chopin’s F minor Bal- 
lade, Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit, and the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini. Three lecture 
recitals are to be given at the Miami Civic Theater 
by Mr. de Gray, on March 13, April 3, and April 
17. The subjects embrace Twelve Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach, Ultra Modern Music, and Chopin's 
tudes. 
nme 
The last concert of the winter series of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Orchestra, under the direction of 
Arnold Volpe, will take place Sunday afternoon, 
March 16, 
RR eR 
Mme. De Giberga, president of the Pro Arte 
Society in Havana, is in Miami on a goodwill musi- 
cal mission and the local tonal folks are entertaining 
her royally. Mme. De Giberga presented the Miami 
music clubs with personal greetings from President 
Machado, of Cuba. 
\ a 
The editor of the Musicat Courier received an 
invitation forwarded by Conrado Massaguer, the 
famous Havana caricaturist, to dine with the news- 
papermen of the Cuban capital. Most regretfully, 
the flattering honor had to be declined, owing to the 
imminence of departure for the desk in New York. 
eRe 
Mana-Zucca suggests that her music club organize 
a fund from which to pay untalented musicians not 
to play, sing, conduct, or compose. 
RR eR 
Radio receptivity is wonderful in Miami. When 
you turn on one station, you usually get three, all 
striving to entertain you at the same time. 
eRe 
Dr. Adler, of Vienna, says that bridge players 
suffer from an inferiority complex. They must be 
something like bass clarinet players. 
ZR eR 
This is a topsy turvy world. 
into the talkies, 
sing. 


Singers are going 
and talking actors are starting to 


ene 
Up to last week, says a news note, the Senate had 
uttered in the current session 4,219,000 words about 
the tariff, which is exactly 4,219,000 words more 
than the august body devoted to protecting Ameri- 
can music and musicians. Well, we must suppose 
that goods are goods. 
2m ese 
Wagner, the old fashioned, has survived another 
season. 
ere 
According to a recent article by Leopold Stokow- 
ski in the Saturday Evening Post, music 
have quite a future on the air. 
eRe 
Romanticism and Realism are still at it in their 
never ending conflict. “Give us publishers,” cry the 
new composers. “Give us something that will sell,’ 
answer the publishers. 
Zr e 
Fritz Kreisler is quoted as saying: “It was rot 
till the stock crash that I understood what a won- 
derful, virile race the Americans are. With but few 
exceptions they bore defeat with a smile.” Kreisler 
himself is the same sort of hero. Not so many years 
ago he was financially wiped out in Wall Street, and 
at once set about courageously to acquire a new 
fortune, which he has done. 
RR eR 


We are told that the speaking stage is going to the 
demnition bow wows. Here comes Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, however, and says: “We are liv- 
ing in an age of splendid actors and first rate 
dramatists.” 


seems to 


eRe 


The New York Times, referring to the Metropoli- 
tan appearance in The Girl of the Golden West of 
Leonora Corona and Frederick Jagel, remarks that 
it is the first time such an honor has been conferred 





\merican singers. It is easy to think of a 
greater honor; for instance, if they had headed the 
Wagner opera. And indeed, why could 
Corona as Elsa or [iizabeth, Jagel 


ere on 


cast ot a 
they not do so? 
as Lohengrin or Tannhiuser. 

| nn 


who wrote twice to this department, 

vdvising that a religious opera by an American com- 
poser should be insisted upon, probably knows what 
she is about. The American Bible Society announces 
that 14,000,000 Bibles and Testaments were sold in 
the United States last year. Commenting on these 
statistics, Edward S. Mills, president of the National 
\ssociation of Book Publishers, said: ““The fact that 
the Bible is still the world’s best selling book seems 
to disprove the contention of many that general in- 
terest in religion is on the wane. Another evidence 
f universal concern with religious problems is the 
large number of religious books issued by American 
publishing houses each year. Of the 10,187 new 
books and new editions issued in the United States 
1929. 806 were 


I 


religious books.”’ 
> Fr 


during 


William Lyon Phelps, professor at Yale, describes 
what he considers his greatest musical experience : 


ago I heard for the first time the Ninth 
and, while I have heard it often since then, the 
occasion was in May; 1912, when I heard 
t at Paris played by a magnificent orchestra conducted by 
Felix Weingartner. I have heard Die Meistersinger in 
Munich, conducted by Arthur Nikisch; I have heard the 
Emperor Concerto with Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the piano; 
| have heard Tod und Verklarung with Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; I have heard De Pachmann (in his 
prime) play Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, Paderewski play 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Josef Hofmann play 
Beethoven's Sonata 111. I have heard Carmen sung by 
I Emma Ez Jean de Reszke and 
Isolde sung by Jean de Reszke and Lilli Leh- 
sung by Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Emma 
Eames, Maurel Scalchi; Mignon sung by Mme. Bori; 
| have repeatedly heard the three greatest bassos of modern 


times, Edouard de Reszke, Pol Plancgon and Chaliapin 


[Twenty years 
Symphony 


most memorable 


mma Calve, imes Lassalle ; 
Tristan und 
mann; Faust 


and 


vidently nothing of Lieder singing, violin play- 
ing, chamber music recitals, or performances of new 
compositions, remained in Prof. Phelps’ memory. 
zn» Fe Fe 


Phe Ar hbishop of Florence (Italy) has prohibited 


production there of Salome. Strauss will wel- 


the edict. His excellent opera has been neg- 
of late advertising. 


> Fr 


and needs new 


Meanwhile, Basle, Switzerland, is festivalizing 
Mozart May 10 to May 18. At one time his 
Don Giovanni was damned from the pulpit as being 


from 
“immoral.” Evidently Eugene Goossens and Ar 
nold Bennett feel hopeful of similar help, for they 
an opera on the same subject 

r Fr 


are writing 


during recent 
hero, Babe Ruth, delib- 
erated whether he would sign an $80,000 contract 
with the Yankee Baseball Club for next season. The 
tension of the people was as terrific as during their 
uncertainty regarding the return of Mengelberg to 
the Phill Now that Babe has signed and 
\Mengelberg has resigned, peace once more 1s with 


breathlessly 


\ll America 


while 


waited 
our national 


we eks 


armonic 


the harassed burghers of our artistic land 
> Ff # 


like to read a book, see 


dealing young 
Stal 


great 


| woul a play, or hear 
who started 


a dreadful 


with a 


i taiKie, 
t } 


» DeECOMEe a 


woman 
opera and made 


a ae: 


Do anyone tell you that there is anything 
that is, more wrong than at any 
lhe trouble lies with the composers, 
whose recent operas are all wrong. Opera itself is 
| President Hoover said of busi 
Chis is a constructive paragraph 
re Fr 


wrong 1 opera 


sound, as 


Destructively speaking (just before my departure 
for New York tomorrow) after intensive tonal ob- 
servation in this State for several weeks, I have 
come to the conclusion that, all told, Florida is not 
interested in growing musical as it is in 


fruit 


Ss tThucti 
g citrus 


ry Fr 


It begins to look as though the embattled mod- 
ernistic composers will be out of the trenches before 
Christmas LEONARD LIEBLING. 


MRS. LANIER’S RE-ELECTION 
will be gratifying to music lovers who are in- 
terested in the activities of the Friends of Music to 


learn, as was announced recently, that Mrs. J. F. D. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Lanier has been re-elected president of the society. 
It was announced some time ago that Mrs. Lanier’s 
health was such that she was forced to resign. It is 
understood now that her health is so improved that 
she is able to resume the position. Mrs. Lanier 
proved herself at all times to be an active and ener- 
getic officer, and administered the affairs of the so- 
ciety in a highly efficient manner. 

— e ee 

GATTI-CASAZZA’S SANE VIEWS 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, recently gave an in- 
terview to the New York Times for the purpose of 
correcting the pessimistic remarks he is alleged to 
have made some weeks ago regarding opera. Mr. 
Gatti tells the story in the first paragraph of his in- 
terview : 

“To say that opera is dying would be not only 
pessimistic but illogical in the light of history. To 
claim, on the other hand, that in many important 
respects operatic conditions are as brilliant as they 
were even a quarter of a century ago would be false 
to the facts.” 

He then goes on to point out that all arts go 
through stages of periodic brilliancy or depression. 
Just at the present time he considers that most of 
the arts are going through what critics call a ‘‘crisis.” 

This, however, says Gatti, does not mean that 
opera is dying or that art is dying, nor that the pub- 
lic is less receptive to art than it was in a former 
period. 

Mr. Gatti gives details of the extraordinary 
growth of opera in the Metropolitan during recent 
years, and some statistics of the number of perform- 
ances given. He calls attention to the fact that there 
are more people who understand good music and 
patronize it than ever before, at least in America. 

As to the crisis in the creative field, Mr. Gatti 
believes that this is due to our being in a transition 
period, and he looks forward to a brilliant and de- 
cisive Renaissance. 

In the matter of operatic interpretations Mr. Gatti 
repeats once more the well known fact that in earlier 
days nothing counted on the stage except the star. 
Scenic settings, ballet, chorus, orchestra, stage man- 
agement, etc., were in those days all minor matters, 
relegated to the background, ignored or forgotten 
the instant the celebrated cantatrice stepped from the 
wings. ‘Today, as Mr. Gatti says, the reverse is the 
case, and every detail of an opera performance is 
considered of importance. 

One thing Mr. Gatti very wisely says, which is, in 
a way, an answer to those who complain of the 
repertory at the Metropolitan. He says it should 
be remembered that the repertory of an opera house 
is for the public and not for a group of musical 
cognoscenti. The experienced critic, for example, 
may not be interested in a thousandth performance 
of Aida or Boheme, but the subscriber is, because 
he does not have tickets to five or six performances 
of these operas in the course of the season. The 
casual concert goer, not the regular subscriber, who 
is unable to afford opera frequently, is disappointed 
when he cannot hear a work that he may not have 
heard at all, and knows is good, or another work 
which he has only heard once or twice. 

Mr. Gatti even has a kind word to say for ma- 
chine-made music. Each of these inventions, he 
said, will follow its own path and will be helpful to 
opera, as the phonograph has helped the whole cause 
of music. We are living in a time of confusion but 
not of danger for music and for opera. 
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WISDOM COMES FROM LONG BEACH, 
CAL. 

Frank P. Goss, city editor of the Press-Telegram, 
Long Beach, Cal., said in an address before the 
Musical Arts Club recently that there was a growing 
tendency on the part of men and women engaged in 
professional music to resent even fair and impartial 
criticism, although accepting without reservation 
praise and superlatives. 

Mr. Goss discussed the relation of the press to 
music, and the vital quality of the appeal of music 
to the masses was attributed largely to the educa- 
tional propaganda which the press is constantly dis- 
seminating. 

The speaker emphasized the importance of criti- 
cism, granting of course that the critic should be 
qualified by scholarship to pass judgment on the 
offering he undertakes to criticize. 

Which being the case, one wonders why so many 
newspapers do not realize the truth of it and engage 
real musicians as critics. 
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THE HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 


The notable achievements of the Hart House 
String Quartet since its establishment some years 
ago are matters of public knowledge. Hlowever, it 
is not so widely known that this organization shows 
a decidedly unusual, broadminded and generous 
spirit in the conduct of its own series of chamber 
music concerts in Toronto. During the progress 
of this series the Hart House Quartet personally 
engages competitive organizations to appear on the 
programs. It has engaged most of the leading quar- 
tets during the period these concerts have been given 
in Toronto, 

It is not often that any musical organization or 
artist will engage another musical organization or 
artist of the same sort to enter into direct rivalry 
with it in its own home town. The Hart House 
Quartet does. Not once or twice, but many times. 

The conduct of the Hart House String Quartet 
has always been along these broad and art-loving 
lines. The idea of the quartet seems to be primarily 
to develop chamber music and to increase the public 
interest in concerts of chamber music organizations. 
In this it has been extremely successful, not only 
in Canada but in the United States as well. 

The beautiful quality of its playing has, of course, 
had much to do with this. One cannot hear the 
Hart House String Quartet in one of its programs 
without desiring to hear it again, or, failing this, to 
hear some other quartet or perhaps some other form 
of chamber music organization. Thanks to the high 
artistry of this quartet, interest in the entire field 
of chamber music has been augmented in this coun- 
try. The Hart House players have played all over 
the United States and Canada and have also visited 
Europe, and have everywhere won a warm and 
affectionate reception. 

A 
McCORMACK ON THE SCREEN 

John McCormack’s countless admirers in every 
corner of the country—and abroad, for that matter 
will welcome with enthusiasm his first singing pic- 
ture, Song O’ My Heart. The New York premiere 
last week was a new kind of triumph for the tenor. 
Hearing him sing via Movietone is the nearest thing 
to having him right in one’s midst. The famous 
McCormack voice has been almost perfectly re- 
corded. It is undoubtedly the best piece of repro- 
duction that has yet been done. Then, too, his sing- 
ing may be taken as a model by students of voice 
and even by many professional singers. His produc- 
tion is easy; his diction flawless. Not a single little 
word escapes the ear. A romantic story has been 
provided for the tenor’s first vehicle on the screen, 
parts of which were taken from his own eventful 
life. The eye is carried to some charming spots in 
McCormack’s native Ireland and back again to 
America, where the son of old Erin makes a huge 
success in concert. Humor and pathos rolled into 
one, with enough romance, cannot fail to please even 
the most blasé film devotee. Song O’ My Heart, 
with McCormack’s exquisite singing, will serve fur- 
ther to endear the popular John to the hearts of his 
many followers, and will probably bring additional 
admirers, if that is possible. 

A 
THE STRAVINSKY DICTUM 

Igor Stravinsky, composer of The Fire Bird, 
Petruchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, et al., recently 
came out with a statement to the effect that there is 
a good deal of nonsense about the “genius” of con- 
ductors. Just what Stravinsky means is not quite 
clear. It would seem that a conductor can be either 
a genius or not a genius, just as a composer, instru- 
mentalist or singer can be. There was not much 
nonsense about Von Bulow, Richter and Nikisch, 
and the same is true of Toscanini. In the same 
statement (to the foreign service of the New York 
Sun) the Russian composer says that some modern 
composers who consider themselves originals demon- 
strate what a strong personality Mahler was—just 
as he glorified Debussy in many of his own works. 

A ; 
UNCUT WAGNER 

With regard to an editorial in the Musicar 
Courier of February 22, Teach Them to Love, 
Frederick Grover, of Santa Monica, Cal., writes an 
enthusiastic commendation of our stand on cutting 
the Wagner operas, and gives it as his opinion that 
a great many art works are too long, including the 
novels of Victor Hugo and Dickens, the violin lit- 
erature of Tschaikowsky, Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, symphonies, string quartets, the “intermin- 
able trios” of Cesar Franck, and so on. The 
MusicaL Courter would hardly go as far as that, 
although a good many pieces of music are undoubt- 
edly too long, and so likewise are a good many books. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


The London critics, having used up all their ad- 
jectives in singing the praises of Artur Schnabel, 
have at last found something to take exception to, 
namely the cadenzas he plays in Mozart’s D minor 
concerto. Eric Blom in the Manchester Guardian 
calls them “‘monstrous,” Ernest Newman refers to 
them as “atrocious,” and “Mr. Schnabel’s lurid 
commentary.” 


Beating the Wrong Donkey 

Now this is particularly piquant, because the 
cadenzas in question are not by Schnabel, but by one 
Ludwig van Beethoven, whom Ernest Newman has 
acknowledged to be one of the world’s great musical 
minds. The fact that the distinguished critic (like 
most of his colleagues) didn’t happen to be familiar 
with the Beethoven cadenzas is, of course, excusable. 
But here the question arises: Do the London critics 
understand the spirit of Mozart’s work better than 
did Beethoven, the master of masters and a personal 
pupil of Mozart? And is a pianist, convinced of the 
profound, almost Beethovenian, qualities of this 
Mozart concerto, to reject Beethoven's opinion of 
it, as expressed in this musical tribute, and accept 
that of the contemporary critics instead ? 

Did Homer Nod? 

Some of them (after being informed that the 
author of these “monstrous” cadenzas was Beetho- 
ven) have fallen back on the familiar wheeze that 
even Homer was known to nod. But here is a 
curious fact: Beethoven wrote cadenzas for no other 
concertos by another composer, and in Thayer’s 
biography we read how he loved this particular con- 
certo. Is it likely that Beethoven approached this 
task in any but the most reverent spirit; and are 
we to prefer the elegant improvisations of a Hum- 
mel or a Reinecke to those of Beethoven, however 
monstrous they may appear at a first hearing? 


Should Cadenzas “Match”? 

But why monstrous? Surely none of Beethoven's 
music of the early or middle periods was ever called 
monstrous on its own account? When Mr. Blom 
uses that adjective he uses it in a relative sense, of 
course. Monstrous in relation to the more delicate 
fabric of Mozart’s work. In other words, it doesn’t 
“match.” The hyperpurists seem to want a cadenza 
to match the composer’s style, like a patch on a piece 
of embroidery. But why? Sir C. Hubert Parry, 
writing on cadenzas, said: “With regard to their 
form there is absolutely no rule at all. They should 
contain manifold allusions to the chief themes of 
the movement, and to be successful should be either 
brilliant or very ingenious, containing variety of 
modulations, but rather avoiding progressions which 
have been predominant in the movement itself ; and 
the more they have the character of abandonment to 
impulse the better they are.” 


Should Beethoven Imitate? 


MUSICAL COURIER 

expect him to adopt the language of Mozart, or to 
be himself? Mozart (who in the D minor concerto 
reached out to greater freedom and depth, i.e., to- 
ward Beethovenian regions) would hardly have ex- 
pected it. In Mozart’s time musicians were still 
supposed to be creative—composer and virtuoso in 
one. A cadenza freely improvised or composed by 
the executant was to give him an opportunity to 
show not only his virtuosity but his skill in develop- 
ing the musical material contained in the movement 
itself. In so doing the idiom he uses must ob- 
viously be his own; a real creator could not be ex- 
pected to turn himself into an imitator of another 
composer’s manner. 


What the Purists Want 

The purists nowadays insist on cadenzas by the 
composer of the work (when they exist). Failing 
that, some of them go farther and want them omitted 
altogether. Mr. Newman, for one, wants to found an 
S. P. C. C—Society for the Prevention of Cadenzas 
to Concertos. “Are there not,” he asks, “works of 
art that we would rather contemplate in their in- 
complete form than ‘completed’ by people who, with 
the best will in the world, cannot see the work as its 
creator saw it, and whose additions are a sheer 
offense to everyone but themselves?” When he 
wrote this, Mr. Newman wasn’t aware of including 
Beethoven among the offense-givers. In any case 
his argument doesn’t hold water. When Mozart left 
a blank space in his work he may be trusted to 
have known what he was doing. That space was to 
be filled in, not by numbskulls, of course, but by 
artists who could feel the proportions of the work 
and understand its contents. 


S. R. O. C. versas S. P. C. C. 

Far from prohibiting cadenzas, we should like 
to see the custom of playing original ones revived 
and made compulsory. So few people nowadays are 
capable of writing a cadenza which would pass mus- 
ter that the number of eligible soloists would be deci- 
mated at one fell swoop, and the interpretation of 
concertos would be limited to competent musicians, 
at least. If Mr. Newman really starts his S. P. ( 
we shall found, in opposition, the S. R. O. C. (So- 
ciety for the Restoration of Original Cadenzas). 

we * 


EXPOSES SHARP PRACTICE 
The following appears in the official journal of 
the Better Business Bureau of New York in its 
issue of February 28th, and speaks for itself : 
MUSIC STUDIO PROMOTION 
BARRED BY NEWSPAPER 
Student Complaints to Bureau Result in Action; 
Refunds Made by Promoter 


Several 


Thomas Robinson Dawley’s advertising has been barred 
by most of the newspapers in New York and may be ac 
ceptable to none by the time this report is off the press. 
Under pressure from dissatisfied students, who complained 
to the Bureau, he made refunds of payments made by them. 
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introducing the “Stratton Meth 
After the Stratton Institute he 
“Hallmark Self-Instructor” and then he con 
ducted the “International Music Studios.” This is his cut 
rent venture. 

Dawley offered to teach music. 
ing follows: 


Musical Arts,” 
of musical education 
introduced the 


Institute of 
ods” 


A sample of his advertis- 


“Banjo, mandolin, saxophone, etc., beginners taught in five simpli 
fied lessons or no money accepted ; instruments loaned free; hours 
10 a. m. to 10 p. m.; personal instruction by T. Robinson Dawley, 
originator of the famous Stratton Methods, 157 West 88th Street.” 


The cost for the lessons was $50, $60, $65 and sometimes 
greater amounts. The receipt for payments was also a con 
tract. It said on its face: “It is agreed that in case the 
student is not entirely satisfied after completing the first 
lesson all money paid will be returned at once.” 

On the reverse side of the receipt was this provision: “It 
is further agreed that in case the student fails to comply 
with clause four of this contract, the said mentioned student 
will pay to the school a sum equivalent to three times the 
contract price as liquidated damages.” 

Clause four, which is referred to immediately above reads 


“Students of unfortunate a financial 
students 
school, 


date 


circumstances who are not in 
condition to pay for their course will be admitted as free 
upon the proper recommendation to the conductor of the 
otherwise the ballance due on this contract must be paid on the 
set for the first appointment.” 


Dawley accepted a very modest deposit. 
first lesson he demanded the full fee. The student could 
hardly complain until he had had his first lesson and he 
could. not get his first lesson until he paid his full fee. The 
“free students” were a negligible number, if indeed, they 
existed. 

If the balance due at the time of the first appointment was 
not paid, the school claimed to be able to force the payment 
of three times the contract price as liquidated damages. The 
lessons given at the Dawley school are reported to the 
Sureau as entirely perfunctory. 

Dawley, according to these complaints, is a man who has 
evolved a smart collection method and uses music as his 
medium, 


Before giving the 








Orchestras—Please Notice! 


Montreal, 
March 11, 


Canada, 
1930 
The Musica Courter: 

I am taking the liberty again of writing these few lines, 
to ask if you could not help me to get a symphony to play 
here before the end of the present season. Most probably | 
am asking for the impossible. 

I have had this year a very successful and my 
artists were Cortot in ge Kreisler in November, Cortot 
and Thibaud in December, Argentina in January, Rach 
maninoff in February, and a eae recital by Miss Cor 
nelia Otis Skinner last F riday, March 7. You cannot imagine 
how much I do want a symphonic concert to close my season, 
but unfortunately it seems almost impossible for an orchestra 
to come to Montreal, this city being too far from other large 
centers visited regularly by orchestras. 

I have tried and tried dozens of times to get a visit either 
by the Boston Symphony (which may come next year for 
its sixth concert under my management), the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic, the Detroit Sym 
phony, the Cleveland Symphony, the Cincinnati Symphony, 
but have failed up to now. Really, it is the most desperate 
situation that any one can imagine! And to think that 
Montreal has no symphony orchestra of its own. The last 
symphonic concert that we have had here was by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra which came here for the first time on 
November 27, 1927. Since then we have not had one 


Editor, 


season, 


single 


Now when Beethoven discourses upon a Mozartian 
and “abandons himself to impulse,” 


subject, 


Dawley’s practices first 


do we’ Bureau in 1925. 


came to 
He was then proprietor of the 


the knowledge of the 
“Stratton 








I See That 





The opening instalment of the pictorial biog- 
raphy of America’s greatest folk song 
writer, Stephen Collins Foster, appears 
in this issue of the Mustcat Courier. 

Helen Chase will terminate her class in Ger- 
man Lieder Repertory on April 

A partial listing of European Music. Festi- 
vals to be held this year is printed in 
this issue. 

Gigli will give his last recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on April 6, in a benefit 
recital for the Italian Hospital. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti, in an interview, states 
that true music drama is the only satis- 
factory form of opera. 

Concert Direction Annie Friedberg an- 
nounces three new additions to her art- 
ist list: Valentina Aksarova, Mieczyslaw 
Munz, and Edgar Shelton. 

Lucrezia Bori is to broadcast over WJZ on 
March 27. i 

The National Music League announces its 

intention of discontinuing its ticket ser- 

vice activities. 

Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus 
will make its American debut next fall. 
Szigeti is now engaged on an extended Euro- 

pean tour. 

Vladimir Horowitz will give his last Amer- 
i recital of the season at Carnegie 

on April 15. 

Another Soder-Hueck artist, Anna Reichl, 
has won particular honors, being chosen, 
out of twenty-seven contestants, as the 
representative local singer this year at 
the Newark Festival. 

John McCormack, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter Gwendolyn, left on the 


The 


S. S. Majestic on March 14 for his estate 
in Ireland, where he will spend the sum- 
mer, returning to America in September. 

Catherine A. Bamman will manage the new 
Barbizon-Plaza concert hall. 

John Charles Thomas has signed a three- 
year contract with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

Hans Barth has written a concerto for the 
quarter-tone piano. 

E 'sther Singleton writes interestingly in this 
issue of her memories of Tristan and 
Isolde as performed under Anton Seidl. 

John Hutchins has an article on Vocal Magic 
as Practised in the Twentieth Century. 

Zlatko Balokovic is meeting with great suc- 
cess on his current European tour. 

Martha Baird, interviewed, gives her impres- 
sions of audiences here and abroad. 

An amusing series of sketches depicting the 
platform mannerisms of some well known 
concert artists of the past and present 
appears in this issue under the head If 
We Could Only See Ourselves as Others 
See Us. 

Edith Orens, pupil of Mrs. Herman Dey- 
ries, has had a rapid rise to stellar hon- 
ors. 

Carmela Ponselle is scoring great success 
with Victor Herbert’s Thine Alone. 
William Simmons will be heard with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society in 

Verdi’s Requiem on April 5 

Florence Austral has been engaged for twelve 
appearances with the Berlin Staatsoper 
next November and December. 

The Beggar’s Opera, in its original form, 
was recently performed in Cologne. 
Mildred Emerson, soprano and composer, 
recently gave a birthday program at the 

Clivette Studio. 

Gladys Burns, a Soder-Hueck artist, is being 

well received. 


Leila Troland Gute is fast 
utation as composer, and 
her own songs. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., was given a 
reception marking his twentieth year at 
the Brick Presbyterian Church. 

John Prindle Scott is winning laurels as 
composer and lecturer in Washington, 


attaining rep- 
interpreter of 


Lynnwood Farnam will repeat his New York 
Complete Bach recitals next season in 
Philadelphia. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, was heard at the News- 
paper Club, at the President Theater, and 
appears March 30 at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 

Mary Turner Salter is winning reputation 
as teacher of voice; she is one of the 
leading woman composers of America. 

Marie Montana has returned from her suc- 
cessful concert tour to the Coast, which 
included a triumph with the St. Louis 
Symphony. 

Paul Althouse sang in Carbondale, Ill. 

John McCormack’s first singing picture, Song 
O’ My Heart, proves a triumph for the 
popular tenor. 

Walter Spry will hold his sixth Summer 
Master Class for pianists at Alabama 
College for six weeks beginning June 9. 


Nerce elléns of Music Concert 


Thirteen numbers, including music for 
voice, piano, violin, harp and ensemble, made 
up the March 13 students’ concert of the 
New York College of Music, Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors, the Center Auditorium 
of Grand Central Palace being filled with 
hearers. Elsa Drechsler, Ruth Levinson and 
Jeannette Lubart, pianists, were shining 
lights, but all the participants were thor- 
sughly prepared and evinced careful instruc 
tion. William Kindsgrab, violinist, has a 


symphonic concert. 


What a disgrace for us! 


(Signed) Louis H. Bourpon. 
high degree of talent, as was shown in his 
playing of the Beethoven concerto (first 
movement) and in SjOgren’s sonata. Others 
on the program were Josephine Neigel, 
Elizabeth Blewitt, Paul Vislocky, Elizabeth 
Dunston, John Sortino, Jennie Widerlight, 
Winifred Welton, Anthony Santangelo, and, 
in the closing vocal quartet, from Ilidelio, 
Helen Conrow, Miss Dunston, Benjamin 
3oyle and Horace Douglas. 


Florence Austral to Sing at Berlin 
Staatsoper 


Lonpon.—Florence Austral has been en- 
gaged for twelve performances at the Berlin 
Staatsoper next November and December, 
following a tour of Australia and South 
America. Her roles will include Briinnhilde, 
Isolde and Aida. From Berlin she will 
go to the United States and Canada for a 
six months tour, which will close with a 
gala performance at the Cincinnati Festival 
in May. M. S 


Buck Again to Lecture at Columbia 


Dudley Buck, who is now a member of 
the vocal department of the Columbia School 
of Music, Chicago, will return to his native 
city, New York, this summer for six weeks 
from July 1, in order to repeat his three 
courses of lectures at Columbia University 
Summer School, which proved so popular 
last year. Mr. Buck also will give a limited 
number of private lessons. 


Friskin Announces Recital 
James Friskin announces a recital to be 
given at the Institute of Musical Art on Sat 
urday afternoon, March 22. He will play 
four sonatas—Moczart, Schubert 
and Brahms. 


Beethoven, 
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The Real Suwanee River— py D. H. and J. F. Chappell 


MUSICAL 


THE BELOVED SUWANEE RIVER. 


COURIER 


wistful mood of the song, this photograph was taken during a gentle rain, clouds modulating the shadows and highlights 


To be suddenly introduced to Mr. Crusoe 
with added that this indeed is 
Robinson Crusoe himself, or to be told that 
Alice and Ben Bolt are actually at the front 
door, would give a feeling somewhat akin to 
driving along the smooth new highway of 
llorida and suddenly coming upon the real 


Trovatore Well Given 
in Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company Presents Excel 
lent Cast in Popular Verdi Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia 

Civic Opera Company presented an excellent 
performance of Verdi's Il Trovatore in the 
Academy of Music on March 13. 
Van Gilder gave a vivid portrayal 
of the role of Azucena. Her voice was deep 
and powerful, and well managed. The arias, 
“Stride la vampa” and “Giorno povera,” 
were beautifully sung, as were also the duets 
with Manrico. Even transcending her sing- 
ing was her acting, which was. stirring 
throughout. The audience manifested marked 
approval of her work, calling her before the 
curtain many times 


assurances 


Lydia 


Anna Lissetskaya, as Leonora, sang the 
florid role very acceptably. Her i 
high and clear, and she uses it skillfully. 
Her acting also was convincing, particularly 

the difficult first scene of the last act. 

Dar Manrico did some fine 
singing from the moment of his off-stage 
nade (for which Edna Phillips played 
a pleasing harp accompaniment), to the last 
note of last scene. is voice has that 
velvety richness which is lacking in many 
high tenor voices 


voice 1S 


Gridley as 
sere 


the 


Ivan Ivantzoff was splendid as the Count 
d; Luna, both vocally and dramatically. 

Ralph Jusko as Ferrando, Dorothy Aber 
as Inez, Pierino Salvucci as Ruiz and Louis 
1s the Messenger were all good. 

The chorus did excellent work throughout, 
under the firm and subtle hand of Alexander 
Smallens M. M. C 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


rurdey 


(Continued fri page 29) 


nung, both by Strauss. Each was fittingly 
interpreted and the smoothness of quality 
was a joy. At one point a low D was as 
rich and clear as any note in higher register. 


m 


to the softened beauty of memory. 


old Suwanee River. Even though now girt 
by the automobile road, it is misty and 
beautiful, having a quiet old time beauty 
that sends the old tune of the 80's singing 
through the mind with wistful memory. 

Here the Old Spanish trail crosses the 
river between the small towns of Ellaville 
\dded to this, a charming personality will 
insure great success for this artist. 

Tilly Barmach’s appearance was hailed 
enthusiastically, after not having sung in 
public for eight months. Miss Barmach did 
beautiful work in Immer Leiser Wird Mein 
Schlummer and O Liebliche Wangen, both 
by Brahms, with Widmung (Schumann), 
Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh (Hugo Wolff) and 
Schlechtes Wetter (Strauss) in a_ later 
group. This young soprano has a dignity 
and poise which manifests itself in her 
artistic interpretations as well as in her 
manner. 

Reba Patton, whom Mr. Boghetti quite 
justifiably referred to as one of Philadel- 
phia’s best lyric sopranos, sang five songs 
with clearness and beauty of tone and inter- 
pretation—Im Abendroth, and Du Bist Die 
Ruh (Schubert); Elsa’s Traum from 
Lohengrin; Traume (Wagner); Kling 
*"Leise, Mein Lied (Liszt). 

Rosemary Albert also is well known as a 
dramatic soprano of excellent qualifications. 
Her singing of Dich Theure Halle from 
Tannhauser and Liebestod from Tristan and 
Isolde reached a high level of achievement— 
musically, vocally and interpretively. For all 
of these young artists the audience was 
warmly enthusiastic. 

Ruth Leaf Hall deserved a large share of 
the credit for the success of this fine pro- 
gram, for her impeccable accompaniments. 
The three Wagnerian opera arias and 
Strauss’ Schlectes Wetter were such as to 
tax the abilities of the best of accompanists. 
Mrs. Hall certainly belongs to this class, 
and surmounted all the difficulties with ease 
and sureness. The audience and Mr. Bo- 
— accorded her much applause at the 
ciose, 


Fetix SALMOND IN Facutty RECITAL 


The Seventh Faculty recital of the season 
was given at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
in Casimir Hall, on March 12, by Felix Sal- 
mond, eminent cellist and head of that de- 
partment at the Institute. Harry Kaufman, 
pianist, was the collaborating artist. 

The program opened with Handel’s Son- 
ata No. 1 in G minor, for cello and piano, 
beautifully played by both artists. Next came 


and Falmouth. So much of true sentiment 
and longing clings to the old song calied 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River” that 
it is especially well to come upon the quiet 
stream, not in a glare of sunshine, but at 
evening, or in a quiet refreshing rain, sweet- 
ening the dusty leaves, and bringing a gleam- 


Sonata No. 1 in F sharp minor for cello and 
piano by Jean Huré (in one movement). 
This proved very enjoyable and interesting 
in its many and varied moods. Opening with 
a slow, dreamy theme, it proceeded through 
stormy, mysterious, lyrical, scherzo-like, 
free-flowing and heavy moods, which formed 
a pleasing whole. The many gradations of 
tone displayed by Mr. Salmond and Mr. 
Kaufman were a revelation. 

The third group included Ravel’s Piece 
en forme de Habanera, Fauré’s Berceuse, and 
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ing soft radiance like memory itself. This 
picture of the Suwanee River was thus taken 
in a rain, a red umbrella held over the 
camera, and the soft rain noiselessly dropping 
into the river’s surface as though the sacred 
water of the heavens combined with ease in 
such a beloved stream. 

The Suwanee River is small, perhaps 
through all the reaches of the world there is 
mapped and labeled no shorter or less im- 
posing river. And yet its name is deep in 
every heart, learned with the first lisped 
songs. It has come to seem a river of dreams 
more than a real water-way. The fame of it, 
and devotion to it in the minds of millions 
of men, is the result of one man’s singing 
of it. 

Stephen C. Foster wrote the song; he was 
a self-taught musician, but so true to his own 
genuine spirit that his songs fit the hearts 
of other men, and have already been ranked 
as Folk Songs, as have perhaps no other 
songs that are so clearly traceable to one 
author and composer. 

The name “Suwanee” is sometimes spelled 
with a double n, and the u is often dropped, 
particularly in the negro dialect in which the 
song is usually printed. The key of the tune 
varies, being published commonly in the key 
of D, and also in E flat. 

The Suwanee River runs only about forty 
miles (airline measure) in Georgia, having 
its source near Fargo, just west of the Oke- 
fenokee Swamp. Two creeks off to the west 
that empty into the upper Suwanee River 
are called Taloms Creek and Sawanoochee 
Creek. A third larger tributary, south west, 
is called Allapaha River, joining the Suwanee 
a few miles over the state border in Florida 
near Jasper. A county of Florida has been 
named Suwanee, as well as a small town in 
Georgia, in the central northern part of that 
state, a town of only about 250 population. 

The stream empties into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, winding its quiet waters around an island 
at the mouth. This is called Bradford Island, 
and is about three miles across. 

It is noticeably true that there is no city, 
—not even a considerable town on the banks 
of the Suwanee River. In this region of 
streams, yellow with silt, the clear beauty of 
the Suwanee is outstanding, yet no simpler 
shores and no less of pomp ever attended 
fame. 

To what are called ultra modern musicians 
(though really a pitifully ancient cult) writ- 
ing impassioned studies of cataracts, with 
dizzying interplay of discords and tangled 
counterpoint, in their mad cnase for mean- 
ingless complexity, we commend the slow 
flowing Suwanee River, beloved by the un- 
schooled Stephen Foster, and sent by him 
flowing through a song, now sweet upon the 
lips of all mankind. It is a heart-shaped 
song,—one that soothes and brings peace. 
True intervals mingle unashamed in simple 
melody. Harmony floods from the quiet 
greatness of loyal love that can say: “There’s 
where my heart is turning ever.” 





Intermezzo from the opera Goyescas by 
Granados-Cassado. All three were intensely 
interesting, and were played with eytisite 
artistry. 

The Brahms Sonata in F major, op. 99 
for cello and piano, held final place and 
formed a mighty climax. Colossal in musical 
content and length, this Sonata requires 
much in technic and interpretation, all of 
which was provided abundantly by the two 
artists, and drew long and enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the audience. M. M. C. 
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The Stephen Collins Foster 
Pictorial Biography 


In this issue appears the first part of the Stephen Collins Foster pictorial 
biography which the MUSICAL COURIER has prepared for its readers. It is 
a valuable and interesting contribution to the memory of America’s folk song 
It is with the earnest desire to make the composer of Suwanee River 
and Old Folks at Home better known that the MUSICAL COURIER publishes 
this aggregation of biographical material. 
time or other been sung by every American, yet it is not presumptuous to say 
that perhaps only fifty per cent of the American people know an 
this composer. In this issue is told the story of Foster’s youth, the happy days 
spent with his father and mother at the White Cottage in Lawrenceville, Pa., 
where he was born. (The Lawrenceville in which Foster was born is now in- 
corporated with the city of Pittsburgh and should therefore not be mistaken for 
the now existing Lawrenceville, located in the northern part of Pennsylvania.) 
Many interesting, historical American localities are associated with Foster’s life, 
such as the view in Allegheny City, also now a part of Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh’s 
first theater; Tioga Point Valley and Athens Academy, Washington-Jefferson 
College; Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1846. Also herewith reproduced are facsimiles of 
Stephen Foster’s letters; first songs; letters to E. P. Christy, the famous 
leader of the Christy minstrels for whom Foster composed many of his songs; 
first draft of the song, Suwanee River; and views of the immortal Suwanee. 

In the next installment of the biography will be published a facsimile of the 
original cover of Old Folks at Home, the first draft of Massa’s in De Cold, 
Cold Ground, views of the Old Kentucky Home and photo 
and inheritor of this famous Kentucky homestead; also a facsimile autographed 
statement of Foster’s royalties, views of the Bowery and the Bowery Theatre, 
the neighborhood where Stephen Foster passed the last years of his life; an old 
view of Bellevue Hospital, where Foster died, and Pittsburgh’s old Trinity 
Church, from where he was buried; views of the Foster Memorial Home in 
Pittsburgh; views of his grave in Allegheny Cemetery, and several monuments 
erected to his memory; photos of several Foster family gatherings, and, finally, 
a view of the proposed Stephen Foster memorial which is being erected in 
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Pictorial Biography of Siegdbon oe Poste 
Famous Folkson3, Writer 


Photos and data collected by Grover Sims 
Music 
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Born: Lawrenceville, Pa. 
July 4, 1826 
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Died: New York, N. Y. 
January 13, 1864 
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TEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER, “Who set a nation a’ sing- 
ing,” is so much a part of the American people that it would 
seem that the long time it has taken for his own country to 
recognize his value is carrying out the truth of the old adage 
that a prophet has no honor in his own country. 

There is no corner of America, and one might say of the 
world, where the strains of My Old Kentucky Home and Suwanee 
River have not been hummed, yet it is often that one meets those who 
do not know who first put those strains of music on paper. Perhaps 
this has been due to the fact that the songs are looked upon as “folk 
songs,” things which are supposed to spring “from the people,” and yet 
with a little thought on the subject the realization is apparent that all 
things have a beginning; the source of some are merely lost in the 
transmission. 

Foster’s first claim to the affections of the American people is that 

he has given us the greatest contribution to our folk-lore, and it seems 
significant that many incidents of his life bind him all the closer to us. 
Stephen Foster was born on July 4, 1826, a notable date in the history 
of the United States, as it marked the semi-centennial of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. Throughout the country great 
preparations had been made to properly celebrate this event and Col- 
onel William Barclay Foster, Stephen’s father, whose love of country 
was almost a pas- 
sion, was among 
those who made 
the day memorable. 
His home in Law- 
renceville, Pa., 
known as the 
White Cottage, 
welcomed many 
veterans of the 
Revolution on that 
day, and at noon, 
just as the guns 
were firing the na- 
tional salute, the 
child who was 
named Stephen 
was born. 


Just as the child 
was seeing the light 
of day John Quin- 
cy Adams passed 
into the great be- 
yond. Shortly be- 
fore sunset of the 
same day Thomas 
Jefferson also died. 

Stephen Foster’s 
further claim to 
the affection of 
Americans is that 
he sings primarily 
of the negro, an in- 
tegral factor of 
American life, and 
that his songs were 
born at the very 
time when the ne- 
gro was a para- 
mount subject in 
the United States. 
To Stephen Fos- 
ter’s credit is that 
he revolutionized 
the art of negro 
minstrelsy, a strict- 
ly American form 
of entertainment, 
raising it from the 
level of coarseness 
and buffoonery to 
one of humor and 
pathos. Stephen 
Foster is, of 
course, more popu- 
larly known _ be- 
cause of his negro 
contributions, but 
prior to launching 


(Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) 
(1) 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 


Original painting by Leisser, which now hangs in the Old Kentucky Home parlor. 


on this career he wrote many songs which well up from the heart of the 
nation at large, of which an excellent example is the typical Nelly Bly. 

It required audacious courage for a youth of western Pennsylvania, 
a century ago, to announce his intention of becoming a song writer, 
a hitherto unknown vocation in America. But it was a force within 
himself which Foster could not have controlled. He was born with 
a gift, a rare gift, which neither he nor his family recognized for a 
long time. This is not surprising however, since those were pioneer 
times, days for the clearing of timbered lands, building roads and 
canals, establishing trading posts, building homes, churches and schools, 
rather than strumming on a guitar and writing poetry and melodies. 
It required a certain willingness to stand aside from the crowd, to be 
ridiculed by many and pitied by those who were more tolerant, even 
to the point of being singled out by his father as “possessing a strange 
talent for musick.” 

What this strange talent might have developed into had it been nur- 
tured in a musical atmosphere is hard to say, especially when one con- 
siders the inherent weaknesses of Foster’s character, yet, because of 
this very weakness do his songs sing of loneliness and nostalgia, and 
tug at the heart strings. Perhaps if Foster had developed greater tech- 
nical facility his songs would have lost some of their spontaneous sin- 
cerity and their greatest asset, the charm of their naivete. 

The simplicity of 
his songs is no 
doubt due to the 
same characteristic 
in his nature; he 
hated any sort of 
show, his sym- 
pathies were pre- 
ferably with the 
under dog, his feel- 
ings were of the 
most sensitive sort 
and his emotions 
easily aroused. 
He was slender, of 
medium height and 
his features were 
regular with an 
aquiline nose. His 
eyes were the most 
remarkable fea- 
ture, being very 
dark and large and 
carried a deep, 
pensive look. But 
with this sensitive- 
ness he had a great 
physical courage. 

As seen, 
Stephen Foster 
was in many ways 
a paradox. Perhaps 
this is the privilege 
of genius, a title to 
which he can lay 
claim because of 
his ability for the 
honest expression 
of real emotion. 
Such expression is 
the life blood of 
art, no matter what 
its form, and it also 
happens that 
Stephen Foster’s 
art had that appeai 
which is not only 
American but uni- 
versal. But because 
he was American 
and because the 
life of the Ameri- 
can people is close- 
ly woven with the 
very essence of his 
songs, does he de- 
serve the consider- 
ation which has 
only recently been 
accorded him. 
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(2) WILLIAM BARCLAY FOSTER, 
father of Stephen Foster, who was in early life one of the most prosperous 
merchants of Pittsburgh. He served three terms in the State Legislature, 
was the first collector for the Pennsylvania Canal, which was the occasion 
for his having moved to Allegheny City, of which he was twice mayor. 
He was a patriot, a lover of home and an outstanding servant to his com- 
munity, state and government. To this day a judgment of $50,000 remains 
unpaid, as recorded in the records of the United States Court in Pittsburgh, 
for supplies he furnished our soldiers during the war of 1812, at which 
time he was Quartermaster and Commissary of the United States Army. 
William B. Foster was the son of James Foster and was born in Berkeley 
County, Virginia, in 1779. The family emigrated from Berkeley, with 
many other Scotch and Irish families, at the end of the war, to Western 
Pennsylvania. James Foster was one of the founders and original trustees 
of Dr. McMillan’s Canonsburgh Academy founded in 1791. Here William 
Foster remained until he was sixteen years old, when he set out to explore 
new fields. He located in Pittsburgh shortly after its incorporation in 
1795, a spot which had for many years been only a fort at the junction of 
the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers. Here William Foster found em- 
ployment with the firm of Denny & Beelen, “Dry Goods, Hardware, etc.,” 
and it was for this firm that he traveled extensively by boat and horse 
car. From this humble position he developed into a very wealthy and 
influential man, becoming a partner of Denny & Beelen. (Photo: Courtesy 
of the City of Pittsburgh, Pa..) 


(4) THE STAGE COACH, 


F LAWRENCEVILLE 
FOSTER 


(3) PLAN OF THE TOWN OF LAWRENCEVILLE, PENN., 


as it was laid out by William Barclay Foster, Stephen’s father. In 1814 Mr. Foster bought a 
tract of land of 171 acres on a hillside overlooking the Allegheny River, which is now a busy 
section of Pittsburgh. His fortune must have been considerable since he paid $35,000 for it. 
This tract which was not far from the site of Croghan’s Castle which was burned by the Indians 
during the siege of Post Pitt, was known as Bullitt’s Hill. It extended on the north as far as 
the Allegheny River, including the ground where Washington landed on his return from Fort 
Venango. Two years after the purchase Foster laid out the plans for the town of Lawrence- 
ville; it had been his intention to name it Fosterville, but for patriotic reasons he finally named 
it Lawrenceville after Captain Lawrence, whose death a short time previous had been immor- 
talized by his dying words: “Don't give up the ship.” At the time that the Foster family 
moved into 
Lawrenceville 
there were 
three children 
in the family: 
Charlotte, Ann 
Eliza and Wil- 
liam Barclay, 
Jr., whose life 
was closely 
woven with 
that of his 
younger 
brother, Steph- 
en. (Photo: 
Courtesy of 
the City of 
Pittsburgh.) 


which was the means of travel for passengers in the early days of Pittsburgh and at the time 


that William Foster, father of Stephen, was employed in that city. 





(6) THE CONESTOGA WAGON, 


the large six horse wagons which supplemented the shipping of goods by pack-horse. On 


(5) ELIZA CLAYLAND TOMLINSON FOSTER, 


mother of Stephen Foster. She -was of an aristocratic family from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, as the Claylands and Tomlinsons were among the first 
settlers on the eastern shores of Maryland. It is from Mrs. Foster, no 
doubt, that Stephen derived his poetic temperament. Eliza Tomlinson and 
William B. Foster met in Philadelphia while Eliza was visiting her aunt 
in that city. William was then on one of his business trips, after he had 
become a partner in the firm of Denny & Beelen. There is not much on 
record of the progress of the love affair between Eliza and William, but it 
is known that they were married on November 14th, 1807, at Chambers- 
burg, Pa. The bride was then nineteen years old and the groom twenty- 
eight. From Chambersburg they set out on horseback for Pittsburgh, a 
journey which took two weeks to make, and in this frontier town the 
Fosters lived and died. Eliza Foster was a wife and mother in every sense 
of the words, according to records, and Morrison Foster, her son, wrote 








these wagons, which took twenty days to make the trip from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, the 

driver sat on one of the horses in the shafts and controlled the others by reins. Usually 

bells were attached to the animals to keep the driver more or less amused by their tinkle. 

No doubt William Foster found this means of travel a great improvement over the previous 

form, especially since his early occupation was the transportation of goods for the firm of 
Denny & Beelen. 


of her: “She was the soul of purity, truth and Christian virtue. Her example 

shone upon her family, as a continual light from heaven. No unkind word 

ever passed between members of the family, for strife was repelled and 

anger was washed away by the stream of love.” In 1855 she died, within 

a few months of the death of her husband. (Photo: Courtesy of the City of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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(7) MORRISON FOSTER, bi serail: on ; 
brother of Stephen C. Foster, who seemed to be the one in Orlin, Featew 
the family who recognized Stephen’s talent for music and AP fu sté fe: 
who steadily encouraged him in that vocation. He out- ino sa oho! = loo) hee 3 
lived Stephen and has left to posterity a very valuable, if wnllahbctbettytetetre sibs nia ocrecesococccoeeset 15,Sdro pAhahandeteiteh Chee 3" 
short, biography of the composer, together with the volume ee J f "i ciate di on ene ae 
containing 158 of Stephen’s songs which were published . — 
in 1896. Another important contribution pertaining to the (8: 9) FACSIMILE OF TWO meen ES OF THE FOSTER FAMILY BIBLE. 
life of Stephen Foster is Morrison Foster’s collection of | Ten children were born to Mr. and Mrs. William B. Foster—the first Ann Eliza, listed above, was not of this family. 
family letters, which cover a period of nearly a century and James, who was born three years after Stephen, died at the age of one. Charlotte, born December 14, 1809, died 
which is now in the possession of Evelyn Foster Morneweck, when she was in early girlhood; her death was a great loss to the Fosters, as it seems she was a most attractive 
living in Detroit, Mich. These letters, the short biographical and talented child and the idol of the family. Because of the death of James, Stephen Foster remained the “baby 
sketch by Morrison Foster and Harold Vincent Milligan’s of the family.” (Photos: Copyright by Sims Visual Music Co.) 
biography of the composer are the chief source of light on ; 
Stephen’s life, as he was of a very retiring nature and 

placed little value on his own ability. 
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(11) VIEW IN ALLE- 
GHENY CITY, 
which is now a very pros- 
perous part of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This is Union Avenue, 
as seen from the Park, where 
the Foster family moved to 
from White Cottage, which 
was sold. Union Avenue 
and Gay Alley, facing the 
Common, the exact spot 
where the Fosters lived, 
was then a grass grown, un- 
cultivated stretch of land 
upon which cows grazed. 

vs FHS. FOSTER, NORESTER. (Photo: Courtesy of City of 
(10) THE WHITE COTTAGE, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
the home of the Foster family, located on a beautiful part 
of Bullitt’s Hill, a height which commanded a view for 
many miles up and down the Allegheny River. This was 
on the tract of land which William B. Foster, Sr., had 
bought and called Lawrenceville and which eventually be- 
came annexed to Pittsburgh. The Foster family lived in 
the White Cottage until 1836, when they moved across the 
river to Allegheny City. This move was made because 
Mr. Foster had been appointed collector of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. “The White Cottage being the only Private 
residence outside of the town in that neighborhood,” writes 
Morrison Foster, “where open house was kept, its generous 
board was free to all comers.” It was at White Cottage 
that Stephen was born, and he lived there for many years. 
The original of this picture is now in the possession of Eve- 
lyn Foster Morneweck, daughter of Morrison Foster. She 
says that the painting was by an artist friend of her grand- 
father, William Foster, whose name she does not remember; 
that the painting was ‘made about 1830, as her father often 
related to her how he, when a small boy, watched the artist 
at work, 





(12) PITTSBURGH'S FIRST THEATER AND (insert) 
THE OLD DRURY. 


Stephen Foster made his “debut” at nine years of age. He 
was a junior member of the “Thespian Society,” an organi- 
zation of neighborhood boys, who occasionally gave dra- 
matic performances. It is understood that when Stephen 
was first admitted to the society he was much too young i sist : rast 
to take active part in the performances, so he would sing a : z ReRNER NR eet See 
the popular folk songs and songs of the day, and did so with (13) SPURIOUS HOME OF STEPHEN FOSTER. 
so much charm that he became quite famous. He finally = i A search of files reveals the fact that this house has often been 
became so popular that the boys decided to pay him a fee ——s— 3 represented as Stephen Collins Foster’s home, The White Cottage. 
to retain his services. The proceeds of these performances ae, > This house stood about two blocks away from the lovely old 
were used to buy tickets for the Thespians to attend Satur- ~S : ‘ home and it seems incredible that such statements should be 
day night performances at the old Pittsburgh Theater, where “= ; given out as authentic, especially so when it is known that William 
such celebrities as Junius Booth and Edwin Forrest were ; Barclay Foster, Stephen’s father, was a very prosperous man. 
enjoyed. (Photo: Courtesy of State Library, Harrisburg, Pa.) 
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(15) TIOGA POINT VALLEY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
This was the subject which inspired Stephen's first composition, Tioga Waltz, written 
while he attended Athens Academy and performed at the commencement exercises for the (16) FACSIMILE HAND BILL 
— er aoa year 1839. It was not pvblished during the composer's life time, but is included in the col- OF ATHENS ACADEMY, 

(14) ATHENS ACADEMY, lection of published works by Morrison Foster. It is said that the piece was received in 1840. At this time the Academy 
located at Athens, Pennsylvania, and with delight. The Indians called this point Te-a-o-ga, meaning “Where the loving waters iin eaboving tho excst bellliant ae! 
established in 1814 by the high mind- meet,” and perhaps Stephen knew this. It was changed to the name of “Athens” in 1797. pet wears of tks coustence Gn- 
ed New Englanders from Connecticut While Foster’s composition is nothing extraordinary it does show credit for a boy of thirteen. > pig we leadership of John G. Mar- 
who founded Athens. It served the According to Harold Vincent Milligan, it consists of eight phrases, each eight bars in length wesc’ ak Manne that thie gentleman had 
educational needs of northwestern and each repeated with a second ending. It is written in the key of C and has no modulations; es fo EET LIE disciplinary ability 
Pennsylvania and its environs for it is scored for the unusual combination of four flutes, and Stephen was the star performer. despite his lack of culture. At the 
about sixty years. Here Stephen Photo: Courtesy State Li- jan that Athens Academy was 
Foster was first sent to school at the brary, Harrisburg, Pa. fined dhe otha. oo. neh ites 
age of thirteen at the suggestion of erected was known as Old Tioga 
his elder brother, William, who was (17) MAIN STREET IN Point and it was not until seventeen 
serving his apprenticeship as an en- ATHENS. PA.. IN 1840 years after the first donations had 
gineer, at Towanda, a nearby town. a eos ti been made towards its erection that 
Brother William felt that Athens This is the town in which the building was finally completed; 
Academy was a good school and that Athens Academy was lo- ith was. due. 46 tack af fonds. The 
moody Stephen would further benefit cated; it was considered a four turned pillars which are seen in 
by being under his watchful care. very beautiful spot. It : ; picture Number 14 were a source of 
Stephen attended Athens Academy looked south from Burying , » ie, 4 especial architectural pride. It was 
spasmodically from 1839 to 1841 and Ground Hill and to Ste- a d fitted up with a fine scientific library 
was anything but happy there. From phen’s youthful nature it ; ¥. ey ; f covering the subjects of Natural 
letters which were written by some seemed a “lonesome place.” > oe se ei tt ae a = Philosophy, Chemistry and Astron- 
of his schoolmates in later years rela- This he states in one of his ; ~~ i > ™ omy. Music was one of the impor- 
tive to him, one gathers the impres- letters to his brother Wil- ge ad ; “. : : : , tant subjects taught, but Stephen 
sion that Stephen at that time was liam, who, as was stated ———_ , ee aay Foster did not sign up for the “extra 
a good looking boy with a firm jaw previously, was living in a tf / ré ‘ charge” subject during his stay there. 
and a beautiful head of hair, always Towanda, a town nearby. In ‘ - ; ; i The Foster family did little to en- 
delicate in health but very studious. this letter Stephen also ’ om agin a 2 . courage the gift ok ements ai Stephen. 
He was most generous and always asked his brother if he 3 a ee i (Photo: Courtesy of Spalding Memo- 
fond of nature; his love of music was might not go to Towanda ~ ; rial Library, Athens, Pa. 
clearly apparent in those days and he to live, as it was only a : 
was quite the master of the flute. The short distance from Athens, 
year after Stephen Foster left Athens and it boasted of a town 
Academy it was destroyed by fire. band which Stephen finally 
Photo: Courtesy of Spalding Memo- joined and in which he 

rial Library, Athens, Pa. played the clarinet. 
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® (19) SUSAN PENTLAND, 


ae f agent wee A in ee Say EN daughter of Captain Pentland, whose family occupied half of the house facing the 

18) FACSIMILE OF STEPHEN FOSTER’S FIRST LETTER, aa on Union Avenue in Allegheny City. The house was also the home of 

written to his father at the age of ten years, from Youngstown, Ohio. There he used the Fosters after they moved from Lawrenceville. Records prove that Susan was 
to go to visit John Struthers, an unc'e, to whom he was much devoted and who Stephen’s first sweetheart, although it was probably not a romance of great propor- 
dearly loved the boy and his somewhat original character. Perhaps this was due to tions, since Susan was only eleven and Stephen sixteen. This young lady remained 
the fact that Uncle Struthers was anything but the cut and dried type of man himself. a friend of Stephen Foster's during practically his whole life, as in later years we 
He had dogs and rifles and took “Stephy” on long imaginative flights with his stories find that he took his first trip to the South, in 1852, on his brother Dunning’s steam 
of his Indian encounters and hunts for possums and ‘coons. Uncle Struthers always boat, The James Millinger, and that Susan Pentland was one of the party on this 
said that “Stephy” would become “something famous.” In the above letter the boy trip; she was then married to Andrew L. Robinson. This pleasure trip extended 
gives expression to some strong homesick feelings; Henry and Dunning, whom he to New Orleans, and it is surprising that, with the exception of Kentucky, the com- 
mentions, were his brothers. Already he mentions “song,” despite the fact that it was poser of famous Southern melodies should have made only one trip to Dixie Land. 

a “Commic” one he wanted. (Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) (Photo: Courtesy of City of Pittsburgh.) 
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OF STEPHEN 
FOSTER’S FIRST 
PUBLISHED 
SONG, 
Open Thy Lattice, 
Love! written at 
sixteen years of 
age and dedicated 
to Susan Pentland. 
It was not publish- 
ed until two years 
after it was writ- 
ten, and then by 
George Willig of 
Philadelphia. It 
is said that the 
words are anony- 
mous and _ taken 
from a daily pa- 
per, The New 
Mirror. It must 
be remembered 
that this was not 
Stephen's first at- 
tempt at composi- 
tion, it followed 
the famous Tioga 
Waltz and Sadly to 
My Heart Appeal- 
ing, and showed a 
distinct improve- 
ment over the lat- 
ter. It is an ex- 
ample, in fact, of 
the spontaneous, 
melodic flow 
which _ character- 
izes the best of 
Foster’s works. 
The original man- 
uscript is one of 
the treasures dis- 
played at the Fos- 
ter Memorial 
Home in  Pitts- 
burgh. 


On thy darts bY gain NE (20) FACSIMILE 














(22-23) WASHINGTON-JEFFERSON COLLEGE 
as it looked in the days when it was only Jefferson College. Previous to that title it had 
been called Dr. McMillan’s Canonsburg Academy (1794), which had been preceded since 1780 
by Dr. McMillan’s Log Cabin Academy (No 23). This was one of the first schools to be put 
up after the emigration of the families from Virginia to Pennsylvania and it will be remem- 
bered that James Foster was one of the founders of this seat of learning; in fact it became 
the first post of learning west of the Alleghenies. Stephen Foster entered Jefferson College 
after he left Athens Academy, and though he began his studies at this institution with high 
spirits he remained only a short time, as he was totally out of sympathy with the regime. 
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(25) ONE OF STEPHEN’S LETTERS TO BROTHER WILLIAM. 

As is seen this was written while Stephen was still in Athens, attending the academy. He 
seems to have been vigorously pursuing his academic studies and it is interesting to note 
that he was studying Philosophy, Grammar and Arithmetic and put in a bid for Bookkeeping. 
One can hardly imagine the poetic Stephen at bookkeeping, but it is also recorded that at one 
time he pleaded to become a navy man. Even Stephen did not realize that he was meant to 
be a musician. It is not known whether the waistcoat he asks for was ever delivered. (Photo: 

Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) 





(21) WILLIAM B. 
FOSTER, JR., 

Stephen’s “big brother,” 

the one to whom the 

family looked up to as 

being a father to Stephen 

as well as a brother. It 

was he who first had 

Stephen attend Athens 

Academy, and who paid 

many of the young boy’s 

bills and, in fact, Ste- 

phen’s debts during most 

of his life. William Fos- 

ter was a very able and 

competent man; he had 

left home in 1826, the 

very year that Stephen 

was born and when he 

was only seventeen years 

old. Mr. Milligan’s Fos- 

ter biography states that 

William's career as civil 

engineer came_ about 

through the coincidence 

of a party of engineers 

stopping at the Foster 

home for dinner one 

night, on their way to 

locating a route for the 

proposed canal from 

Pittsburgh to Kiskimi- 

netas. As they were in 

need of more men William’s father suggested they take his older son along. 
This was the beginning of a very brilliant career. He became chief engineer of 
Public Works of the State of Pennsylvania, was one of the engineers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and at the time of his death was its first vice-president. 
William was known as having a big, warm heart, but it was not until quite late 
in the life of Stephen that brother William understood and encouraged the boy's 
talent for music. (Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) 
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(24) FACSIMILE OF STEPHEN’S (PRESUMABLY) FIRST LETTER 
TO HIS BROTHER WILLIAM. 
This letter was written with reference to his going to Athens Academy. 
It is interesting to note the promises he makes to gain his point and remain 
in Towanda, rather than go to Athens to live, namely: “that he will not 
be seen out of doors during the hours of nine and twelve and one to four 
and to devote those hours to whatever study William might want him to 
follow.” Further, “I will also promise not to pay any attention to my 
music until after eight o'clock in the evening.” This would bear out the 
statements of some of his school-mates that the talent for music was an 
ever present thing in Stephen, and that while he was at school he would 
steal away from studies and classes to work out some tune or theme. It 
is also known that later in life, when he finally devoted his entire time 
to music, he would often jump up during the night from a sound sleep and 
jot down some phrases which had come to him while he slumbered. It is a 
pathetic fact that this great talent of Stephen’s was not better fostered and 
nurtured in early life before his weaknesses were given an opportunity to 
completely dominate him. (Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) 
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(28) STEPHEN FOSTER’S PIANO, 
which is prominently displayed in the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Just which piano this is, is not known, for it is a matter of record that 
Stephen composed many of his earlier songs while sitting at the piano of 
friends. In fact that might have been the greater of the two attractions 
at the time he was calling on the Pentland family of which Susie was a 
member. Nevertheless, letters, now in the possession of Evelyn Foster 
Morneweck of Detroit, written by Charlotte Foster, Stephen’s sister, to Wil- 
liam Foster, ask him to procure a piano for the family, while other letters 
state satin Soledad ail ae thank him for the piano which she was to find at home on her return from 
(26) HENRY KLEBER, | STEPHEN ire visiting Federal Hill, “The Old Kentucky Home.” These letters are dated 
FOSTER’S MUSIC TEACHER. 1828, and the following year she died in Bardstown, Ky. It is to wonder 
There is some recorded evidence that Stephen that the Foster parents did not realize the gift the boy possessed and for 
Foster had instruction in music from Henry many years referred to “his strange talent for musick” and his “making 
Kleber, a concert artist, piano teacher and sounds on the deep toned instrument.’ The above piano bears the manu- 
music dealer of Pittsburgh. It was he who facturer’s name, Dubois & Stoddart, 167 Broadway, New York, and was 
brought the first upright pianos to Pittsburgh F donated to the Carnegie Museum by Henry Butterfield. Of Stephen’s com- 
in 1849, one of which was purchased by Mary ‘ “, posing Morrison Foster writes: “He would sit at home in the evening at 
Woods, in whose home Stephen Foster whiled ‘. et the piano and improvise by the hour beautiful strains and harmonies which 
away many hours and received both sympathy | - he did not preserve, but let them float away like fragrant flowers cast upon 
and encouragement for his irrepressible long- the flowing waters. ... Sometimes he would whirl around on the piano 
ing to become a musician. (Photo: Courtesy of : stool and converse a few minutes with me, then resume his improvisations 
Cleveland Public Library. and his singing.” (Photo: Courtesy of Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh.) 





ay . as a aa 
(27) STEPHEN FOSTER’S | 
GUITAR, 

which is on display in the Foster “Drer: , @ re. oth. oe Cc a 4 ow, 
Memorial Home at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
There is a traditional anecdote that 
“Stephie,” at the age of two years, ‘ 
plucked harmonious sounds from his ; $ : 
sister’s guitar, which he called his 5 : “ : li X ‘a bo. 
“ittly pizani.” This might be pos- 
sible, since we find that Charlotte 
had tried to get a piano for the fam- 
ily at the time when Stephen was just 
one year old. It is probable that this 
guitar was the “deep-toned instru- 
ment” often mentioned in the Foster 
letters. (Photo: Courtesy City of 

Pittsburgh.) 














(29-: STEPHEN _ FOS- Se i 
29.30 STEPHEN _ F Stephin and ee Anse ina, te the, piste. 
TO Rit Reta 


TER’S FLAGEOLET Peet te a. 
AND FLUTE, i i 
the two instruments which he . i =) 
first learned to play, not by 
study but by natural talent. It i 
will be remembered that as a 
boy of thirteen he wrote Tioga 
Waltz, which was scored for 
four flutes and that he took ac- 
tive part in its performance. It (31) MARY WOODS’ PIANO, 
is said that as a little boy of the first upright to be seen in that 
seven he took up a flageolet in part of the country and brought there 
the music house of Smith & by Henry Kleber. It was made in 
Mellor and in a few minutes Leipzig, by Friedrich & Haupt, and 
picked out the tune, Hail Co- preceded the American attempts in 
lumbia, in perfect time and this type of manufacture. The story 
rhythm, never before hav ing goes that the Woods family purchased 
handled a flute or flageolet. The the piano and that while it was still 
flute was Stephen's constant in the store of Kleber, Stephen tested 
companion in his studies and the instrument and decided to buy it, 
walks, and his playing became only to have his heart broken when 
- well oe that he was informed that the instrument had 
often invited to entertainments been sold. It was o is piano . ne ates oer caaeieaiial " 
with the direct yoquest to Seabed: ailanecel cee ataiecoaae (32) FACSIMILE OF A PAGE FROM STEPHEN FOSTER’S NOTEBOOK. 
“bring his flute.” At one of songs, ; As is seen, the chief subject of this page is Amelia, to whom Stephen dedicated one 
these biddings he became quite of his songs, Over the Calm Lake Gliding. There is no record that anything ever 
furious and replied that he came of this composition. Amelia was one of the neighbor’s children, whose father 
would be glad to “send the was Mr. Young, pictured below by the ambitious youth. We leave to the reader's 
flute.” These instruments are interpretation the comic section of the page. The notebook from which this page is 
now on display in the Foster taken was one of Foster's lifelong companions. (Photo: From H. V. Milligan’s biog- 
Memorial Home. graphy, Stephen Collins Foster. Courtesy of G. Schirmer, publishers.) 
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(33) CINCINNATI, OHIO, IN THE DAYS OF STEPHEN FOSTER. 


In 1846 Stephen Foster went to Cincinnati to work for his brother Dunning, as bookkeeper of 
the firm of Irwin & Foster. This position he held only two years, being, of course, very 
unhappy in this work. The Irwin & Foster firm was located at No. 4 \Cassilly’s Row (pre- 
sumably the sixth building from the left) later known as “Old Rat Row.” ‘There is a pleasing 
traditional story that on a dreary afternon in March, 1847, Stephen Foster, perched on a high 
stool in the office of Irwin & Foster, added a column of figures, closed the ledger and began 
to hum a tune and write these words: “No use talkin’ when de Nigga wants to go whar de 
corn-tops blossom and de cane-brake grow; den come along to C uba and we'll dance de polka- 
juba, way down souf, whar de corn grow.” 
Mr. Irwin, head of the firm, smiled at Dunning Foster and said: “Stephie’s writing another 
song.” Dunning replied, “I’m afraid my little brother will never make a business man.” This 
is the song which was submitted by Stephen Foster at a prize contest for minstrel songs. It 
did not win the prize. As a practical bookkeeper, Stephen Foster was a success; his books 
were models of neatness and accuracy. In his heart, he was a glorious failure. Glorious, to 
the extent that it caused him to turn to the one thing he longed to do. Uncle Ned and Oh 
Susanna were written during Foster’s musical bookkeeping days in Cincinnati, and although 
the latter was not so successful in those days, he has been quoted as saying: “Imagine my 
delight on receiving $100 for Oh Susanna.” 


(36) ANOTHER PICTURE OF MARIAN FOSTER, 


Stephen Foster's daughter, at the age of six years. She had 
her first piano lessons from her father. 


(35) JANE DENNY McDOWELL 
FOSTER, PAR ey iL pinet neeecient 0 Cate fered met 
Stephen Foster’s wife. During the first year Ant, Rect > rons ae Ay Kare ey 
of Stephen’s career as a composer, 1850, he ees ea ek lbey +) Comey ZED 
married Jane McDowell on July 22. There Luin ceo an ae, a tide LPI PRE. 
is no trace of the romance between these lela iD yor, ae ee ype 
two and very little is known of _ life Cae ee chia, oY ae Hinweis tle tan 
together. One fact is certain, that the mar- p Re EEE. « le Mag i anes 
riage did not prove a success and they were + PUG or a eres mee ae a6 ra ot HG 
(34) MARIAN FOSTER WELSH, separated a short time before Stephen’s ye i OG aaa ae, he. Refer nrey ee 


Sf 
Stephen Foster’s only child. The surmise is that death. Jane McDowell was the daughter of ae iD ade Cin Rste ‘Clay Acted: eile Ses 
“+ was born in 1851 as today Marian Foster Dr. Andrew N. McDowell, a leading Pitts- ie tee Aim Se ar oe seers Pear 
Welsh boasts of her seventy- -eight years. She lives at burgh physician ; she had been a source of eee a. LZ los ae o fos ope ny ee 
the Foster Memorial Home in Pittsburgh. Shortly great inspiration to the young composer, as ¢ Pe sé ee as partie 
after the child’s birth Stephen and his wife went to is known by his own words, and by the fact “Sd Cin nth tinge ht a 
live in New York at the urgent request of his pub- that some of his best songs were the product Ld : nr ee Ge 
lishers but the life there did not seem to please him of their first years of marriage. Before her ‘ : os autas @ * Boog 

and one day he suggested to his wife that they return marriage she had been the contralto of a ? Gx SORES PE Py? a eee 
to Pittsburgh. According to Morrison Foster, from Stephen Foster Quartet, of which Susan P 6. Daag > tepetty $” 
1853 to 1860 Stephen lived at home, which no doubt Pentland, his sweetheart of youthful days, : Hy Bee it ao vA up 
meant Allegheny City. It is known that during Foster's was the soprano, pay ar ee pr ae 2a ES sg aes a 


stay in New York he won the admiration of prominent 

musical personalities, but for some reason or other he Ke coe A, oe Ch Maen Grane, 

did not profit by his advantages and his musical pro- 7 att Cnsee ae ap elngore 
ductivity grew steadily less. he 6 tert Ea 


wow (Rome at 


(37) A CIRCULAR OF EDWIN P. CHRISTY AND BEE 
HIS MINSTRELS. 

Negro minstrelsy originated about 1830 but it really did ; oe “a Stiga 

not reach its full development until some years later. It S mente. Chet frefornitr PE PTT 

was, in those days, the popular form of entertainment, and Sone oe MH as Gy Be 

was also the means of quickly spreading from place to eC 7 <a Awe 

place the popularity of the latest song hits. The origin @. PEL G Cy 2 So 

of minstrelsy is a very human one, as is the origin of Ax. ly, 

most things, and that of minstrelsy happens to be found i ae 


 ntnn” sectenennael Gjtrcaedy Famal 


aad 


in the performance of an old actor who was imitating the ‘ Se ae ae Higby «9, Ps 


Qo 





singing of Jump Jim Crow by one of the Kentucky — 
This characterization took the country by storm, and so the Be Ferrn : : aS 
birth of minstrelsy. It flourished steadily and many are (38) FACSIMILE LETTER TO E. P. CHRISTY, 
the names of famous minstrels. However, Christy's troupe, written by Stephen Foster. It is most interesting to 
which was formed in 1842, made the greatest contribution note the business transactions between Foster and 
to this form of art. Prizes were often offered by publishers Christy as they come to light in this letter. It is here 
to induce the composing of minstrel songs; Foster’s first seen that Foster transacted with Christy for the song, 
direct contribution to this type of music was in 1847 when Oh Boys Carry Me Along, to be sung before publication, 
he sent in as a contribution to one of these contests, Down and also that it was to be used by the Christy singers 
South Where the Cane Grows, written during his book- exclusively. One stands aghast in realizing the small 
keeping days in Cincinnati. The song was not accepted as sums for which Foster made a bargain. Also of note is 
a prize winner but was of sufficient interest to induce those that the saying, “Gentleman of the old school,” was in 
offering the prize to seek to copyright it. The first of | vogue even in those days. This letter definitely estab- 
Foster’s minstrel songs to be published was Louisiana  lishes the fact that Foster permitted Christy to use his 
Belle, which appeared in 1847, and the copyright was taken songs before publication for monetary compensation. 
out by W. C. Peters, the publishers; no mention was made 

of the composer. It should be known that a great number 

of Foster’s songs were never attributed to him for the 

very fact that the publishers secured the copyright; among 

these was the popular Uncle Ned. With the popularity of minstrelsy Stephen Foster was launched on a musical 
career at the age of twenty-two. Most of his songs were sung by the Christy minstrels for whom, after a time, 
Foster composed almost exclusively. E. P. Christy was original in his work in that his troupe was much larger 
than most of the others and sat in a semi-circle on the stage with an interlocutor and end men. Their ballads 
were sung by a solo voice with the entire company joining in the chorus. Christy did much to popularize the songs 

of Foster but to Foster goes the credit of making an important contribution to the reforming of negro minstrelsy 

by substituting drollery, humor and pathos in the place of tricks, antics, buffoonery and vulgarity of many of the 
negro songs. (Photo: From Dailey & Spaeth’s Gentlemen Be Seated. Courtesy Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Pub.) 
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L. és Z Ket fe. gem of tenese Hnow as seen from the Southern Railroad near Fargo, Ga., the source of the stream. Just how far 
eee Fa A ~ ee ae the unsightly railroad stretches along the stream is not now known, for there are spots which 
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(39) ANOTHER STEPHEN FOSTER LETTER 


howe ahr ve Fi i bbe 


to E. P. Christy, in which, having received the stipulated sum, he sends i 
the proposed manuscript of Oh Boys Carry Me Along, asked for in the pre- “Ay He nt 
vious letter. These transactions usually amounted to about $15. Foster oad Oar 


knew how his songs should be sung and the admonition he offers Christy in 
this letter is memorable in that Christy followed his suggestions and was 


successful. ibrar . "Daw where — Bg Oe “> Kien Ato, 
_ Aa rvtne or hing tig me oe 


(41) FACSIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF OLD FOLKS 
AT HOME OR SUWANEE RIVER. 

This beloved and universally sung melody was written by Foster in 1851, : tae 

the first year of his married life, and was published by Firth & Pond of 5 dew ner Be Gosue inthin- 

New York, the publishers with whom Foster had many years of very happy 

relations. From it they realized upwards of $15,000. It is indeed one of : 

Foster's finest inspirations and also one of the world’s most loved songs. sii Awe 

The first draft of the song, in Foster's own handwriting, is now in the 

possession of his grand-daughter, Mrs. A. D. Rose, who is the custodian of . ; v4 : 

the Foster Memorial Home in Pittsburgh. The first version was entitled kD ave & Naren flow a PY Taree 

“Way Down Upon de Old Plantation” and uses the name of the Pedee } od 

River instead of Suwanee. No doubt his uncertainty as to the suitability of . 

the name is indicated by the double line under the word Pedee. Morrison L025 Pre Ie e phe of & {i g LACT am | ; 

t , i ‘ & . ahs wh 54 a) See 

Foster tells the story of how the name Suwanee was finally bestowed: One ‘ . : ¥ a & fe 

day Stephen walked into his (Morrison’s) office and asked him to suggest 

the name of a southern river of two syllables. Morrison suggested “Yazoo, 


“ t 
but that did not particularly appeal to the poet’s idea of harmony. So Att wy ant thinawew AL wake rntctiowm 


he took down an atlas and after briefly looking over the map of the United 
States, the name Suwanee was decided on; “That's it, that’s it,” Stephen A 

cried on hearing the name, and thus a little insignificant stream, which C prewen 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico, became immortalized. Again it must be 
stressed at this time that excepting a few trips to Kentucky, Foster had 

never been in the South; his feeling for the plaintive spirit of the negro “Ty Cre phd Mas. 4 J ways ~, 
song was simply an innate talent. Perhaps it was first brought to the my 

surface when, as a little boy, he would attend the colored shouting camp . 

meetings with a mulatto maid of the Foster family, to whom Stephen was And 4 : ple ota Meta) ae A. . fey 


much devoted. (Photo: From H. V. Milligan’s biography: S. C. Foster. 
Courtesy of G. Schirmer & Co., Pub. 











(42) MONUMENT TO STEPHEN FOSTER 

erected October 27, 1928, at Fargo, Ga., the source of the famous 

stream, Suwanee River. The spot is designated on the outline map. 

In the Atlanta Journal of the same date the following is recorded: 

“Before a perfect southern sun and a gathering of several hundred 

guests, who had assembled from all parts of the State, Georgia today 

paid grateful tribute to the memory of Stephen Foster, composer 

of Suwanee River, on the banks of the stream he had made famous 

throughout the world. In the center of this little south Georgia town, 

a granite shaft was unveiled to commemorate the composer and the 

song, where the placid river flows under the highway and railway 

bridges on its way to Florida and the Gulf. ... The great debt which 

Georgians of all future generations owe to Foster was emphasized 

by Dr. R. H. Powell, president of the Georgia State College for couanetta 
Women, in his statement: ‘It was not the Suwanee River which 
made Stephen Foster famous, but it was his magic genius which 
carried the name of our beloved stream over the earth.’ He paid GULT 
tribute to the composer as one of the great benefactors of mankind, OT 
whose music has the intimate touch of humanity in its most human 
moments.” Charles J. Haden, donor of the monument, is standing MEXICC 
at the left in the picture. (Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) 


CEOAS wets’ 


(43) AN OUTLINE MAP 
showing the source of the Suwanee River at Fargo, Ga., also Suwanee 
County, Suwanee Village and Suwanee Bay. (Photo: Copyright Sims ® 
Visual Music Co.) 
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The Psychology of Personal Efficiency 


By Genevieve Herrick, Supervisor of Music, Homer, New York 


In my reading I have found a collection 
of splendid lectures by Donald A. Laird, a 
contemporary psychologist, compiled under 
the title of Increasing Personal Efficiency, 
or The Psychology of Personal Progress. 
Dr. Laird is associate professor of psychol- 
ogy at Colgate University. He is connected 
with the Central New York Division of 
the Psychological Corporation, and is editor 
of Industrial Psychology. 

Dr. Laird’s lectures have been presented 
in the classroom, on the lecture platform, 
in the popular magazine, and in private con- 
sultation. While personal efficiency, like cul- 
ture and all appreciation, cannot be taught, 
still there is much practical benefit to be 
derived from a clear presentation and dis- 
cussion of numerous “Personal Progress 
Pointers.” Therefore, as supplementary, in 
detail and illustration to the principles of 
personal and professional efficiency as out- 
lined in any course in school management, 
the notes following take the form of an 
epitome of Dr. Laird’s lectures. 

This is an age of the miracle of modern 
efficiency, the age of applied science. On 
every hand there are mute but lasting wit- 
nesses of the wonderful strides the sciences 
have made to serve man in a useful way. 

But have you ever paused to reflect that 
applied science and efficiency engineering are 
one-sided in their development? Man spends 
his energies in finding out how to get a 
ton of steel to go farther, a typewriter to 
wear longer, an automobile to run cheaper, 
a light to shine brighter—but little of his 
time or thought to the development of his 
own efficiency. 

The extreme development of natural ma- 
terial resources and their conservation 1s 
paralleled by a pitiable neglect of human 
mental resources. Twelve times as many 
institutions to care for mental patients as 
there are universities enrolled in the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities indicates 
that the national balance in mental efficiency 
is not being struck properly. It is the losses 
in mental efficiency from less spectacular and 
more normal causes that receive the atten- 
tion of the applied psychologist. The bona 
fide applied psychologist can tell you the 
most efficient way to use your mental abili- 
ties and capacities. Nobody else can, scien- 
tifically. 

Inspiration that is founded on the cold 
facts of science possesses a double value. It 
is inspiration that has its feet on earth; it 
is inspiration that is within possibility, not 
the inspiration that is beyond realization 
and which brings only disappointment and 
failure. : 

Your desk and your office are equipped 
with efficiency-increasing appliances. You 
put sachet: on your car that will in- 
crease its efficiency. Here is a personal ques- 
tion: Have you given as much attention to 
your personal mental efficiency? Are you 
laying your mental bricks with eighteen 
movements or with five? (The efficient en- 
vironment). é 

What you accomplish in this world de- 
pends on several things. One is the nature 
of the abilities with which you are born. / 
second is whether or not you use these abili- 
ties in the most efficient way. A third factor 
is the condition under which you use your 
abilities. You cannot be told by psychology 
how to be born with certain abilities, but you 
can find out what surroundings, conditions 
of light, temperature, ventilation and health 
will do most to further your efficiency. __ 

Colleges have often been subject to criti- 
cism because of the enormous sums spent by 
them in erecting buildings. But recent ex- 
periments by Dr. Warner Brown at the Uni- 
versity of California show that this money 
has not been squandered. It may be that 
geniuses can work best in an attic room lit- 
tered with dirt, but such a condition shows 
that they are the exception that proves the 
rule. The rest of mankind can work better 
in attractive surroundings. 

How well one works depends to a great 
extent upon how well the work is lighted. 
Even illumination should be the first aim. 
as>ture cannot A pg upon by intro- 
ducing uneven lighting. 

ree fact about vision: The odds are 
not quite even that you need glasses if not 
all the time at least when reading or doing 
any similar eye-work. Henry Ford found re- 
cently that almost half of his workmen had 
defective vision. And of course you know 
of President Roosevelt's experience with his 
eyes and what glasses meant to him. Head- 


aches, fatigue and inefficiency are oftentimes 
due to slightly defective eyes. 

If you do not need glasses, remember the 
story of the man who would not fix a leaky 
roof because when it was raining he could not 
fix it and when there was no rain there was 
no leak. 

The weather is more than an ever-ready 
topic for talk. It has important influences 
upon the amount of work one can do. 

A banker told me recently that clerks 
who made no mistakes in their computations 
during the winter months were unable to 
keep their books free from error in the 
summer. It is almost impossible to keep 
from making mistakes in such mental work 
as this during the summer. Errors increase 
with each rise in the temperature until at a 
temperature of ninety degrees there are 
sixty per cent more mistakes than on aver- 
age days. 

Why this is still puzzles scientists, but 
it is of immense practical importance. 
Efficiency falls when the temperature goes 
much above sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 
Both mental and muscular work is lessened 
either in quality or quantity, or both, at tem- 
peratures even slightly above this point. 
When it is below 48 degrees human effi- 
ciency also begins to fall. The temperature 
of 68 degrees is generally considered the 
best for health as well as for efficiency. 

All life seems to be stimulated by a vari- 
able temperature. The best condition for 
plant growth when there are slight varia- 
tions from hour to hour around an optimum 
temperature. 

ow do you work under distractions? 
Probably better than under more favorable 
conditions. This is because one seldom 
works his best, and when distractions inter- 
fere, he can rise to the occasion and work 
better than under usual conditions. 

There are two worthy points in the mat 
ter of distractions. One is that you can do 
more than you usually do if there is the 
incentive. The other is that distractions 
should be avoided; thev are a poor incentive. 
You can overcome all but the worst dis- 
tractions, but to do so takes unusual effort 
and consumes extra energy. You can avoid 
this effort and conserve the energy by avoid- 
ing and eliminating the distractions. 

Distractions are oftentimes due to your 
inner attitude ‘rather than to the noises 
themselves. If one is interested, there is 
little danger of being distracted. 

What is the best time of day for work- 
ing? The kind of mental work that one can 
do varies definitely from hour to hour of 
the day. Most people can do their best 
work in the morning. Every hour later 
there is a decrease in their working effi- 
ciency until about eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, when they revive slightly. 

It is habit that makes the student believe 
that he can do his best by studying after 
ten o’clock in the evening. He is spending 
more time and getting his lessons less accu- 
rately than he would if he studied in the 
forenoon. But he, as have most of us, has 
become a slave to habit. Routine work is 
easiest done in the afternoon. 

A vacation, according to the dictionary, 
is a change of occupation. 

Dr. J. P. Baunberger, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, has found that men working at al- 
ternating occupations have an output more 
closely approaching their maximum work 
capacity than do men in processes studied 
in which the same occupation was contin- 
ued throughout the day. Some theoretical 
basis can be found for this when we consider 
the fact that fatigue is primarily within the 
central nervous system. Any change in oc- 
cupation, although involving the same mus- 
cles, would necessarily involve different 
opportunity for recovery from fatigue for 
the previous group would be present. 

How can you arrange your work so that 
there are changes to break fatigue? 

The day’s work is about the most impor- 
tant thing for any of us. Using skills so 
that the most can be accomplished with the 
least wear and tear on ourselves is the aim 
of personal efficiency. Using skill comes to 
be synonymous with using the skull, or more 
precisely, that which lies within the skull. 

Progress in becoming skilled consists 
largely in eliminating the useless. 

Doing is essential for learning. The doer 
is the learner. There is no general training. 
Train yourself on the job. If you want 
skill in invention, don’t read the biographies 
of famous inventors. Invent! If you want 


skill in managing, manage something! Don't 
play chess! 

Skills are formed best when there is some 
incentive. The keener the incentive is felt 
by the individual the better is the skill 
gained. Even when one has apparently 
reached his highest level of efficiency, it is 
oftentimes possible to reach still higher lev- 
els by a little added effort. 

What are commonly called skills are 
splendid examples of habits. Habits are a 
mark of intelligence and not the despicable 
things that most people think them. Habits 
should be carefully selected and as carefully 
cultivated. Habits make for economy of 
time. They make for accuracy. However, 
there are grave dangers connected with 
habits. They make you an “old fogey.” 
Habitual acts and ways of thinking are diffi- 
cult to change. The person who is in a rut 
is often there as the result of habits. They 
are persistent and he can not lift himself 
above them. 

The way around this difficulty is to form 
the habit of changing the habit of keeping 
up with the progress of civilization. One 
must form habits of progressiveness and of 
giving attention. 

Your mental attitude has much to do with 
your mental efficiency. This is especially 
true in the matter of memory. After you 
have fallen into the habit of looking upon 
memory and all mental work as being a 
great sport, you are likely to find that it 
is fast becoming a real and permanent atti- 
tude. 

Would you like to have an imagination 
such as the inventor or artist or general 
has? Then cultivate your memory, for it is 
memory that furnishes the materials for 
imagination. 

Imagination is memory gone wild, or gone 
to work, depending upon which way you 
look at it. Imagination is associating old 
memories with new ones so that new and 
efficiency-producing combinations are made. 
You cannot have a constructive imagina- 
tion unless you have a good store of memo 
ries and acquire the habit of using them 
in new ways. 

Memory should be used to gain knowledge 
and wisdom, not as a storehouse of useless 
information. The old adage of slow but 
sure is wrong psychologically. The slow 
memorize so that fewer memories will get 
the most mistakes and who forgets the 
auickest. The thing to do is to try ways of 
increasing your speed at memorizing. Mem- 
ory improvement aims to teach how to 
memorize so that fewer memories will get 
away from our control. When they do it 
is possible, at times, to get the elusive ones 
back. Thus in dreams, it often happens that 
what we tried to remember without success 
during the day suddenly flashes into our 
head. Again, a daydream will disclose a 
name or some information that was appar 
ently forgotten but had merely gone beyond 
control for a while. Relax your attention 
and let the naming take care of itself, taking 
care only to keep it directed toward the 
discovery of the lost memory. Your memory 
is one of the most fundamental aspects .of 
your mental life. 

Thinking would appear to be the most 
active part of our mental life. In thought we 
leave the world of our senses; we are no 
longer bound to what we can see or hear or 
feel. A bigger world is opened to us—the 
world of ideas. Thought is one of the im- 
portant tools with which we can master our 
lives—and the lives of others. 

Passive thinking is self-indulgent thinking 
It is the kind of thinking that gratifies our 
wishes in reveries rather than enabling us 
to overcome the obstacles and actually rea- 
lize our wishes. Active thinking is “thinking 
that works.” And success is measured by 
the effects we produce and not by the dreams 
we have. 

Passive thinking is probably a sort of 
mental safety valve that functions in main- 
taining sanity. It often handicaps efficiency, 
even though it can be put to work to in- 
crease mental efficiency as in the case of 
recovering memory. 

Evolution has not been a chance affair. 
Active thinking has been one of the strong- 
est factors in bringing man to his present 
position of supremacy in the scale of animal 
life. Thinking enables man to make a 
better adjustment to life, and also makes it 
possible for him to adjust life to his wants. 
Active thinking by individuals is the strong- 
est force for giving them supremacy over 
their life course. E 

These “Personal Progress Pointers” will 
have definite benefit if considered carefully 
and applied earnestly in whatever work one 
has_ chosen. 


The Franklin Junior High School 
Band of Hammond, Ind. 


In the fall of 1925, when the embryonic 
Franklin Junior High School Band was 
called out for rehearsal, one could not be 
much impressed with the numbers and bal- 
ance of instrumentation. Practically all the 
large brasses and percussion instruments 
were lacking. The young bandsmen and 
bandswomen were not exactly familiar with 
the procedure of band practice but weie 
directed as to how this was carried on and 
a simpler number or two was tried over 
without much success. Then a program of 
simple technical studies was inaugurated 

The director, H. D. Mason, like many 
other school bandmasters, was required to 
teach some other subjects in addition to 
band work; however, he found time for 
short private lesson periods and for group 
instruction. Other students gradually be- 
came interested, and by December a short 
program of easy selections was presetted 
to the parents of the district. This was fol- 
lowed by another in the spring of 1926. 

In the fall of 1926 the membership in- 
creased; some bass horns and other neces- 


H. D. MASON, 
conductor of the Franklin High School 
Band at Hammond, Ind. Mr. Mason’s 
band career began when he bought a 
trombone and* joined the small home- 
town band of Oakland City, ind. This 
year he is in Evanston, Ill., a senior in 
the School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


sary equipment were secured through the 
help of those interested in the band. 
Throughout the year the time was spent in 
private and group instruction, practice three 
times a week and an occasional public ap- 
pearance at  basket-ball games, Parent- 
Teacher meetings and other functions in the 
community. 

3y the spring of 1927 the number had in- 
creased to about thirty-five, and a pretty 
good balance in instrumentation was se- 
cured. Rehearsals were held every school 
day throughout the entire year, and to the 
huge delight of the members they were re 
quested to appear at the Hammond City 
Schools’ Band Contest as a guest band, there 
being no other junior highs in the system. 
They were complimented very highly by the 
judges and encouraged by the people of their 
community. Instruction was given in the 
usual way during the summer, through the 
interest of the school board and others. 

When the fall of 1928 came, the band 
was determined to participate in the district 
contest. The Parent-Teacher Association 
raised funds to buy uniforms and further 
donated some instruments such as the bass 
clarinet and alto horns. When the district 
contest was held in the spring of 1929 at 
Gary, Ind., they were in competition with 
four senior high schools of Class C, but 
succeeded in taking second place. 

With the aid of the community and school 
administration they were then permitted to 
play in the state contest at Bloomington, 
Ind., and there became state champions in 
Class C. 

These young people are workers, and they 
have a wide-awake community behind them, 
as well as a progressive school system. Their 
first aim is good musicianship, with cham- 
pionship a result of honest effort. The com- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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MUSICAL 


Chicagoans Enjoy Brilliant Musical 
Week with Many Well Known Soloists 


Hofmann and Spalding Both Play to Packed Houses—Heifetz and 
Gordon Appear With Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Hess 
Pupils Present Cello Novelty—Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra Not to Disband—Other News. 


Curcaco.—Josef Hofmann was heard at 
the Studebaker Theatre on March 9 by an 
audience which taxed the large hall to its 
capacity. Pianists may come and go, but 
Hofmann still occupies the high position in 
the pianistic world that has been his in the 
many years he has performed before the 
public In glorious form, he played his 
lengthy program superbly. His performance 
of the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, which opened the recital, revealed 
anew the full gamut of his art. Hofmann’s 
tone is as it has always been—velvety, clear, 
even in dynamics, as he never forces his 
instrument, and in lofty pianissimos he 
touches all the keys with care and tenderness. 
The Beethoven-Saint-Saéns Choir of the 
Dervishes, which followed, was also admir- 
ably done, and in his own Suite Antique, Mr. 
Hofmann revealed himself a composer with 
a real message. It was played with elegance 
and caught the fancy of the audience, which 
was most enthusiastic throughout the recital, 
recalling the artist many times to the stage 
and asking for many encores. On his pro- 
gram, too, were listed numbers by Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 

To listen to Josef Hofmann is 
lesson to students, and for this 
regrets that his recitals here are so few and 
far between. He is today, as he always has 
been, a favorite with the public. The recital 
was one of the big events of the present 
season 


a piano 
reason one 


ALBERT SPALDING 
When such artists as Josef Hofmann and 
Albert Spalding give recitals here, the audi- 


ence is made up not only of concert-goers, 
but also of many of the local fraternity of 
pianists and violinists. At the Studebaker 
Theatre, the eye caught the familiar faces of 
local pianists, and visiting artists. At Or- 
chestra Hall, where Spalding performed for 
the benefit of his innumerable admirers and 
devotees of the violin many local violinists 
were seen applauding vociferously one of 
the most satisfying masters of the bow. 

Opening his program with the Bach So- 
nata in G major, which he played with his 
usual artistry, superb phrasing and perfect 
intonation, he delighted the ear by the beauty 
of his tone and excellence of his interpreta- 
tion. His program contained also Allegro by 
Padre Martini, Schubert’s Fantasy in C 
Major, Opus 159, for piano and violin, 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Szymanowski’s 
La Fontaine d’Arethuse, Schumann’s Am 
Springbrunnen and Abendlied and Paganini’s 
La Campanella. A stupendous program, ail 
played with the virtuosity that has placed 
Albert Spalding in the fore rank of violinists 
of the day. His success was complete, and 
had the audience been given its way the 
recitalist would have been compelled to re- 
peat the program in its entirety, as after each 
number they clamored for more. 

Mr. Spalding is fortunate in having Andre 
Benoist at the piano, as his accompaniments 
add much to the enjoyment of the violinist’s 
playing. 

Jacques GorDON WITH ORCHESTRA 


Jacques Gordon, concert-master of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, made his fare- 
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COURIER 


well solo appearance with the Orchestra on 
March 11 at the regular series of Tuesday 
concerts. As has been announced, Mr. Gor- 
don retires at the close of the season to the 
field of chamber music, after a residence of 
several years in this city, in which many 
honors have been heaped upon him, and 
where during his stay he has been lionized. 
For his farewell appearance, Mr. Gordon 
elected to play the Bach Concerto in E 
major and Schellings’ Concerto for violin. 
In glorious fettle, he played the Bach con- 
certo with great musicianship and under- 
standing. Gordon always draws from his in- 
strument a lovely tone and in the Bach con- 
certo he had many opportunities to disclose 
its warmth and suavity. He also played bril- 
liantly in the Schelling composition, which 
met with the full approval of the listeners. 
Composition and interpreter were feted by 
the rather phlegmatic Tuesday afternoon 
audience, which, made up principally of 
ladies, is like the Friday afternoon audience 
—far less demonstrative than that encoun- 
tered on Saturday night. 

The orchestral numbers consisted of Bossi’s 
Intermezzi Goldoniani and  Beethoven’s 
Symphony Pastoral in F major. The per- 
formance of these works, under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, was interesting. 

EstHer Harris IN HAVANA 

From Cuba, Esther Harris, president of 
the Chicago College of Music, sends greet- 
ings to this office, and writes of her surprise 
at meeting Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey and their 
son in the Cuban capital. 

CrELLo NoveLtTy PRESENTED AT KIMBALL 

HA. 

On March 15, Hans Hess’ advanced cello 
pupils shared the program with advanced 
piano students of Louise Robyn. There was 
the unusual experience of listening to the 
playing of sixteen cellos in ensemble. 

This marked the first time in Chicago that 
such an ensemble has been presented. Also 
included on the program were the beautiful 
Requiem by Popper for three cellos and 
piano, and the William Tell Overture, in- 
troduction for cello solo and eight cello obli- 
gati. Two students were heard in solo num- 
bers. 

The concert was given under the auspices 
of the American Conservatory of Music. 

Woman’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago is an organization of which this city 
is justly proud. It has functioned since its 
inception a few seasons ago under the direc- 
tion of various conductors and has been 
found an added asset to Chicago’s musical 
life, under the leadership of its present con- 
ductor, Ebba Sundstrom. Previous to the 
last concert, which took place at the Eighth 
Street Theater on March 12, we were in- 
formed that the Woman’s Symphony Orches- 
tra had already made plans for next season, 
and this item should set aside any 
to the effect that the orchestra might have to 
disband. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra should 
be supported. Generous donations are accept- 
able for this worthy cause. At the concert 
under review Ebba Sundstrom directed her 
forces with marked musical intelligence, keen 
understanding of the scores, and she brought 
out the message of the various composers 
with telling effect. The orchestra is shaping 
itself into a very fine instrument and espe- 
cially worthy of comment was its perform- 
ance of the Goldmark Rustic Wedding Sym- 
phony, in which orchestra and conductor 
distinguished themselves. In the Vivaldi 
Concerto in A minor, which opened the 
program, Ruth Ray, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, distinguished herself in the solos and 
the reaction of the public left no doubt as to 
the enjoyment derived. Other composers 
listed on the program were Debussy, Men- 
delssohn, Saint-Saéns and Glazounoff. 


CotumBIA ScHoot or Music Notes 


The ensemble number to be given in the 
April concert by Mu Iota Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, will include Margaret Conrad, 
violinist, Lois Bichl, cellist, and Ruth Tegt- 
meyer, pianist. They will present a group 
of trios, and the remainder of the program 
will be given by members of the chapter, 
who will appear as soloists. 

A joint recital was given on March 14 in 
the School Recital Hall by Winifred Jones, 
pianist and member of the faculty and student 
of Gertrude H. Murdough, and Lola Fletcher, 
soprano from the professional class of Louise 
St. John Westervelt. 

Emma Menke gave a studio recital on 
March 15 at the School recital hall, pre- 
senting members of her class. 

A home-coming to former graduates of 
the Public School Music department and 
others will be given in the school the last 
week of March, during the Supervisors’ 
Conference. The Columbia School Chorus 
will give a group of songs and the students 
of the department will present Mary Strawn 
Vernon’s cantata, Paul Revere’s Ride. The 
soloist will be Leslie Arnold, baritone. 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON StupIo News ITEMS 

Herbert Witherspoon spoke at the Fine 
Arts Conference at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, on February 22, touching par- 
ticularly upon the value of music in educa- 
tion and the importance of the arts in im- 


gossip. 
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proving esthetic culture and general educa- 
tion. 

Marion Weir is filling the tenor position 
in the choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
on the south side. 

Ruth Bastow and Marian Burgstedt gave 
a recital in St. Paul, Minn., March 10, at 
the Church of the Reformation. 

Eunice Steen, who made such a success 
with the American Opera Company last fall 
in the title role of Madame Butterfly, is now 
on tour with the Haensel and Gretel Com- 
pany, singing the part of Gretel. 

George Graham, baritone, recently gave a 
recital in Wooster, O. 

Mrs. O. E. Zehr will be the soloist for the 
Swedish Choral Society, Mr. Paulsen, con- 
ductor, at the next concert of that society in 
Orchestra Hall. 

Mr. Witherspoon has just completed a new 
series of thirty-six lessons for home study 
which will supplement his course given with 
the stereopticon and slides for teaching sing- 
ing in class in the public schools. These 
lessons are published by the Miessner Insti- 


tute. Demonstrations will be given at the 
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studio during the supervisors’ convention this 
month. 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece ACTIVITIES 


Esther Becker, contralto, pupil of Arch 
Bailey, was special soloist at the South Side 
Congregational Church on March 2. She 
also sang at the mid-weekly services held at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hotel on March 5. 

Nellie Modelle, of Elgin, Ill., pianist, ar- 
tist pupil of Moissaye Boguslawski, played 
at the Jewish Institute, March 2. 

Florence Fass, pianist, pupil of Mme. Cole- 
Audet, appeared in recital at the home of 
Mrs. Mann Jacobs on March 6. 

Edward Collins, pianist, and Leon Same- 
tini, violinist, artists members of the faculty, 
gave a sonata recital at the monthly meeting 
of The Bohemians at the Great Northern 
Hotel on March 7 

Nina Bomar, soprano, of the faculty, sang 
at the Ideal Women’s Club meeting at the 
La Salle Hotel, March 6. 

Mme. Cole-Audet, pianist, artist teacher of 
the College, is appearing in recital at the 
Playhouse in Milwaukee, Wis., the latter 
part of March. Each Friday evening Mme. 
Cole-Audet is holding repertoire-interpreta- 
tion classes in her studio at the college and 
the public is invited to attend. 

Evetyn SHApIRO’s Desut REcITAL 

Evelyn Shapiro, a young and gifted Chi- 
cago pianist, will make her debut in recital 
at Kimball Hall on the evening of March 26, 
under the direction of Bertha Ott. For the 
occasion Miss Shapiro has arranged an in- 
teresting program. 

Busu Conservatory REcITALS 

On March 6, Leola Aikman, soprano, stu- 
dent at Bush Conservatory, gave a song 
recital at Bush Recital Hall before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

Students of the Junior piano department, 
under the direction of Eva J. Shapiro, were 
heard in recital on March 8. 

Students of the ensemble class, under the 
direction of Bruno Esbjorn, presented a pro- 
gram at Bush Recital Hall on March 13. 

A piano recital was given by students of 
Edgar A. Brazelton on March 20. 


HeEIFeTz SoLoist WITH ORCHESTRA 

The soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
at the regular Friday-Saturday concerts of 
February 14-15 was Jascha Heifetz, who 
first appeared with the orchestra in 1917. 
This marked his fifth solo appearance at 
Orchestra Hall with the orchestra. Heifetz 
played the Brahms Concerto for violin, scor- 
ing in it an ovation which was well deserved, 
as his interpretation was a noteworthy one. 
Again we admired his impeccable technic, 
the purity of his tone, his certain intonation. 
With the orchestra giving him fine support, 
the Brahms Concerto was given in a manner 
long to be remembered. 

The orchestral program included the 
Strauss Serenade for Wind Instruments, the 
Saint-Saéns Symphony in C minor, and, for 
the first time, here Grey Galloway, a Border 
ballad, by John Blackwood McEwen, which 
had to wait more than twenty years before 
being produced here. The work of the Scotch 
composer, though not written in ultra-mod- 
ern idiom, is sufficiently interesting to de- 
serve a place in the regular repertorv of our 
symphony orchestra. It is descriptive of the 
southwest corner of Scotland, and reflects 
the characteristics of the country and of its 
people of the olden days. Under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock, it received a care- 
fully thought-out interpretation, which added 
materially to the success of the number. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Jacques Gordon, of the violin faculty and 
concert master of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist with the Evanston Symphony Orches- 
tra, George Dasch, conductor, at its coming 
spring concert in Evanston. 

Storm Bull, highly talented young pianist 
who has been a pupil of the American Con- 
servatory for several years, was heard in re- 
citals in Jamesville, Wis., on the afternoon 
and evening of March 7. The concerts were 
given for the benefit of the scholarship funds 
of the MacDowell Club and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, who are send- 
ing students to the National Band and 
Orchestra Camp, Interlochen, Mich., this 
summer. 

Sonia Korp, of the piano faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in recital in Studio Theater 
on March 16. 

Helen Hamal, of the piano faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in recital in Conservatory 
Studio Theater on March 12. 

RENE Devries. 


Annie Friedberg Announcements 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg an- 
nounces the following new additions to her 
list of artists: Valentina Aksarova, Russian 
soprano, who recently scored a great success 
in recital at the Guild Theater; Mieczyslaw 
Munz, well known Polish pianist, who has 
been touring this country for several seasons, 
and Edgar Shelton, American pianist, who 
has given two recitals in Town Hall this 
season which have brought him many splen- 
did tributes from the press. 


MUSICAL 
ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI 


DISCUSSES MUSIC DRAMA 


Composer of Fra Gherardo Insists True Music Drama Is the Only 
Satisfactory Form of Opera. 


The only musical problem that is of im- 
mediate interest at the present time is that 
of opera. 

Modernism of the virulent or mild types 
advances slowly under many pens, but is 
only a problem with the few who are under- 
taking its creation and development. 

Opera, on the other hand, is strictly a 
matter for the public, and in devising new 
forms the composer is confronted by the 
manager with his prejudices, the public with 
its likes and dislikes, and the material side 
in the form of the enormous expense and the 
immense amount of labor involved in the 
staging of a new work. 

Now opera, in the past hundred years or 
almost a hundred years, has gone through 
what must be called a partial or complete 
revolution. 

Let us discard and disregard all that went 
before Wagner. Historically speaking those 
works may have a certain import, but from 
the viewpoint of the modern eye and ear 
their experiments are meaningless. 

With the coming of Wagner with his ex- 
traordinary combination of dramatic and 
musical genius a new era began. 

What Wagner thought about that new 
era, and what we of today think about it, 
are two almost diametrically opposed things. 

Wagner set himself the problem of creat- 
ing music drama, and there seems to have 
been no doubt in his mind that he had fully 
succeeded in his aim. 

He inveighed greatly against the “set 
pieces” which halted the drama in the old 
style opera, and it was apparently his firm 
belief that his own operas contained no such 
set pieces. 

Today we all of us know that this beautiful 
dream of the mighty Wagner was as much 
a myth as the stories upon which he based 
his dramas. 

How could we feel otherwise about it? 
We go from concert to concert and hear 
these very set pieces, that Wagner imagined 
that he was not writing, performed for us 
in concert form, and we delight in them just 
as much as our forefathers delighted in the 
arias and other excerpts from the operas 
which were to Wagner anathema. 

The only difference is that Wagner’s set 
pieces are for the most part symphonic, while 
the set pieces of an earlier day were chiefly 
vocal. 

The problem, then, of opera is just this: 
“Shall we have music drama of the type 
Wagner dreamed of, or shall we continue to 
have those musical dramas, popularly known 
as operas, which are made up of bits of re- 
citative with ‘set’ musical numbers between ?” 
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Wagner, even in Tristan and Parsifal, 
wrote recitative alternating with lovely musi- 
cal numbers. To be sure, some of his re- 
citative also is lovely, some of it is not. 
Some of it is so fully accompanied by sym- 
phonic music in the orchestra that its char- 
acter of recitative is almost lost. Some, on 
the other hand, as in the Nibelungen Ring, 
and of course all earlier works, is so little 
different from the recitative of the olden time 
that there is little choice. 

To cite an instance: The conversations be- 
tween Fricka and Wotan and Bruennhilde 
in Die Walkuere are just as truly recitative 
as ever were written by any composer of 
opera or oratorio in the days when the “ac- 
companied” recitatives were undreamed of 
and just as dull. 

This is the state of affairs at the present 
time, and there is one man particularly well 
qualified to discuss the problem. That man 
is the Italian composer, Ildebrando Pizzetti. 

He it was who wrote Fra Gherardo, which 
was given last year at the Metropolitan, and 
which is, so far as this writer knows, the 
first real music drama. 

To say that this writer was delighted with 
this first actual harvest of the seed planted 
by Wagner’s theorizing is to understate the 
truth. 

Fra Gherardo seemed to this one observer 
to be a complete example of the Wagner 
theories carried to their logical conclusion. 
It seemed natural, therefore, Mr. Pizzetti 
being in America, that an attempt should be 
made to induce him to discuss his theories. 

Mr. Pizzetti gave gracious acceptance to 
a request for an interview, and the interview 
took place—in English—in his room at the 
Astor Hotel. 

The composer speaks good English, or at 
least good enough to arrive at some sort of 
an understanding with the interviewer. 

The conversation was something like this: 
The interviewer entered Mr. Pizzetti’s room, 
went through the formalities of introduction, 
and then told the composer of Fra Gherardo 
that he was particularly anxious to discuss 
with him the problem of the music drama. 

He said: “Mr. Pizzetti, I want to talk to 
you about your theories of music drama. Af- 
ter seeing Fra Gherardo here at the Metro- 
politan last year I became convinced that 
you, more than anyone else, would be quali- 
fied to give authoritative information upon 
this present problem. 

“I must acknowledge that I am perhaps 
exaggerating the extent of my own reading 
in the matter. I have, of course, not heard 
or familiarized myself with all of the operas 
that have been composed in recent years. 


ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI, 
Italian composer, who is making a visit 
to the United States. In the accom 
panying interview Mr. Pizzetti discusses 
the problem of opera vs. music drama. 


“Yet I must say that it seems to me that 
your Fra Gherardo is the first opera which 
may be genuinely termed a music drama, and 
it is about the theories that led you to that 
work that I wish to question you.” 

Mr. Pizzetti said that he was interested 
and naturally pleased to hear his interviewer 
express such a view. He had, of course, 
meant to write music drama rather than 
opera, but explained that he had worked long 
on his theories, and had not all at once 
developed his present style. 

He explained that he had perhaps suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what he had under- 
taken for the reason that he writes his own 
librettos. He had, earlier (1915), composed 
an opera, Fedra, to a text by D’Annunzio. 

In this he had taken D’Annunzio’s drama 
and had made no change in it except to 
shorten the text, which was too long for 
operatic usage. But that, he said, was not 
altogether satisfactory, and he determined 
that, in order to attain his ends completely, 
he must turn to the writing of his own 
librettos. 

“T notice,” said the interviewer, “that in 
your Fra Gherardo there are a great many 
words, and that they are spoken very rapidly. 
I have wondered how you compose, that is 
to say, what process takes place in your 
mind in the invention of what you set on 
paper. May I ask you if you begin with the 
thought of the orchestra part, or of the voice 
part, or of the whole together?” 

“T might say,” answered Mr. Pizzetti, “that 
I think of the whole together, but that the 
voice part always leads. At least, I never 
think first of the orchestra parts. The char- 

(Contnued on page 47) 
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MUSICAL 


A Delightful Evening, at 


On February 27 an evening of great charm 
and interest was enjoyed at Grace Hof- 
heimer’s Steinway Hall studio. Seven of 
her students played a short program of piano 
numbers from the Romantic and Modern 


PEGGY SWEENEY 
in the Dodoyi, a folk dance of old Japan, 
hased on the legend of the love of a 
geisha girl for a Buddhist priest 


Schools. Those who took part were: Oscar 
Schoenfeld, Ruth Kasowsky, Josephine 
Maratea, Josef Greenberg, Estelle Andron, 
Esther Puchkoff and Theodore Puchkoff. 
After this program came the special event 
of the evening in the form of a travel talk 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dan Sweeney, and some 
dances by their twelve-year-old daughter, 
Peggy, a piano student of Miss Hofheimer. 
Mr. Sweeney exhibited some of his paint- 
ings executed in the Far East where he and 
Mrs. Sweeney had collected their rare side- 
lights on Oriental art and culture. One very 
beautiful painting of the Angkor Gate gave 
Mr. Sweeney the opportunity to tell its 
fascinating history. Angkor is in Cambodia, 
one of the five provinces of Indo-China, a 
region which was once held by the most 
powerful tribe of the district which awed its 
slaves into the belief that they were demi- 
gods and inspired them through superstitious 
worship to build this wonderful temple- 
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Grace Hofheimer’s Studio 


fortress and gate, of which every stone is 
carved to tell the history of the race. Un- 
fortunately the demi-gods lost a battle and 
the slaves, realizing that their gods were 
mere mortals, revolted and killed all the 
masters. What happened to the race is un- 
known but Angkor has remained a deserted 
city for several centuries. 

Mr. Sweeney then showed, by means of 
records made in India and Japan, the influ- 
ence of the Hindu music on the Spanish 
gypsy tunes, and Mr. Puchkoff played a 
Spanish Dance of Granados, while little Miss 
Peggy in the Nautch Girl’s costume gave a 
dance taught her by Ruth St. Denis, as well 
as an original conceived by Peggy herself. 
The influence of the Indian music was then 
traced north and east to the Javanese, Bali- 
nese, Malay, Siamese and Cambogian music. 
North of Cambodia the music loses the 
Indian influence and takes on the color of 
the Chinese. 

Here Mr. Sweeney played three records: 
an ancient Japanese played on the shamisen 
and koto, I Am Waiting, a transitional com- 
position by Yamada and a modern western, 
also by Yamada, the latter being sung by 
Fujiwara, a pupil of Yamada, said to be 
singing at La Scala, which seems to be link- 
ing the old with the new, or East with West, 
in no uncertain terms. 

Peggy danced to a 16th century Japanese 
tune, the Dodoji, a 16th century dance in an 
actual Japanese costume of that period. This 
dance signifies the love of a dancing girl 
for a priest. Realizng the futility of her 
passion she commits suicide and returns to 
haunt him in the form of a snake. The discs 
carried by the dancer are opened towards the 
end of the dance, their undulating motion 
symbolizing the movements of a_ serpent. 
Peggy’s last dance was the Lotus Flower, a 
charming fantasy, another conception of this 
delightful little girl. 

Mrs. Sweeney, the guiding spirit of the 
whole idea is not to be slighted. Her pres- 
entation of the beautiful textiles of the far 
East, the exquisite sarees of the Parsee 
Indian women, the ceremonial towels, the 
shawls, skirts, kimonas, Arab burnouse, and 
countless bits of rare embroideries, jewelry 
and old instruments of these lands, accom- 
panied by her intensely sympathetic and un- 
derstanding remarks given with the utmost 
charm and manner, her attractive person 
garbed in an exquisite Japanese kimona, 
brought the audience to a great pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

Little Estelle Andron presented little Peg- 
gy with a small gift on behalf of her fellow 
students. 
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Lonny Epstein, piano, Town Hall (E) 
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Charles Wagner in California 


Charles Wagner, for the last couple of 
weeks has been in California, where he opene od 
the new Columbia Theater in San Fran- 
cisco on March 10. As an attraction he 
starred Madge Kennedy in The Perfect 
Alibi. In speaking of his work in the 
theater, Charles Wagner stated to the San 
Francisco Examiner that he has faith in the 
“aristocracy of the theater. . .. What the stage 
needs is fine players. It is not the talking 
screen but the stupidity of people concerned 
with the stage that has hurt it.” He also 
stated that he had a selfish reason for bring- 
ing plays to San Francisco, because he loves 
the city. He finds it charming, exhilarating, 
cosmopolitan, intelligent in its theatrical 
tastes, and he would like to spend half of 
each year there. Mr. Wagner is accredited 
with taking westward many of the finest play- 
ers and finest plays, and he promises to do 
as much for them out West in the future. 


Bori to Broadcast March 27 


Lucrezia Bori is to be guest artist on a 
program to be broadcast by the RCA Radio- 
tron Company on Thursday evening, March 
27, at ten o’clock, over the N. B. C. system. 
She will be heard in the Depuis le Jour aria 
from Louise, also other numbers, including 
songs of her native Spain and a vocal ar- 
rangement of the Strauss waltz, Tales from 
the Vienna Woods. On this program, an 
augmented orchestra, under the direction of 
Nathaniel Shilkret and Rosario Bourdon, 
will present a group of instrumental numbers. 
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Pizzetti Discusses Music Drama 


(Continued from page 45) 


acter in the play always guides in the musical 
thought, and the setting of the words with 
exactly the right intonation and accent is my 
chief preoccupation. 

“But,” he continued, “there are moments 
when the actual understanding of the words 
ceases to be a matter of supreme importance 
—lyric moments, when the music must carry 
the sentiment of the drama, and where, if I 
may so express myself, the voice part might 
be sung without words. 

“These passages arrive occasionally, natu- 
rally, during the play, where there could be 
only a single meaning or sentiment, where 
no misunderstanding could possibly arise, 
and where it is actually important to allow 
the expressiveness to present itself through 
the music.” 

“But I do not understand you to say that 
these lyric moments are then set pieces?” 
(And the interviewer had to explain just 
what he meant by “set pieces.” ) 

Mr. Pizzetti said in reply that this was 
certainly not the case. The lyric passages 
were never allowed to extend themselves into 
any semblance of musical form. They were 
merely, so to speak, terminal points to dra- 
matic scenes where the music might have its 
sway for a moment after the meaning of the 
song had been fully explained. 

The idea seems to be that the slower the 
words are spoken, the less likely they are to 
be understood. In other words, if music 
drama is to be genuine, most of the words 
must be spoken with the same speed, or al- 
most the same speed, as in actual speech. 

“Have you ever tried actual speech?” 
asked the interviewer. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pizzetti, “I have. But 
actual speech is never satisfactory. If 
could be sure of finding a singer who would 
fall naturally upon the right tone and ex- 
pression and intonation, perhaps I would feel 
that the note need not be written. But this 
is never the case. Speech and music are, 
even when they come close together, still 
widely separated. Recitative may be almost 
spoken, but that ‘almost’ is the important 
word. It is just this little difference between 
the singing of the music on a fixed tone, and 
the speaking of the word on what may be a 
sliding tone, that separates the two so 
sharply. 

“The initial error,” continued Mr. Pizzettt, 
“was to divide opera into two distinct parts, 
recitative and ara. Opera, as it gradually 
developed, became what we all know it to be, 
a drama with a few passages either actually 
spoken, or sung in what we now call recita- 
tive, leading up to musical numbers. These 
musical numbers often, it is true, suited the 
sentiment of the drama, but they none the 
less destroyed the dramatic sense because of 
the distinct separation of the two manners 
of expression, recitative and song, and be- 
cause of the halting of the drama during the 
latter.” 

“It might be said then,” suggested the in- 
terviewer, “that the recitative parts were too 
short and the arias too long.” 

“That,” said Mr. Pizzetti, “is partly true, 
but not exactly. What | feel is rather that 
the music should never cease during the reci- 
tative parts of the music drama, nor should 
there be any obvious and visible distinction 
between those parts and the lyrical parts. 
The two should merge into each other so 
that one would find it difficult to say just 
where the recitative left off and the lyric 
portion began. The same is true in any piece 
of symphonic music, where it is impossible 
to say just where the climax begins. The 
approach to it is so gradual that it is im- 
possible to determine where the introductory 
passage terminates and the climax passage 
is reached, 

“So it must be in the music drama. The 
whole musical fabric must be of,a single 
piece, carried on in such a manner that 
the separations of the parts are quite in- 
visible. Recitative in the old opera was, at 
first, not intended to be musical at all. If 
chords were used, and if the words were 
rather sung than spoken, it was simply in 
order to avoid a too obvious break between 
the one style and the other. Yet occasionally 
there were passages in the older operas 
where recitative was wonderfully expressive. 
Such a passage is the recitative which comes 
before the Casta Diva in Norma. Bellini, 
without intending to do so, and as a result 
rather of his genius than of any theory, oc- 
casionally approached the ideal of music 
drama. Bellini is, among early opera com- 
posers, one of my particular favorites.” 

Now as to language, Mr. Pizzetti seemed 
to feel that it would, of course, wherever 
possible, be better to have music drama sung 
in the language of the people. He said that 
his opera Deborah was given in Germany 
translated, and that he was told that the 
words were easily understood. It seems to 
me that rather a remarkable feature of Fra 
Gherardo is the fact that, although I could 
not understand a word of the text, being un- 
familiar with Italian, I was able to follow 
the play, perhaps not in all its details, but 
certainly in the exposition of its larger emo- 


tional lines. This must have been a severe 
and critical test of the music, and, indeed, 
of the whole fabric taken together. No doubt 
the work would have been still more enjoy- 
able if the text could have been understood, 
but even without this understanding the 
music so evidently fitted itself into the gen- 
eral trend of the sentiment of the play that 
the whole appeared to be a completely satis- 
fying work of art. 

In my conversation with Pizzetti I finally 
asked him if he was quite convinced that his 
theory of music drama was correct. I said: 
“IT must say, myself, that I am not fully 
convinced of this. I have been a confirmed 
Wagnerite for many, many years, and I have 
often wondered whether Wagner's stated 
theories could ever be satisfactorily carried 
out.” 

In reply to this Mr. Pizzetti commented : 
“I am absolutely convinced. I am sure that 
the theory of music drama is the only one 
that offers a possible future for opera. It 
seems to me so entirely logical to set words 
to music in this manner, and so entirely il- 
logical to set words to long passages suitable 
more for concert use than for actual drama, 
that I am absolutely convinced that the theory 
of the music drama is the correct theory.” 

Theory and practice sometimes lie far 
apart. A plan may be devised for a work 
that seems, theoretically, perfect, but which 
may prove to be impossible of execution. 
Pizzetti is developing the theory of music 
drama in actual practice and has been im- 
pressively successful in approaching the ideal. 
Perhaps public acceptance of the ideal is what 
is now needed by way of confirmation of the 
plausibility of the theory, and public ac- 
ceptance is always a matter of education, nec- 
essarily slow. It is rendered all the more 
difficult by the attitude of opera managers, 
who watch gate receipts and accept the snap 
judgment of the public as authoritative and 
final. Instead of giving the public an oppor- 
tunity to become educated, operas of radical 
tendencies are simply withdrawn unless they 
meet with immediate public favor. 

So even the Wagner music dramas have 
had a slow progress. So such works as 
Pelleas and Melisande, Fra Gherardo, and 
the like, enjoy few performances, at least in 
America, so few, indeed, that it must be a 
matter of years before their beauties and vir- 
tues become public property. 

All of which is regrettable, and leaves us 
with theories to bother about, without any 
sufficient test of practice. The future, of 
course, will decide for or against music 
drama. Meantime it is sure that such men 
as Pizzetti are bridging the gap between the 
opera of yesterday and the opera of tomor- 
row. F. I 


Zerffi Sings in Boston 

William A. C. Zerffi, well-known teacher 
of singing, who, in addition to maintaining 
a studio in New York City, is a member of 
the faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, recently appeared with signal 
success at a concert given under the auspices 
of the Kappa Gamma Psi Fraternity at 
George W. Brown Hall. 

Mr. Zerffi, whose teaching activities seldom 
permit him to appear in concert, had hitherto 
not sung in Boston and his singing was 
awaited with keen interest. In a group of 
songs by Cadman, Homer, Rogers, and Huhn 
he demonstrated effectively that he was mas 
ter of tone and text, a fact which was freely 
commented upon by many of those present. 
Displaying a baritone voice of fine quality 
and with impeccable diction, he brought his 
hearers to a high pitch of enthusiasm by his 
dramatic singing. George Gibson, also of the 
faculty, rendered able accompaniments. 


Ithaca Conservatory Orchestra 
Gives Concert 

The Ithaca Conservatory Orchestra gave a 
concert in the Ithaca Little Theater, Ithaca, 
N. Y., on March 10, which was declared by 
local critics to have been “at once musical, 
artistic and satisfying.” William Coad, di- 
rector of the violin department of the Con- 
servatory, conducted the group, which is 
composed of students from the music depart- 
ments of the Ithaca Conservatory and Af- 
filiated Schools. Beethoven’s first symphony 
in C received a fine reading at the hands of 
these student musicians, while lighter selec- 
tions by Humperdinck, Jarnefelt and Bizet 
were marked by delicate precision, fine pianis 
simos and carefully built crescendos. 


Gigli’s Final Recital 

Gigli’ will give his last recital this season 
at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, April 6, 
the proceeds to be donated to the Italian 
Hospital to be used for the new building. 
Anna Fitziu will also appear on this occasion 
and will sing an aria, a group of songs and 
a duet with Mr. Gigli. 

At the last concert Gigli gave, two years 
ago, for the Italian Hospital, he was enabled 
to give that charity more than $20,000. 
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MUSICAL 


“The Roundabout” an Up-to-the-Minute 
Contribution to the Concert Stage 


By 


Whenever two or three people are gath- 
ered together in the name of music, the in- 
evitable question arises, “What’s the matter 
with concerts?” And the inevitable answer 
is “Radio.” It has become the pet obsession 
of everyone, apparently, who is even re- 
motely connected with concert activities, and 


Catharine A. Bamman 


social prestige into play, for occasions to 
wear the frocks purchased in Paris, or New 
York. This, the concert field has always pro- 
vided. On the other hand there is every- 
thing the matter with the concert stage. 
There is much more than “Radio” the matter 
with it, very few, incredibly few, of those 
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The very cornerstone of such an adaptation 
for the concert stage is, of course, the high- 
water mark of individual talent. Everyone 
and everything contributing must be artistic, 
clever and, above all, original. Of almost 
equal importance is the “tempo” of the pro- 
duction ; it must move from first to last brisk- 
ly, but with an even sustained pace. 

I have invited four extremely accredited 
and unusual artists, each widely diverse from 
the other but who can spin a sequence which 
shows that music makes the whole world 
kin, to participate in my Concert Revue. The 
musical history they trace, their use and 
juxtapositions of highly involved rhythms 


March 22, 1930 
drama of the aboriginal music of the West- 
ern world is unfolded. Accompanying him- 
self upon the water tom-tom and Indian 
rattles, the Chief sings the music of the 
tribal camps, from a lullaby to a warwhoop. 

3ut Os-ke-non-ton is not alone an Indian 
singer, he is an accomplished concert artist 
and so he finishes his program by singing 
in true concert style some of the modern 
adaptations of the music of his forefathers. 
He appears in the regalia of a Chief of the 
Mohawks, which is his heritage. 

Patricia MacDonald forges the third link 
in the chain. She shows how the cruder folk 
music of Eastern Europe traces its way back 
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all obsessions it is seemingly as power- 

truth. The thing has become a 
hypnosis with managers, and club 
with one and all who 
halls with concert 


like 
ful as the 
veritable 
or institution officials, 
are interested in filling 
audiences 

There is everything and nothing the mat- 
ter with the concert stage. There is, first of 
all, nothing the matter with it because, so 
long as modern civilization is what it is, 
just so long will there be in every com- 
munity a demand for events which bring 
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“THE ROUNDABOUT,” 


new musical presentation offered by Catharine 


dependent upon it have learned to “trim their 
sails to the wind.” The exact truth of the 
matter is that, barring the names of those 
few “stars’ who can float serenely on any 
horizon, the concert stage has nothing to 
offer. The lesser known names do not draw 
and they are backed by nothing in the way 
of presentation; in other words, in this day 
when everything is specialized, the presenta- 
tions of the concert stage are still exactly 
as they were “when grandma was a girl.” 

Any other stage presentation done in the 
antiquated manner of the concert stage 
draws its audience in a spirit of burlesque, as 
witness the recent migrations to Hoboken 
for Christopher Morley’s 1850 offerings. We 
have travelled far since the good old buck- 
board days, far too far, and too fast, to take 
the nervously alert, highly sensitized, pre- 
cocious and sophisticated young people of 
this dynamic day on that kind of a musical 
“buggy ride.” 

The music of any town is as good as the 
enthusiasm back of it, and enthusiasm is, 
in first ratio, a quality of youth. With this 
fundamental fact broadly in view, there is, 
nevertheless, almost nothing done to cater 
to it. The catering is all done to that small 
minority in every community known as “mu- 
sic lovers,” who do not require the catering, 
for the reason that, being informed and in- 
terested, they come anyway. To be sure, 
considerable is done in the way of young 
people’s concerts, lectures and so forth, but 
is it not usually just a rehashing of, the sym- 
phonies, concertos and operas, from which 
the young people escape with all possible 
alacrity. The youth of today concerns itself 
in no way with cultural poses. It definitely 
will not subscribe to boredom; its slogan 
is “Let’s go” and that can mean either to 
or from a concert. 

I am in sympathy with the younger ele- 
ment; I know and understand it, its artistic 
speech, literature, painting and music, and | 
appreciate its demands. Probably because of 
this perception, I have always been an inno- 
vator. For nearly twenty years now I have 
been booking concerts, but always I have 
tried to get away from the hackneyed and 
stereotyped. The attractions I pioneered a 
decade ago are the concert platform rages of 
today,—and that proves something. Long 
before there was a Radio, I sensed that, 
with the exception of the musical minority, 
the people who came to concerts were bored. 

And now, once again, I am announcing an 
innovation, one that, in the variety of its 
presentation and the manner of it, I know 
is in step with the times. Perhaps it is now 
realized by those whom it most closely con- 
cerns that a fine musical program can also 
be a fine entertainment visually, that the 
artistic presentation of artists is quite as im- 
portant as the artists themselves. Of course 
this takes showmanship, but why should not 
a concert manager also be a showman? 

My innovation is called “The Roundabout.” 
It is a High Class Concert Revue. It is to 
the concert stage what Balieff’s and Char- 
lot’s were to the theatrical stage. It is the 
direct outgrowth of my experience in work- 
ing with the big musical revues staged by 

Gerald Hanchett for the Junior Leagues all 
over the country, These presentations pro- 
duce impressive sums of money, principally 
because they give the public what it wants 
and will pay for, something bright and 
“snappy. 


A. Bamman. 


and quartertone scales, might well be re- 
garded as educational and quite all that the 
most advanced music lovers can cope with, 
but ours it is to charm, to divert, to enter- 
tain, and to do that superlatively is a big 
enough order. 

Ragini of India opens the program. 

3riefly she tells how music was born in 
the East, where one sings of things old 
beyond the knowledge of man. She ampli- 
fies her words by singing a few of the In- 
dian Ragas; she plays upon some of its 
instruments, the Sitar and the Tamboura, 
and having thus created the atmosphere of 
the mystical East, she performs its dances. 
Very different are these from the gyrations 
which pass in this country for Oriental 
dances. These are an ancient and a racial 
art expression, costumed authentically and 
sumptuously. 

Os-ke-non-ton, the much loved Mohawk 
baritone, follows. We find ourselves watch- 
ing him breathlessly, while he makes a fire 
out of two dried sticks and a mouse’s nest, 
to light his pipe of peace. This done, the 
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to the East. An exceptional character ac- 
tress, she has worked out an unusual method 
of presenting her musical finds which she 
makes into a sort of musical accompaniment 
to tense little monologues, thus dramatizing 
their context instead of explaining it. Her 
program is costumed from the amazing col- 
lection of Central European costumes which 
she managed to get into this country. 

La Espinel may be depended upon for a 
brilliant finish. The sophisticated folk bal- 
ladry of Spain, its dances, color and glamour, 
is her contribution. What Yvette Guilbert is 
to France this artist is to Spain,—she IS 
Spain and because of the exceptional authen- 
ticity of her work, she is endorsed by the In- 
stituto de las Espagnas. Her costumes, too, 
are authentic and some of them historic. 

Such is “The Roundabout,” and each artist 
is given twenty-two minutes in which to 

“put it across” not on a bare stage but with 
an interesting investiture of drops, screens, 
and the properties appurtenant to each act. 

Many local managers have at once seen 
it as a logical opening number of the season, 
so the first tour is being booked for October, 
November and early December of 1930. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





Music Notes from Coast to Coast 





Greencastle, Ind. At the latest of the 
DePauw University sonata recitals, played 
by Rowland Leach, violinist, and Vernon 
Sheffield, pianist, the members of the audi- 
ence were invited to indicate their favorites 
of the fifteen sonatas presented on these pro- 
grams during the last two years. The 
Franck sonata in A proved to be the most 
popular, with Beethoven’s Kreutzer a close 
second. Two modern compositions — Sona- 
tina, by Carlos Chavez, and Otto Luening’s 
First Sonata—tied for third place, while 
Bach (D minor) and Beethoven (F major) 
followed closely on a par with two Grieg 
sonatas and Dohnanyi’s C sharp minor. 

In these recitals Professors Leach and 
Sheffield have always sought to maintain a 
careful balance of program material, but it 
is one of their objectives to introduce a mod- 
ern or little-known sonata for piano and 
violin at each program. The sonata by 
Luening, a resident of New York and pupil 
of Jarnach in Europe, was performed from 
manuscript, and the Chavez Sonatina has 
been published but a year. D 


Long Beach, Cal. Dan Gridley, tenor, 
a Long Beach boy, returned to his “home 
town” to appear as soloist with the Long 
Beach Symphony Orchestra, and was hon- 
ored by having the Mayor, Oscar Hauge, 
proclaim the day “Dan Gridley Day.” This 
was March 4, and the largest audience of 
the season to attend a symphony concert 
filled the Auditorium. Mr. Gridley was in 
splendid voice, and his robust though lyrical 
instrument was heard to advantage in the 
aria Lend Me Your Aid, from the Queen of 
Sheba (Gounod). A group of songs by Peri, 
Donaudy, Weingartner and Brahms, with 
Will Garroway at the piano, so enthused the 
audience that several encores were demanded. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Leon- 
ard Walker, gave a fine reading of Mendels- 
schn’s Scotch Symphony, and presented, for 
the first time on the Pacific Coast, La Bou- 
tique Fantasque (Rossini- Respighi) and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Suite, Othello. 

The Symphony Orchestra recently had as 
soloist Homer Grun, composer-pianist, who 
played his new Symphonic Poem, The Land 
of Sip-o-Phe. This work, based on the 
melodies of the Zuni and Hopi Indians, was 
interesting in unusual harmonic combinations 
and rhythms. Ruth Foster Herman, con- 
tralto, a local singer, gave a beautiful inter- 
pretation of the aria O Don Fatale; for en- 
core numbers, Brahms’ Sapphic Ode and 
Love Went a-Riding by Frank Bridge were 
given, with Maurice Eisner at the piano. 
The symphony was Beethoven's No. 8 in F 
major. 

Herbert L. Clarke, director of the Long 
Beach Municipal Band, gave a talk for the 
Woman’s Music Club on “How to Appreci- 
ate Band Music,” with illustrations. 

The Woman’s Music Club celebrated 
Charter Day and its twenty-second anniver- 
sary in February. The club numbers over 
600 members, being one of the largest or- 
ganizations of the kind in the State. Mrs. 
Albert Small is president of the club, and 
Mae Gilbert Reese, program chairman. 
Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist; Katherine Ethier, 
soprano, and Leah Dana Seykora, violinist, 
furnished the musical program. Accompan- 
ists were Mrs. Joseph Maltby and Louise 
Church Gregory. 

Frank Goss, city editor of the Press- 
Telegram, gave an illuminating talk on The 
Relation of Music to the Press, before the 
Musical Arts Club, March 5. 

Leon Rains, director of the Opera Reading 
Club, gave the story of The Ring. in con- 
nection with the analyses of Die Walkure 
(Wagner), March 6. The soloists were 
Rolla Alford, baritone, of Long Beach, who 
sang the part of Wotan, with remarkable 
fidelity to traditional interpretation of the 
role. Mr. Rains himself sang the role of 
Hunding; Nell Gothold, Sieglinda and 
Brunnhilde, and Joseph Waugh, Siegmund. 
Gertrude Ross, the composer, analyzed Wag- 
ner’s Tristran and Isolde at Villa Riviera, 
March 9. A. M. G. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The tenth pair of 
symphony concerts by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor, had an added interest 
in the presentation with the orchestra of the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, with Dan 
Gridley, tenor, who was the selection of the 
Audition Board for appearance at the Hol- 
lvwood Bowl from among local singers. The 
Oratorio Society gave Siegfried’s Funeral 
March and Siegfried’s Rhinefahrt from Got- 
terdammerung and Prelude to Act III, the 
quintet and closing scene from Die Meister- 
singer, with Dan Gridley, tenor; Mary 
Lewis, soprano; Rita Raymond, contralto; 
Dr. Carl Omeron, tenor, and Tudor Wil- 
liams, bass. The quintet from Die Meister- 
singer was given by Dan Gridley, Tudor 
Williams, Hazel Rhodes, Rita Raymond and 
Dr. Carl Omeron. The orchestral part was 
especially effective, and Dan Gridley’s sing- 
ing of the prize song from Die Meistersinger 
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was very well done. Possibly the Wagnerian 
numbers received the greatest ovation, al- 
though Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, the 
novelty of the program, was the most tre- 
mendous achievement. With David’s Fifty- 
fifth Psalm as the background and the dra- 
matic orchestration supporting the chorus 
and the tenor soloist, Dan Gridley, the 
Kodaly work was a decided milestone in Los 
Angeles’ musical history. There were occa- 
sional bleak passages in the composition that 
had nothing but their technical difficulty to 
recommend them, but taken as a whole it 
made a stupendous impression. Haydn’s thir- 
teenth symphony, which opened the program, 
beautifully rendered and _ contrasted 
strongly with the moderns. 

The ninth popular concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Philharmonic 
auditorium opened with Humperdinck’s pre- 
lude to Hansel and Gretel, followed by 
Wagner’s Magic Fire Scene from Die 
Walkuere, both of which were given with 
the rich, colorful vim which always marks 
Dr. Rodzinski’s conducting. The novelties 
in modern style occupied the second half of 
the program: De Falla’s Nights in the Gar- 
dens of Spain, Symphonic Impressions for 
piano and orchestra, with Mme. Boleslavsky 
at the piano. Mme. Boleslavsky combined 
personal beauty and charm to an adequate 
pianistic equipment and was recalled several 
times. De Falla’s work was of great interest 
and especially noticeable. Another impres- 
sionistic, atmospheric composition followed— 
Debussy’s two nocturnes, Clouds and Fetes 
—to which the orchestra gives wonderful 
beauty. The bacchanale from Samson and 
Delilah closed the program, played in spir- 
ited manner. The house was filled for both 
the Thursday and Friday concerts and for 
the Sunday “Pop.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra is giving a 
series of three extra concerts this season, 
the first of which took place Sunday after- 
noon, February 16, with Alexander Akimoff, 
Russian baritone, as soloist. 

The London String Quartet, in a some- 
what changed personnel from its last local 
appearance, has been giving a series of four 
chamber concerts under the Coleman-Cham- 
ber Concert management in Pasadena. 

The Zoellner-Blakeslee Concert Choir 
made its bow to the public in its first con- 
cert in the Biltmore Music Room in Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s Departure of Hiawatha. The 
chief soloist was Edna Darch, soprano, a 
former Los Angeles girl, with a beautiful 
voice and an authentic artistry. Leon Rice, 
tenor; George Walker, basso, and Frances 
Bates, pianist, also did commendable work. 
The choir was organized at the Zoellner 
Conservatory by S. Earl Blakeslee. 

February 25, on the regular Tuesday Eve- 
ning Artist Course, L. E. Behymer presented 
Josef Hofmann. He gave the following pro- 
gram: Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
(Mendelssohn), Choir of the Dervishes 
(Beethoven-Saint-Saens), Suite Antique 
(Josef Hofmann), Nocturne in B major 
(Chopin), Valse in F flat major and Sonata 
in B minor (Chopin), prelude in G sharp 
and prelude in A minor (Rachmaninoff), 
Consolation in E major and Mephisto valse 
by Liszt. He received an ovation. His art 
is still at its peak. An interesting sidelight 
on the pianistic genius is the fact that he is 
inventor of a type of “snubbers,” in general 
use by automobile manufacturers. He will 
give a second program here under the 
Behymer Management. 

The Pro Musica Chapter of Los Angeles 
presented Serge Prokofieff, pianist and com- 
poser, in a program in the Biltmore Sala de 
Oro, on February 19, assisted by Lina 
Llubera, soprano. 

Volya Cassack, pianist, a Los Angeles 
girl, gave a recital at the Beaux Arts Thea- 
ter. She offered a program of conservative 
works, played with a brilliant technic, a 
facility and excellent interpretation. 

Behymer brought Kreutzberg and 
Georgi, superlative German exponents of 
modern youth expressed in dance, for one 
recital at the Philharmonic. A young com- 
poser named Wilckins presided at the piano 
and played the music especially composed for 
the dances. The costumes and sets were de- 
signed by Kreutzberg and are a synchronized 
whole with the dancers. Their technic defies 
description, and the beauty of their dances 
created a sensation. 

George Liebling is kept busy musically 
during his sojourn in Southern California. 
He delivered a lecture on Liszt before the 
Pasadena Music Teachers’ Association, fol- 
lowed by a program of his own works, in 
which he was assisted by Viola Graham, 
soprano; Beatrice Huntley, contralto; Erick 
Bye, baritone, and Ludwig Foerstel, cellist. 
Mr. Liebling himself played three piano 
numbers—Etude on Double Notes, a Waltz 
in Thirds and a Toccata. ie Pe 


Minneapolis, Minn. A singing group 
which enjoys wide favor, the Apollo Club, 
sang a concert recently in the Lyceum Thea- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ter. William MacPhail, the conductor, has 
somehow stirred his singers to a vigorous 
kind of utterance that is highly contagious. 
One does not merely enjoy, quietly admire ; 
one shows his enthusiasm in a rousing man- 
ner. The audiences at the Apollo concerts 
are the most enthusiastic of any that gather 
to listen to music in Minneapolis. Texts are 
as clear as the printed page. Songs exacting 
in rhythmic pulse and tonal coloring were 
particularly successful. Repetitions were de- 
manded. The club was assisted by boys from 
North High School, trained by Roy T. 
Tenney, in Adoremus Te, of Palestrina, and 
Let Their Celestial Concerts All Unite, by 
Handel. The sonority and breadth of these 
numbers were admirable. E. G. K 


Pittsburgh, Pa. As part of the elabo- 
rate dedication exercises on the occasion of 
the opening of the beautiful new Concert 
Hall and Theatre Auditorium of the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, the musical offerings 
comprised selections by the Settlement Or- 
chestra, under the direction of George Held; 
soprano solos by Bess Seepin, with Anna 
Laufe Perlow at the piano, and a violin 
group played by Charles Simon, accom- 
panied by Ralph Lewando. 

Dorothy Petgen, soprano, and Norman 
Frauenheim, pianist, recently essayed a pro- 
gram of new modern and ultra- modern 
works at the Y. M. and W. H. A large 
and attentive audience greeted i. 

The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Glee Club 
appeared at the William Penn Hotel re- 
cently. This excellent organization of eighty 
has been “gleeing” for fifteen years, the last 
five of which have been under the conductor- 
— of that very well-known Baltimorean, 
George Castelle. The chorus’ outstanding 
efforts were the Viking Song of Coleridge- 
Taylor, Richard Kountz’ The Sleigh, and 
The Bells of St. Mary’s. John Head, bari- 
tone, sang the solo part of the Jugo Slav 
Lullaby with musical understanding. The 
soloist of the evening was Elsie Craft Hur- 
ley, soprano, whose singing was a genuine 
treat. In Les Filles de Cadiz, of Delibes, she 
displayed unusual musical ability, unerring 
intonation, splendid phrasing, and emotional 
qualities, as well as a fine vocal training of 
a rare sort. Assisted by Bernard Kossine, 
a gifted tenor, and the Chorus, Miss Hurley 


scored heavily in the performance of Verdi's 
Miserere from Trovatore. Charlotte Rodda 
Reed provided excellent accompaniments. 

Lyman Almy Perkins, conductor of the 
Choir Ensemble Society, assisted Dr. Caspar 
Koch, city organist, at the latter’s recital 
early in February. The soloists were Eulalie 
Scott, contralto, and Janet Turner, violinist, 
with Mrs. J. R. MacGregor at the piano. 
Gounod’s By Babylon’s Wave, Rachmanin- 
off's Creation Hymn, and the Seraphic Song 
of Rubinstein were the contributions to the 
program. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers gave a highly 
entertaining program at Carnegie Music 
Hall under the aegis of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. The 121st psalm, 
written for these singers by Frank La Forge, 
was given an effective rendition. Luther 
King sang a group of spirituals by Burleigh, 
Guion and Layton, in excellent fashion. 

One of the largest audiences to attend a 
chamber music event turned out to hear the 
Brahms Trio at the Morris Kaufmann Audi- 
torium. This trio, a Pittsburgh organization 
of several years’ standing, composed of 
Ralph Lewando, violin; Joseph Derdeyn, 
cello, and Selmar Janson, piano, was pre- 
sented by the Music Society of the Y. M. 
and W. H. A. in a program comprising trios 
by Haydn, Saint-Saens and Tschaikowsky. 
An appreciative audience recalled the per- 
formers several times. Rm; he 


Washington, D. C. The third and last 
Salon Sutro of American Music took place 
in February at the Carlton Hotel; the com- 
poser was Harold Morris, who shared the 
program with works by Griffes. The lat- 
ter’s Poem for flute was exquisitely played 
by Maurice Sharp. George Rogers sang a 
group of Griffes’ songs with rare intuition 
and charm, and was equally successful in 
three songs by Morris; his voice, though not 
ag is perfectly placed. Loris Gratke and 

Mr. Morris played the latter’s sonata for 
violin and piano, which bristles with diffi- 
culties; besides a brilliant technique, Miss 
Gratke possesses temperament and poetic in- 
oat Mr. Morris gave a group of the 
Griffes piano pieces and closed the program 
with characteristic ones by himself; he is an 
interesting personality. The artists all met 
with fine success, and encores were de- 
manded. R 





Helen Chase’s German Lieder 
Series 
Helen Chase will terminate her German 
Lieder Repertory class on April 1. These 
weekly lectures, illustrated in song by the 


HELEN CHASE 


professional artists of the Chase studio, have 
been most interesting. 

Since October 1 the repertory and sight 
singing classes have been well attended due 
to the novel material presented in an interest- 
ing manner. There has been such a demand 
by Miss Chase’s artist-pupils for a series de- 
voted entirely to German Lieder that she 
has been continuing these in her repertory 
class since January 1. 

The last Tuesday evening in March a par- 
tial list of the songs of the German com- 
posers discussed in this series will be given. 


Katherine Bellamann Studio 
Activities 
A group of Katherine Bellamann’s singers 
were engaged by the Coty Company to fur- 
nish a program for the Annual Employees’ 
Luncheon on February 11. Those taking 
part were Ellen Vanson, soprano; John 
Lynskey, tenor ; Ben White, tenor, and Helen 


Casey, contralto. So successful was the pro- 
gram that the studio was asked for another 
program on February 21. Charlie Fowler 
acted as master of ceremonies, singing sev- 
eral effective numbers; Ellen Vanson con- 
tributed two songs, with Celine Wright play- 
ing the accompaniments for both singers as 
well as for the dancer from the Aleta Doré’s 
Studio. 

Nancy Trevelyan, Olga Marye, Betty 
Dunn, Charles Thorne and Charlie Fowler 
were engaged to sing at a Junior Artists’ af- 
fair at Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, on Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Stanton Curtis is singing with the Howard 
Lanin Orchestra at the Royal Ponciana 
Hotel in Palm Beach, Fla. Nancy Trevel- 
yan gave programs over WGBS and at the 
St. Bartholomew’s Club House during Feb- 
ruary. Wilma Miller has been singing 
weekly programs over WEAF. 

Charlie Fowler is general understudy in 
Simple Simon, Ed Wynn’s highly successful 
show ; he left the cast of Subway Express to 
enter the musical show. Jack Rockey ful- 
filled recent engagements at Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Asheville, N. C., and 
Byron Kissinger is on tour with the Ipana 
Troubadours. 


Bronstein Pupils Give Recital 

Raphael Bronstein, teacher of violin, with 
studios in New York and Philadelphia, pre- 
sented his pupils in recital at the Washington 
Irving High School, New York, on March 2. 

An interesting program was presented by 
the students, all of whom gave ample evi- 
dence of the thorough instruction received 
from Mr. Bronstein. Those appearing were 
Victor Baum, Helen Steinberg, George 
Baum, Herman Fishman, Norman Pava, 
Louis Stefanesco, Lillian Borsick, Solomon 
Swerdick, Hadassa Halperstein, Sonia Lev- 
enson, Rosario Carcione, Raymond Sabinsky, 
Isadore Kretcmar, Theodore Weiss, Um- 
berto Traversi, Samuel Appel, Julius Weiner, 
Mroczek Stanley, Sylvia Meyer, Isadore 
Jenett, Rose Wartsky, Alter Noah Bielski, 
Bennie Steinberg and Jack Ebel. The last 
four pupils listed were especially well re- 
ceived, as they are more advanced in their 
studies than the others, two of them having 
already been heard in private recitals in 
Town Hall, New York. 

Mr. Bronstein’s ability to impart his 
knowledge of music to his pupils has won 
for him an enviable reputation, with the re- 
sult that he is one of the busiest teachers of 
violin in New York at the present time. 
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munity has vision and realizes what music 
can do for their youth and are behind them 
heart and soul. 
The band is still larger this year and is 
continuing to show still better qualities than 
ever. 





Noted Educators 
FRANK A. BEACH, 


a product of the 

Empire State, is 

a graduate of 

Syracuse Univer- 

sity where he re- 

ceived his early 

musical educa- 

tion. Later he 

spent some time 

in Europe with 

Juliani in his 

school of opera. 

Mr. Beach was 

also a pupil of 

Charles W. 

Clark. After a brief period of studio 
teaching he turned his attention to 
the field of music education. He ac- 
cepted a position as head of the music 
department of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ College, where he has been for 
a number of years. 

In 1920, Mr. Beach was the presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association and was a fac- 
tor in the organization of the Kansas 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Association. 
In 1922 he was president of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference 
which met for the first time south of 
the Mason and Dixon line in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He has twice been elected 
a member of the National Research 
Council of Music Education. 

In a recent interview Mr. Beach 
said: “Two factors have contributed 
to the growth of our School of Music. 
First, the excellent work of our grad- 
uates scattered from the Atlantic 
coast to the Philippine Islands and 
Japan, not a few of whom are receiv- 
ing a salary that is much beyond our 
schedule here. 

“Since 1917 we have required of 
our graduates in music four years of 
training, about equally divided be- 
tween instrumental, vocal, and theo- 
retical phases. The pedagogy of 
public school music is taught through 
methods classes and actual practise 
teaching; these include not only grade 
and high school vocal music but or- 
chestral and choral conducting, pianc 
class instruction and vocal instruction 
for groups. Second, our growth here 
has been in some degree the result 
of the All-Kansas Music Festival. 
This was organized here seventeen 
years ago with an enrollment of 100 
contestants representing 10 schools. 
Last year it included 118 schools and 
4000 contestants.” 











Notes From the Field 


MAINE 

Portland.—An 
the plan of the famous 
and band summer camp at Interlochen. 
Mich., is being made by some of Maine’s 
prominent music-lovers. The idea of com- 
bining summer camp pleasures with inten- 
sive musical instruction originated in Maine, 
but there was lack of sufficient energy be- 
hind it to make the dream come true. Michi- 
gan heard of it and made haste to adopt the 
plan. 

The great Interlochen Bowl, with its 
more than 400 youthful musicians in action, 
selected from the best talent in America’s 
high schools, has been pictured and its story 
told in all the leading musical magazines. 
The camp is self-supporting, and has been 
from the time of its establishment. It also 
draws tens of thousands of visitors every 
summer. 

A luncheon meeting for consideration of 
the question of starting such a camp at some 
favorable lakeshore in Maine was called re- 
cently by the State Chamber of Commerce. 
Dorothy H. Marden, superisor of music in 
Waterville’s public schools, who visited the 
Interlochen camp last summer, will outline 

a suggested plan of action. 

The meeting will be informal, and Maine 
citizens interested in the musical education 
of "walks youth of the State are invited to at- 
tend. 


MARYLAND 


Frederick.—A full house greeted the 
players in the first combined glee club and 
orchestra concert in the auditorium of the 
Frederick high school. Martha Belle Pettit, 
head of the music department for the glee 
club, and S. Fenton Harris, instructor of 
band and orchestra, were the conductors. 
Winston C. Shipley was the accompanist. 

A program of thirteen popular numbers, 
concluding with The Star Spangled Banner, 
by the orchestra, was given. During the in- 
termission Mr. Harris expressed apprecia- 
tion for the large attendance and announced 
that a band concert was to be given. 
VERMONT 

Brattleboro.—The music department of 
the Brattleboro graded schools, Sadie 
MacArthur, supervisor, has prepared a list 
of records desired in the schools for use 
in a new systematic course in music appre- 
ciation being inaugurated in the grades and 
high school. The school board has made 
it possible to organize a course in vocal 
music study throughout the whole system 
so that the work is a continuous develop- 
ment from grade one through grade eight. 

The Parent-Teacher organization has 
contributed a set of rhythm instruments 
with music scores for the first three grades 
throughout the school system. 

VIRGINIA. 

Newport News.—The Patrons’ League 
of the Stonewall Jackson School met recent- 
ly. Ella Hayes talked on a i nee of 
Music in the E ‘lementary Schools. A demon- 
stration was given by several pupils. Mrs. 
Paul Obst, president of the League, reported 
on the meeting held in Richmond recently. 


endeavor to duplicate 
school orchestra 
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Rapid Rise of Mrs. Herman 
Devries’ Pupil 

The rapid rise to stellar honors in the 
operatic world of middle Europe that has 
marked the short career of Edith Orens con- 
tradicts the statement that the Road to Rome 
is a story of struggle and hardship. Miss 
Orens’ success, on the contrary, has been 
brilliant. 

After having made her debut with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company in the role of Hansel 
in Hansel and Gretel, Miss Orens left Amer- 
ica about three years ago under the guidance 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES, 


well known Chicago vocal teacher. 


of her teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Dev- 
ries. She trained in Brussels with Mme. 
Cornelis, the Marchesi of Belgium, and later 
coached with the great Ansseau. Imme- 
diately engaged by Coryn, director of the 
Antwerp Royal Opera, Miss Orens made a 
remarkable debut there as Charlotte in Wer- 
ther. Since then her appearances have been 
a succession of triumphs. Recently Miss Or- 
ens made her first Carmen appearance and 
has. sung Mignon and many other mezzo 
roles of the current repertory, minor and 
important. Her Carmen electrified the fas- 
tidious Antwerp press and public. 

According to G. Davenen, writing for Le 
Matin, Miss Orens has a solid intellectual 
culture, a vivid understanding and a genu- 
inely dramatic temperament, besides a warm, 
beautiful voice with extraordinary range. 
She gave a realistic interpretation of Car- 
men which left nothing to be desired from 
the vocal standpoint. He also said that it 
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EDITH ORENS, 
pupil of Mrs. Herman Devries. 


was a superb victory for this conscientious, 
zealous artist. 

The critic for Le Courrier Beige found her 
Carmen was successful beyond the most bril- 
liant expectation, and she completely bowled 
over her public. The same writer stated 
further that her conception of the role, the 
intense ardor that she displays, her sustained 
work, her feline suppleness, a je ne sais quoi 
in her eyes, something enigmatic and provo- 
cative—the voluptuous harmony of her dance, 
and especially her voice so velvet-dark—of 
such extraordinary range, of such arresting 
color—the correctness of her vocal emission 
—her dramatic temperament, both direct and 
dignified—all these qualities combined to 
make her a success that it would not be an 
exaggeration to call triumphant. 

Like his colleague, the reviewer for L’Echo 
du Soir expressed the opinion that Miss Or- 
ens executed the difficult role in a manner 
to astonish most agreeably all those who wit- 
nessed the performance, calling attention to 
the progress this young mezzo has made since 
her first appearance in Antwerp, progress 
which he states has developed into art that 
touches with an individual note any roles, 
small or great, that she undertakes to por- 
tray. 

La Comedie reviewer was of the opinion 
that this young and deserving artist, whose 
unusual voice with its wonderful range and 
color is well known to Antwerp audiences, 
showed as well by her most acceptable acting 
that her success in the role is entirely mer- 
ited. The Journal D’Anvers critic found 
Miss Orens an artist, gifted with dramatic 
ability and possessing a very lovely voice, 
and that in Carmen she merits warmest 
praise as much for her mellow, well-trained 
voice, as for the interesting originality of 
her histrionic delineation. 





Samoiloff’s Activities 

Lazar S. Samoiloff was requested to listen 
to voices in Los Angeles for the R. K. O. 
studio; those he finds well-placed for broad- 
casting he will introduce to the studios 
immediately, and will listen to other voices 
by appointment. 

Maestro Samoiloff, director of the Bel 
Canto Studios and Opera Academy, reiterates 
the engagement of Maestro Alberto Conti, 
conductor of Italian opera companies abroad 
and of the Columbia Opera Company, who 
will coach operatic and concert repertoire. 
Opera companies in America are growing 
in numbers; some have been organized by 
the motion picture and sound film studios. 
The Opera Academy is also: arranging per- 
formances to be given by artists of the Acad- 
emy. 

Ruby Ohman, contralto, student ef Mr. 
Samoiloff, was engaged by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra as soloist for March 
16; her recent appearance over radio station 
KNX was a great success, judging by the 
numerous letters of praise which were re- 
ceived 

Frank Baken, another pupil, was 
recently soloist with the Glendale Symphony 
Orchestra, and received excellent criticisms ; 
at his next appearance he will sing a Handel 
and Old Man River (from Show Boat). 
He also sang at the Bay Cities Music Asso- 
ciation, where he was well received. 

Mr. Samoiloff will lecture on March 25, 
on Radio and Talkies, before the Friday 
Morning Club. 

John Uppman, baritone of the American 
Opera Co., recently arrived in Los Angeles 
to continue his studies under Maestro Samoi- 
loff; he is under Judson’s management in 
New York and Los Angeles. He made a 
voice test in New York for a well known 
studio, and was asked to go to Los Angeles 
to make both photo and voice test. 


bass« , 


song, 


Three of the greatest living operatic tenors 
recently honored Mr. Samoiloff as teacher 
and friend. Beniamino Gigli, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, while on his con- 


cert tour in Los Angeles, visited the Samoi- 
loff studios and heard students sing. He 
praised them very highly, and sang — 
cently the aria from Pagliacci. While Lauri- 
Volpi, also tenor of the Metropolitan, was 
with the Los Angeles Opera Company he 
visited the studio and heard Ruby Ohman 
and Frank Baken sing; he was so impressed 
with their voices and training that he ac- 
cepted them as proteges. Miguel Fleta, while 
in Los Angeles on his concert tour, was a 
guest at the Samoiloff home as an old friend 
from New York; the Samoiloffs gave a re- 
ception in honor ‘of Mr. Fleta in 1922, when 
the musical world of New York was present. 
Mr. Samoiloff will teach in Los Angeles 
until July 15, after which he will hold 
master classes in Portland for five weeks, 
then in Seattle for three weeks, under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. S. Vann of 
Portland; he is also booked to lecture in 
Spokane, Vancouver and Victoria, B. C 


Viola Bridges Heard at Stephens’ 
Studio 

Viola Bridges, contralto, was heard in an 
interesting and varied program at the studio 
of Percy Rector Stephens on March 3. 
Miss Bridges has a voice of unusual timbre 
with an excellent sense of the dramatic in- 
tent. A marked change over last year 
was noticeable at this recital in voice color, 
poise and command of the musical content. 
With the exception of her first group which 
consisted of four Deutsche Volkslieder ar- 
ranged by Brahms, Miss Bridges’ program 
was composed of modern French songs by 
Bachelet, Poulenc, Hahn and Szulc: modern 
Italian by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Respighi, 
Brogi and Cimari, and modern German by 
Wolff, Schonberg, Marx and Weingartner, 
while her last group comprised songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Tanieff, Cui and Rachmani- 
noff, the English translations of these 
Russian songs being made by Horace Hunt, 
who accompanied Miss Bridges in his usual 
musicianly style. 
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European Prestige for American Artists 
Recitals, Orchestral engagements, Operatic 
formances booked through 


OFFICE MONDIAL 


FELIX DELGRANGE 
American Dept. Immeuble Pleyel 
252, Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 


Write for Booklet C containing all information 
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GRETE KAHLERT 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANIST—VOCAL COACH 
Sherman Square Studios—160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Enpicorr 5754 or Traratcar 6701 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


163 West 87th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4829 


MARGUERITE HOBERT 


VOCAL TEACHER 
REPRESENTATIVE OF D. ALBREOHT THAUSING 
Correct Principles of Vocal Therapy 

i West 74th St., New York 
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LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N.Y. Pennsylvania 2634 
Met. Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
ASSISTANT TO RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HARMONY AND COMPOS 
Studio: 246 W. 73rd 8t., N. ¥. C. 


CHASE 


VOICE TEACHER—Coach—Accompanisé 
316 W. 84th St., N.Y. Trafalgar 9192 & Endicott 5644 


RUDOLF LARSEN 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
414 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, W Y.C, 
Telephone Nevins 1518 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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VALDIES 


SOPRANO 


PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND 
SABATINI 
Studio— 


1730 Broadway, New York City 
Tel.: Circle 0599 


CHALMERS 


Lyric Soprano, Composer 
Engagements Booking 
Studio Guild Met. 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


Circle 9952 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 
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set of pieces, nevertheless stands out in one’s 
memory for a Fughetta and a Scherzino that 
had both originality and charm—two rare 
qualities in contemporary production. Os- 
born played these diabolically difficult works 
with complete command and astonishing 
brilliance. 

The third pianist was Rudolf Serkin, best 
known here for his collaboration with Adolf 
Busch, the violinist. In a well balanced pro- 
gram consisting of Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata (C major, op. 53), Reger’s Variations 
and Fugue on a Theme by Bach and a group 
of Chopin pieces, he played with a technical 
and intellectual grasp of his subject that 
promises well for an international career. 

Etty Ney Deticuts LoNnpoNERS 

Another welcome visitor was Elly Ney, 
who delighted her listeners in two recitals 
of classic and romantic works. Her tender, 
imaginative interpretation of Mozart’s C 
major sonata and Schumann’s Scenes of 
Childhood moved her audience hardly less 
than her powerful playing of Beethoven’s C 
minor sonata, op. 111, and his Pathetique. 

Of the English artists, the outstanding con- 
certs have been those by Evlyn Howard- 
Jones and Harriet Cohen. Howard-Jones 
can always be relied upon to make artistic 
programs (this one comprised five preludes 
and fugues, by Bach, two rhapsodies and 
three intermezzos by Brahms and Chopin’s 
B minor sonata) and play them with the 
intelligence, musicianship and fervor of a 
cukured artist whose standards are of the 
highest. 

Harriet Cohen, too, is a serious artist but 
of a different type. She tempers her devo- 
tion to the early classics with enthusiasm 
for the productions of contemporary com- 
posers, and her latest concert included a 
quintet for piano and strings by Arnold Bax 
and a new piano arrangement by Vaughan 
Williams, of a thirteenth century hymn tune 
of Orlando Gibbons. A_ passionless but 
quietly charming piece, it was beautifully 
played and had to be repeated. 

A New Sonata sy CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO 

Another champion of contemporary music 
is Adila Fachiri, the popular Hungarian 
violinist. Interest in her recent concert cen- 
tered around a new sonata for violin and 
piano by Castelnuovo-Tedesco. Marked 
quasi una fantasia, it is a light, cheery work, 
well made and pleasant to listen to. It was 
given an excellent performance by Mme. 
Fachiri and the young English pianist, 
Maurice Cole, and won considerable success. 
The violinist’s racy temperament was also 
well displayed in Respighi’s Concerto Gre- 
goriano, while her solid musicianship was 
revealed in a_ sensitive performance of 
Handel’s F major sonata. 

The Budapest Trio has paid London an- 
other visit, repeating its former success—a 
success which did not extend, however, to 
Wilhelm Pijper’s second piano trio, which 
they introduced. But practically all other 
chamber music has been vocal and old 
(though the age of the music has borne no 
relation to that of the singers). One inter- 
esting series of concerts was that of old 
Italian music, which was given in connection 
with the exhibition of Italian paintings here, 
under the conductorship of Anthony Bern- 
ard. These concerts were held in Burling- 
ton House, where the pictures are hung. 
The Tudor Singers and the Oriana Madrigal 
Society have also been regaling their follow- 
ers with good performances of mediaeval 
classics. 

VocaL Stars 

Solo singers have been conspicuous lately 

for their number and their quality. There 





WILLIAM SIMMONS, 
baritone, who is to sing with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston in a per- 
formance of the Verdi Requiem on 


April § 
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was Oda Slobodskaya; a Russian with a 
beautiful voice, who sang at the above men- 
tioned Italian concerts, and Florence Aus- 
tral, who brought down the house with some 
operatic excerpts at the Albert Hall. There 
was also Lotte Lehmann, who gave a lieder 
recital at the Queen’s Hall with her usual 
great success, Elena Gerhardt whose voice 
steadily grows more beautiful and who con- 
tinues to arouse her capacity audiences to 
overwhelming enthusiasm, and Elisabeth 
Schumann, who gave some memorable per- 
formances of songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Wolff at the latest Gerald 
Cooper Concert. Claire Croiza’s supremely 
artistic singing of French songs had de- 
lighted the connoisseur, at the previous 
Cooper Concert, and last but not least there 
was Paul Robeson, who mesmerized ten 
thousand people at the Albert Hall not only 
with the beauty of his singing voice but his 
speaking voice, as well. A singer with such 
a voice and artistic means at his disposal 
should now be past the stage of spirituals, 
however, and musicians expect Robeson to 
get on to the higher regions of art. 

Two younger singers who have made suc- 
cessful debuts must also be mentioned. They 
are Lisa Lisona and Beatrice Desfosses. 
The former apparently thinks she needs cos- 
tume to enhance her clever performances, 
but Miss Desfosses won her success without 
further aid than her own natural — 
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Ann Arbor May Festival 
Announcements 


According to an announcement by Charles 
A. Sink, president of the School of Music 
of the University of Michigan, fifteen out- 
standing soloists, backed up by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock, 
the Children’s Festival Chorus of several 
hundred voices led by Juva Higbee, and the 
University Choral Union, all under the gen- 
eral musical direction of Earl V. Moore, will 
participate at the thirty-seventh annual Ann 
Arbor May Festival, to be held on four days, 
beginning Wednesday, May 14, and consist- 
ing of six concerts, four evening programs 
and two matinees. 

The orchestra will participate in all six 
programs, while the Choral Union will be 
heard at the Thursday and Saturday evening 
concerts, and the Children’s Chorus on Fri- 
day afternoon. At the first concert, Claire 
Dux, soprano, and Percy Grainger, pianist, 
will appear with orchestra. The following 
evening, when Honegger’s King David and 
Bach’s Magnificat are to be presented, Ethyl 
Hayden, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Dan Gridley, tenor, and Paul Leyssac, nar- 
rator, will be the soloists. On Friday after- 
noon, Ruggiero Ricci, nine year old boy 
violinist, will be heard, and that evening, 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, will appear with orchestra. 
On Saturday matinee, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison will play two-piano numbers with 
orchestra, and at the final concert that eve- 
ning, the following artists will be soloists in 
the Verdi Requiem: Nanette Guilford, so- 
prano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Chase Baromeo, bass. 


Szigeti in Twenty Capitals 

A European tour of exceptional complete- 
ness has been arranged for Joseph Szigeti, 
world renowned Hungarian violinist, for this 
season. He will appear in Berlin (Furtwan- 
gler), London (Royal Philharmonic), Vienna 
(Tonkiinstler), Stockholm, Oslo, Brussels, 
Zurich, Budapest, Lisbon, Bukarest with 
Philharmonic Orchestra, besides playing in 
recital in Madrid, Constantinople, Athens, 
Sofia, Prague, Dublin, The Hague, War- 
saw, etc. 

Paris will hear him three times, with the 
Orchestra Symphonique at the Salle Pleyel, 
at the closing pair of concerts of the Colonne 
Orchestra, and with Harold Bauer at the 
Sociéte Philharmonique at the Salle Pleyel. 
Szigeti will return for his fifth American 
tour the end of October, under Concert 
Management Arthur Judson. 


Hilsberg Artist Scores in Recital 


J. Thomas McQuaid, pianist, gave a re- 
cital recently in Steinway Hall and created 
a splendid impression both upon his audience 
and the critics. Mr. McQuaid is one of the 
pupils of Ignace Hilsberg, who are appearing 
with success in concert. Max Barnett, Gladys 
Walsh and Carolyn Bergheim are other 
Hilsberg artists who have won excellent 
comments following New York appearances. 
Tomorrow, March 23, Mr. Hilsberg will give 
a two-piano recital with Germaine Schnitzer 
in the Town Hall. 


Carmela Ponselle Singing Herbert 
Song 

Carmela Ponselle, who is now a head- 
liner on the R-K-O vaudeville circuit, is 
featuring Victor Herbert’s Thine Alone from 
his operetta Eileen. The song looks as if it 
might be an even bigger hit than Ah! Sweet 
Mystery of Life. Miss Ponselle sang it 
with huge success in Boston and Portland 
within the last few weeks. 
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EUROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU 
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PARIS, FRANCE 


IN AMERICA UNTIL APRIL 
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Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Prima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, ete. Prineipal English and Ameri- 
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SINGERS, MUSICIANS, 
SPEAKERS 


Make phonograph records of your 
repertoire. Appointment not necessary. 


Price per Double Record 
7 in. $2.50 Plays 2 min. 10 sec. 
9 in. 3.50 Plays 3 min. 30 sec. 
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DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 
143 East 62nd Street, New York 
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in Europe 
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Tristan and Isolde Under 
Anton Seidl 
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from the muted strings and ethereal harps 
were of marvelous and mysterious beauty and 
tenderness. And every now and then those 
dreamy hunting horns from the forest—now 
apparently near and now dying away—soft 
and rich like golden velvet, added a touch 
of high romance to the scene. Can we who 
heard it ever forget how Seidl brought out 
the melancholy beauty and the almost un- 
bearable pathos of the strange phrase Solitude 
which opens the Prelude of Act III? 

The violins begin it on a low and loud 
note and then creep up the scale in thirds 
and augmented fourths until they end in 
a high note played very softly. Solitude 
is one of the ae Ne st of all musical phrases, 
seeming to start in the darkest depths of 
the heart’s sorrow and from this terrible 
unhappiness to climb up, up, up into an 
infinity of sadness and hopelessness. The 
melancholy and poignant phrase prepares us 
for the desolate walls of Kareol, Tristan’s 
castle in Brittany, where the wounded Tris- 
tan is lying, overlooking the sea and await- 
ing Meg coming of Isolde. 

To this sad phrase of Solitude, the Shep- 
ikea Boy, who is watching for Isolde’s 
ship, plays on the “cor Anglais” that affect- 
ing tune known as Sadness. 

Seidl brought out all the sorrow 
distress and all the tragic melancholy that 
Wagner poured into this act, giving such 
sharpness of accent and such weird beauty 
to the conclusion of the masterpiece that the 
strain upon the listeners was almost too 
great. 

It was a relief when the curtain closed 
and the lights were turned up. Immense 
baskets of flowers and wreaths were then 
handed across the footlights, many of them 
for the conductor, who was the real star 
of the occasion 


Prince Obolensky to Hold Master 
Class 


Obolensky announces that 
master class on voice and 
summer, during the months 
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of June, July and August somewhere in the 
vicinity of New York. Prince Obolensky 
was formerly a member of the Melba Opera 
Company. Since his arrival in this country 
about five years ago, he has been heard in 
recital and concert and also over the radio, 
a recent appearance being over radio sta- 
tion WEAF on a program given in honor 
of Moussorgsky. He also is a member of the 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard Foundation. 

He will be assisted in his class this sum- 
mer by M. Feveisky, former conductor of 
the Moscow Grand Opera Company. Pupils 
will be coached in both concert and opera 
repertoire, in Italian, Russian, German, 
French and English. 

Prince Obolensky 
his training with 


declares that he starts 
silent, preparatory work 
to secure complete breath control, for he 
feels that singers, especially the English- 
speaking ones, need, first of all, the opening 
of the throat, which leads to the correct 
placement of the voice in the masque. This 
work, Prince Obolensky says, leads to re- 
laxation; it develops self-control and does 
away with that feeling of shyness, of stage- 
fright, so often found in young singers. But 
at the same time that this preparatory 
training is going on, Prince Obolensky also 
starts the work on repertoire and diction, 
so that there is coordination and conscious- 
ness in the singer of what he is doing. 

Those pupils showing progress this sum- 
mer and proving worthy of public appear- 
ances, will have the opportunity to appear in 
opera performances, including those at Star- 
light Park. 


Melos Celebrates Tenth 
Anniversary 


Melos, a German periodical devoted to the 
productions of living composers, is celebrat- 
ing its tenth year of continuous appearance. 
Its special birthday number, dated, February, 
1930, is at hand, and is full of interesting 
material. Among the composers mentioned 
are Busoni, Schoenberg, Bartok, Hindemith, 
Weill, Kaminski, Butting, Jarnach, Milhaud, 
and Casella. The critical articles are by 
Scherchen, Weissmann, Bekker and Jhering, 
while scientific observations are by von 
Hornbostel. There is also some space given 
to radio, movies and phonograph records. 
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(Elkan-Vogel Co., Philadelphia) 

Modern Method for the Violoncello, by 
Stephen Deak.—This book has by way of 
preface a commendation by Felix Salmond, 
printed in facsimile. Mr. Salmond 
“This little book is designed first and fore- 
most as a medium through which the serious 
student can obtain a solid technical founda- 
tion. I feel that Mr. Deak has succeeded 
admirably in bringing to violoncello stu- 
dents a clear statement of early difficulties 
and their solution.” Mr. Deak in his own in 
troduction says that he has been able to 
write his method as a result of the valu 
able training and inspiration gained from 
his former masters, David Popper and Felix 
Salmond. The book begins with pages of 
photographs showing the position of the 
two hands on the cello, and giving in each 
case the wrong and the right position for 
purposes of comparison. These photographs 
are well made and illuminative. Then fol- 
lows a page of description of these plates 
and some instruction as to the playing posi- 
tion. After this comes a section devoted to 
musical details for the very beginner who 
has never had any instruction whatever. Then 
comes the usual bowing on the open strings, 
with slurs of various sorts and varieties of 
rhythm. This leads to exercises in the first 
position, all carefully fingered and bowed, 
and so the student is gradually led into 
the playing of scales and exercises and little 
pieces. The book continues through the keys 
into several positions, and with some pre- 
liminary work in chromatics and extensions 
or stretching of fingers. As the work has 
been commended by Mr. Salmond, no further 
recommendation is necessary. 


says: 


(Librairie Delagrave, Paris) 

Deodat De Severac, by Blanche Selva, 
and Richard Wagner, by Vincent D’Indy. 

The full title of the latter work is “Rich- 
ard Wagner and His Influence on Musical 
\rt in France.” Taken from that point of 
view the work value and importance 

lhe other book is a biography of a noted 
French musician, and too much can not be 
said in commendation of this little book, 
giving exact information regarding living 
musicians. It takes so long for vr pcg 
f music to discover musicians of the youn 
er school, and to give intimate details of 
their lives that the seeker of knowledge, gen- 
erally speaking, finds it exceedingly difficult 
to keep himself informed. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

Incline Thine Ear, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
adapted to English words by A. Hen- 
derson.—This is a quiet andante, full of 
charm and extremely effective. It is intend- 


is ot 


ed to be sung without 
the choral parts are 


accompaniment, and 
so well placed that the 
sonority will be complete without the aid of 
any instrument. It is a genuine addition to 
the literature of church music. 

Praise Ye the Name of the Lord, 
Tschaikowsky, adapted to English words 
by A. M. Henderson.—This is a brilliant 
anthem, to be sung unaccompanied. An or- 
gan part is added for practice purposes only, 
but the work certainly needs no support. It 
Tschaikowsky’s powerful melodies, 
striking modern counterpoint of 
which he was such a past master, and will 
not only please church congregations but 
will also enthuse the choir that has the pleas 
ure of rehearsing and singing it. 

Easter Triumph, a sacred song by E. 
Hildach, edited and arranged by Howard 
D. McKinney.—This song, in the excellent 
arrangement by Mr. McKinney, is a rous 
ing, brilliant Alleluia. Despite occasional 
modulations it is altogether simple, and 
clings closely to the opening theme. It is 
such a song as will certainly bring to life 
any church congregation. It is published 
as a solo in two keys, and also as a duet for 
soprano and alto or tenor and bass, and in 
anthem form for choir. 


is one of 
with the 


(Editions Maurice Senart, Paris) 
Three pieces by K. Dorothy Fox. 
They are a sonata for viola and piano, a 
piano piece entitled Prelude, and another 
piano piece entitled The Kitten Scherzo. 
This Kitten Scherzo is dedicated to the kitten 
that inspired it. It is a dainty, light, gay 
little piece, very well suited to the inspira- 
tion of the kitten. It is not at all the type 
of music so well known to America through 
the famous “Kitten on the Keys.” The com- 
position by Miss Fox is a piano work that 

will interest concert players. 

Prelude, 
and has some 
interesting harmony 
is commonly called 


must be said of the 
is bright and forceful 
passages of extremely 
in it, though not what 
modern. 

The sonata for viola, of course, is a rarity. 
There are very few viola sonatas, even by 
the classic composers, and people who do 
write viola sonatas generally make haste to 
have them transposed for the violin or some 
instrument more likely than the viola. Why 
the viola shoulc 1 be subject to so much scorn 
is a mystery this reviewer does not pretend 
to solve. It is a lovely instrument, and al 
though not as bright in tone or as brilliant 
in character as the violin, it has a sonorous 
loveliness of tone that every viola player 
justly boasts of. This sonata is interesting 
and effective, the thematic material well de- 
veloped, and excellent balance maintained be- 
tween the piano and the viola. It is a work 
that is recommended with pleasure to viola 
players, and one hopes some day to have the 
privilege of hearing it. 


The same 
which 
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EAPRESSEON S 


Piano Teachers and Piano Dealers —A Great Opportunity Presented 
for Working Together for Their Mutual Advantage — Musicians 
as Salesmen—The Great Weakness in the Situation Today 
—How This Can Be Remedied 


Musicians seem backward in lending aid to the 
efforts of piano men in providing educational fea- 
tures for learning to play the piano. 

Musicians should remember that without pianos 
there would be no music lessons, for the piano is the 
instrument that must be resorted to in all things per- 
taining to musical education. 

Piano men have for the past several years made 
many efforts to bring about the introduction of 
teaching piano in the public schools, and much prog- 
ress has been made. Dealers in different cities have 
brought into being facilities for the teaching of 
piano, yet the greatest obstacle the piano men have 
to overcome is the reluctance of the musicians to 
enter into the work. 

It seems incomprehensible that musicians, and 
those especially who teach piano, should be back- 
ward in this movement. The same might be said of 
vocal and instrumental teachers, for the piano must 
be used in the teaching of young and old, whether 
to play the piano, to learn to sing, or to play any 
musical instrument. 


The Musician’s Attitude 


Those who have followed the efforts of piano 
dealers to bring about these mass movements in 
music teaching find that without the music teachers 
they can not succeed. Music teachers, however, 
seem to feel that the free lessons that are offered are 
only to advertise the piano. This being true, there 
seems to be an idea buried in the minds of music 
teachers that they will lose pupils, when in truth the 
efforts of the piano men are building toward more 
pupils for the music teachers. 

The cities wherein these efforts have been made, 
and are being made, find that after the music teach- 
ers have studied what is being offered through the 
various methods that have been brought into being 
through these past few years, that there is a great 
advantage to them in their own work. 

In the old days of piano selling, musicians were 
looked to for aid by the piano dealers and their 
salesmen. Today there is a wide canyon as between 
the piano salesmen and the musicians, or music teach- 
ers. This is not to the best interests of the piano. 
A musician can kill a piano sale by a look, without 
condemning the piano. All the work of the sales- 
man, with what ingenuity he may have in arriving 
at the building to the confidence of the prospective 
purchaser, is thrown to the winds and lost. 


Working Together 


The influence of the musicians must be recognized 
by the dealers, and the one good thing that is be- 
coming apparent through these efforts is an under- 
standing of the value of the teachers as aids in the 
selling of pianos. This understanding must sink in, 
and will eventually bring the two opposite forces 
together, thus combining two influences that will 
help to create a desire for pianos in the minds of the 
public. 

If the people, however, are being misled and the 
teachers themselves are not lending aid to the teach- 
ing of the young especially, there will not be that 
number of pianos produced in the factories that are 
necessary to carry on and bring about a better con- 
dition as to tonal qualities and construction, for un- 
less there is a demand there certainly can not be 
efforts made to meet this demand with the best that 
can be produced. 

The new methods that have been originated for 
the teaching of piano are doing away with the ab- 
surd systems that prevailed for so many years which 
made the learning to play the piano a task. Forcing 
work upon unwilling pupils is being done away with 


by the modern methods which dispense with the 
obstructive five-finger exercises, etc., that require 
so many hours practice, and at which it is hard to 
keep a youngster when he can look out at his play- 
mates and long to be doing what they are doing. 

In the old days it was considered an effeminate 
inclination on the part of a boy to play the piano, 
and this in itself was one of the many obstructions 
that prevented the males from becoming music lov- 
ers. Today children can take music lessons with 
pleasure, and the concerts verify the fact that the old 
idea that a man who goes to concerts was not all 
man, has passed away. Anyone looking over the 
average audience attending a music event will find 
that the males present equal in number the fe- 
males. It is not necessary now for two women to 
club together in order to attend a concert. Modern 
progress enables a woman to go alone, if she so 
desires, and no adverse comment is made. 


Of Mutual Benefit 


With all this before us it would seem that the 
music teachers should awaken to the fact that the 
work that is being done by the piano men to teach 
the young how to play piano is to their own benefit, 
and whenever the opportunity presents they should 
join in and help. Certainly they should not compel 
piano men to argue and actually to work harder 
with them than with the public to bring music to the 
children in the schools. They should lend their aid, 
for the piano man can not make a success of these 
ventures unless he has the aid of the local teachers. 

Anyone who goes over the methods employed by 
the different systems that are presented by piano 
men, can well understand that if the boys and girls 
are given an opportunity to show whether they are 
inclined toward music or not, weeding out those who 
have no desire for playing the piano, or any musical 
instrument, and bringing out those who do desire it, 
there is given to the music teacher a foundation for 
the building up of their own success. 

It has been remarked before by the present writer 
that the music teacher must sell his or her ability to 
teach, just as the piano dealers must sell pianos. 
The teacher has something to sell and it is up to 
that teacher whether the ability to sell is equal to 
the ability to teach. 

The piano man must cooperate with the teacher. 
If the teacher refuses to countenance any such meth- 
ods, sticks to the old way of making the learning to 
play a piano a task, then that teacher is not utilizing 
modern methods of selling as applied to what is 
offered for sale. The introduction of piano teach- 
ing, or the teaching of any musical instrument, or 
that of singing, in the public schools is becoming 
more and more of interest, is being recognized by 
the school boards, and the movement is growing 
and will expand to cover the entire school systems of 
this country. 


The Music Situation 


We hear people talk about the piano “going out,” 
but they do not seem to realize that today there are 
more music pupils than ever in the history of this 
country. It does not mean, of course, that this 
statement is derogatory of the number of pupils of 
the past, for the increased population naturally car- 
ries with it an increase as to those who desire to 
make music a study. 

It is not to be expected that everyone who starts 
in to learn to play the piano is doing that for the 
purpose of arriving to that stage where they can be 
upon the concert stage, but there is that learning to 
play the piano in a way that will be of the utmost 
interest to the one who has given enough time to 


know the keyboard well enough to play the music 
that is most desired. 

Here comes a something that is of interest, and 
that is, the toneless piano has much to do with kill- 
ing a desire to learn music and to play the piano. 
It has been discovered that one who is given a good 
piano in tune will continue the study, while one given 
a bad piano, or a good piano out of tune, will throw 
the effort aside and drop what would be to them in 
after life a great pleasure. 

The one who can sit down and play the music 
of the day, the popular music, or that music which 
is prepared and handed out to the “tired business 
man,” will find that the piano in the home is a great 
relief. The player piano with all of its mechanical 
deficiencies did much to give relief to those who 
did not want to go through the efforts that now are 
necessary in order to get to a musical event, but the 
piano men themselves did much to obliterate this 
feeling through lack of co-operation with music 
teachers, and music teachers condemned the me- 
chanical piano in a way that those who have studied 
the situation admit had much to do with what we 
might term the “killing” of the instrument. 

The most dangerous enemy the player piano had 
was the kind of music rolls that were produced. 
The complaint was on the part of the piano man that 
the good music rolls did not sell, that the people 
wanted the jazz and the rag-times. This went so 
far that the makers of the music rolls had to tamper 
with the jazz and rag-times, had to take the melo- 
dies that reached out to the masses, and wreathed 
around these melodies impossible runs and jangles 
that disgusted those who wanted real music, music 
that reached to the heart. 

The efforts to give to the people vocal music 
through music rolls was inhibitive from the fact that 
only the one pumping the player piano could read 
the words, while those who surrounded the piano 
could not keep track of the words as they were 
printed. Here was a great opening that killed itself 
through the limitations of the music roll being read 
by those who might wish to join in a chorus, or in 
the singing that a group would enjoy. 


A Weakness in Piano Systems 

There has not been that protection given the piano 
that it should have received and should receive today. 
The movement toward the giving of music lessons 
to the young and old is growing, and the efforts of 
the Wurlitzer Foundation throughout its chain of 
stores is fighting toward this musical education 
movement, and there seems to be a growing appre- 
ciation on the part of music teachers that will bring 
about the giving to children the rudiments of music. 

The only great fault that can be found in the 
efforts of piano men towards this educational move- 
ment is in the desire to obtain direct results. In 
other words, to begin selling pianos through the 
carrying on of the lessons that are given, in the 
majority of cases, in their own stores. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that direct results will come through 
this. 

Every piano dealer should be cultivating the musi- 
cians and teachers in his own town. How many of 
them, however, ever make any effort in this direc- 
tion? They do not appreciate, seemingly, the play- 
ing of the instrument that they are selling. Seldom 
do we find a piano dealer or his salesmen attending 
a concert where the piano is ysed, and there are very 
few concerts where the piano is not necessary. A 
few orchestral events preclude the piano, unless the 
pianist is a soloist. If the piano dealers themselves, 
if their salesmen, do not attend the musical events, 
do not keep in touch with the musical element of 
their own towns, how can they expect to be looked 
upon as experts regarding the piano? 


The Music Teacher’s Influence 


Here is where the dealers have allowed the musi- 
cians to get the upper hand. As said, a nod on the 
part of a musician, or a shake of the head, will de- 
cide whether the prospective customer shall take this 
or that make of piano. The dealers have not treated 
the musicians in a way that is fair and square. They 
create contentions as to commissions when there 
should be no contentions. Some dealers will main- 
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tain that this is impossible, and especially when two 
musicians are claiming that their influence brought 
about a sale. 

Here is one of the difficulties that the piano man 
must overcome. How, depends entirely upon each 
individual piano sale. No two pianos are ever sold 
alike. It is one of the intricacies of the business. 
Salesmen who try to follow a standard method of 
argument with each prospective customer loses out, 
for what will sell a piano to one family will never 
sell it to another. Each prospect must be handled 
according to the conditions that surround the family. 
The wife may want one make of piano, the hus- 
band another, and the children another. 

Here comes in the ingenuity of the salesman, if 
he has any. The tone-deaf piano salesman can make 
but little progress with the high grade pianos, yet 
the salesman who has an inclination toward music 
soon becomes “set” on one make of piano and is 
unable to sell another. 

All this is known to all piano men, if they are 
piano men. If they do not know it, then they are 
not piano men, but are “high-jackers,” so to speak. 
Competition is the life of piano selling. The more 
competition we have, the more intense it is, the more 
pianos will be sold, for the piano salesman and the 
dealer will concentrate on the work in hand, even 
if it is based on a fear that a competitor will beat 
him out. Here is one of the demonstrations that 
destroy profit making. 

The effort of the piano man shou © be to sell a 
piano at a profit to people who will pay that profit 
through the length of time it takes to cover the 
collections if the piano is sold on the instalment plan. 
The musicians must recognize all these facts, and 
they must meet the piano man half way. The piano 
men are going three-fourths of the way now, and 
there should be no hesitancy on the part of the music 
teachers to combine with the piano dealers, for they 
are all in business to the same end, the music teacher 
to sell lessons and the piano dealer to sell pianos. 

The musicians and music teachers should bear in 
mind the fact that without the piano there would 
be no music lessons, and the piano men should al- 
ways have in mind the fact that without the music 
teachers there would be no one to buy pianos. 

WILL1AM GEPPERT. 


Educating the Public 

Scanning the usual run of piano advertising one 
becomes conscious of a definite lack of new selling 
appeals, particularly those which meet new condi- 
tions in the home and new standards of living. For 
example, it is generally true that the biggest sales 
in the piano field today are the small grands and the 
miniature uprights. These models were created to 
meet a definite need, the smaller space permitted 
for a piano in the modern apartment and home. Yet 
the force of this is wasted because the general public 
is not made fully aware of its existence. @ In in- 
dividual selling talks there is no doubt a good deal 
of stress laid on the fact that no matter how limited 
the space, there is still room for a piano—but this 
is done only after the prospect has declared his in- 
terest in the purchase of the piano, and despite his 
doubts as to whether he can find a piano that will 
not take up an inordinate amount of his living space 
has reached the point of trying to find out more 
about the actual situation. But what about the vast 
majority, who do not keep abreast of trade move- 
ments, and who do not realize the true facts? 
@ Here is a situation that needs straightening out. 
Recent reports indicate two definite trends in home 
building. First, there is a decided decrease in the 
percentage of population who own in whole or in 
part the homes they live in. The last available 
census (1920) shows a 45 per cent. average, but 
it is claimed that the new census will show a radical 
reduction in these figures. Secondly, there is a trend 
towards smaller homes, whether these be private 
dwellings or apartment house space. @ This situa- 
tion is being carefully studied by other housefur- 
nishing organizations. It has brought up new prob- 
lems for the drapery designers, furniture manufac- 
turers, household appliance manufacturers and so 
on—but in every case there has been a definite move- 
ment to acquaint the public with the fact that in 
every line there was to be had suitable material for 
the small home. It would seem to be profitable for 
piano men to stress their fitness to meet these con- 
ditions. The failure to do so means likewise that the 


trade, generally speaking, is failing to capitalize on 
one of the biggest selling points. Here is something 
that can be made to reach out on the vast untouched 
reservoir of piano prospects who have dismissed the 
piano from their calculations. However vital the 
need of immediate sales, there is still no excuse for 
failure to build for the future. @ The piano indus- 
try needs something with which to attract the public, 
some attention compelling device or thought which 
will make people aware of the fact that the piano 
business is a vital one. Not enough stress is placed 
not alone on the new style small pianos but on new 
styles generally. The buying public of today is a 
style-conscious one, made so through the unremitting 
efforts of every industry catering to home needs. 
And until, through advertising, the public is con- 
vinced that the piano is as important an addition to 
the home as a stylish rug or fine furniture the pres- 
ent state of affairs is bound to continue. Enjoyment 
of the piano is not a strictly old fashioned pleasure. 
a 
Optimism! 

One of those rather rare optimists in the piano 
business pointed out the other day a fundamental 
tendency that could not but react favorably for the 
piano business. This is the falling birth rate in the 
United States, which according to recently released 
statistics for the year of 1928 averaged below 20 to 
every 1,000 persons, the lowest on record in this 
country. Offhand, this does not seem to apply any 
too directly to the piano business, but this same op- 
timist stated that what this means is that the average 
family is growing smaller. This means in turn that 
because of the fewer children in each family the 
greater the educational and cultural possibilities ac- 
cording to the family budget. Which naturally 
means that more children can be afforded the oppor- 
tunity for taking music lessons, with pianos and 
other musical instruments being bought on which to 
take said lessons. @ There are perhaps some who 
would classify such optimism as Utopian, but there 
is more than a grain of sound commonsense in such 
reasoning. There exists in this country today a 
great movement towards more careful supervision of 
child training, both physical, mental and spiritual. 
Great stress is being placed on the importance of 
influences and development of personality in child- 
hood. This goes hand in hand with the smaller fam- 
ily and its financial ability to afford proper chances 
for development of the children. It is another silent 
force awaiting its proper utilization for the benefit 
of music and the music industries. 

eit cisinitiins 


The Cost of Volume 


It is always interesting to note the current trends 
of business in other lines, especially when these apply 
to general principles of management which hold good 
for the piano business as well as for the line about 
which it treats. @ Last year, in the handling of 
their radio departments, many piano dealers “sold 
themselves poor.” In other words, they sold so 
many radios on such poor terms that the costs of 
collection, servicing and repossessions not only ate 
up the expected profit, but caused an additional loss 
through the disrupting of the normal sales opera- 
tions, advertising schedules and the hundred and 
one incidental details of management. It was purely 
a case of going out for volume business with but 
little forethought as to what the outcome would 
be. Some dealers have learned their lesson, but it 
is to be feared that others are still pursuing the same 
course, hoping eventually to prune expenses to the 
point that even cut-price merchandising can be made 
to show a profit. @ In this connection, a statement 
made by a prominent department store executive 
at the recent convention of the National Dry Goods 
Association is both pertinent and valuable. It seems 
that the mad chase after volume, disregarding price 
and profit considerations, has held as true for the 
department store as for the music dealer, and with 
equal lack of success. This man said: @Q “The 
headlong pursuit of volume regardless of the price 
of that volume is on the wane. There is every indi- 
cation that that particular lesson has been well 
learned. The revised policy of many merchants is 
definitely set on normal sales, reasonable (not 
forced) sales gains and fortified profits. The year 
will in all likelihood see the ranks of these merchants 
augmented by others.” @ It is to be hoped that a 
similar movement will arise in the ranks of piano 
men and take a similar course. It is all an indica- 
tion that the piano dealer is not yet, generally speak- 
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ing, a skilled radio merchandiser. The problems 
presented by the smaller operating margin have yet 
to be solved. Likewise it is not yet a proven fact 
that the presumably more rapid turnover of stock 
and capital make full allowance for this difference 
in the mark-up. The course for the discerning 
dealer is obvious. If he is certain that he makes 
a profit on every radio sale, and does this without 
interfering with the essential business of selling 
pianos, he is on the right path. Any deviation is 
likely to result in another year such as 1929—many 
radio sales, much hard work, and no profit. 
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Are Piano Dealers Storekeepers? 


There are probably few accusations which would 
arouse more general indignation than the accusation 
embodied in the question which heads this article. 
Yet there is a strong suspicion that more piano deal- 
ers than a few verge on that classification. Running 
a piano business is by no means a simple affair, due 
to the big units involved and the tremendous costs of 
making sales. The margin between profit and loss 
is easily bridged if the piano dealer (or piano store- 
keeper) falls down in any of the details that pertain 
to his job. @ The piano business has changed much 
during the past few years. The piano store of the 
past five years is much different than the one, let us 
say, of 1920 or of 1915. This change has not been 
easily brought about. It has meant constant change 
as the character and tastes of the individual com- 
munities changed, and as new products and new 
competition brought about new problems to be met. 
@ Right now, for example, scientific retailing is the 
fetish of the day. To many perhaps even to most 
this means nothing extraordinary except the actual 
codification of well established principles. Just what 
does scientific retailing mean as applied to the piano 
business. This new term may be said to be com- 
prised in five main heads, as follows: (1) Market 
Analysis, (2) Business Budgeting, (3) Planned Ad- 
vertising, (4) Sales Routine, and (5) Collections. 
Scientific retailing implies working on a one, two 
or more years basis instead of on a weekly or month- 
ly basis, and this difference may be said to comprise 
the essential differences between the modern store . 
using modern methods and the store operating on 
the old fashioned system. @ The first classification, 
Market Analysis, is somewhat new to the piano busi- 
ness. At one time stores operated on the theory 
that prospects were where one found them. This 
is a truism whose only weakness in application is 
that one should also know where to look for them. 
It is an individualistic rather than a communal en- 
terprise, the salesman against the sales organization. 
The first thing essential in Market Analysis is to find 
out who in the community is a likely prospect for 
the purchase of a piano, gotten at by the process 
of finding out the type of homes in various sections 
of the trading area, the probable annual incomes of 
such families, to discover if possible whether they 
have pianos or whether they have the money to buy 
one and a place to put it. Recent developments in 
this field is determining the effective distribution 
radius of the store, the section immediately adjacent’ 
and therefore likely to be reached by window dis- 
plays and local propaganda, the effective area which 
is accessible, and the more distant points which can 
be reached through the growing reputation of the 
store. All of this is easily susceptible to analysis 
and forms an excellent basis for planning campaigns, 
and also for determining the type of instrument 
which is likely to be most in demand, the process 
usually entitled fitting the product to the market 
in contradistinction to the old adage of take it or 
leave it. @ Business Budgeting is the most im- 
portant, and at the same time the process most likely 
to be neglected by piano dealers. First and fore- 
most in this is the accounting department. Note, 
this is not bookkeeping as ordinarily understood. 
The purpose of modern accounting is to enable the 
dealer to determine exactly how much it costs him 
to do business, and in its final form affords the only 
tangible proof as to whether any single transaction 
was profitable, or otherwise. It includes planned 
expenditure of income scientifically calculated over 
a year, limiting rent, advertising, collection costs, 
window displays, sales commissions and salaries, 
wages of management, etc., to certain fixed per- 
centages of the probable gross income for the year. 
If any item shows a great disparity over the esti- 
mated costs it indicates mismanagement, waste and 
lost ptofits. It also takes into consideration as to 
whether the business can be profitably expanded, or 
under the influence of a poor year, contracted to 
meet the emergency, without the costs of running 
the business entirely eating up what should show on 
the profit side of the ledger. It likewise takes note 
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of stock depreciation, which is merely another way 
of saying that, considered in terms of dollars and 
cents, a piano which has been on the floor for eight 
months or a year brings in less actual profit than the 
piano which has been in the store for only two 
months—and it shows why. @ Planned Advertis- 
ing is another difficult thing to consider by hard 
and fast rules, for this is the place where the aver- 
age piano dealer cuts down on expenditures as soon 
as sales falls off; either that or the advertising pro- 
gram is thrown entirely out of balance by overem- 
phasis on immediate sales copy. Every store, how- 
ever small, should have a balanced publicity program 
including promotional advertising for music and 
musical activities, institutional advertising to build 
up the name value of the house, allowance for can- 
vassing, either by the door-to-door method or by 
direct mail or by telephone solicitation. Incidently 
it may be mentioned that many dealers are finding 
this latter an exceedingly profitable venture at the 
present time. It also includes tying up with local mu- 
sical events and national advertising by the manu- 
facturers. @ Sales Routine is very well worked 
out with individual variations by most of the big 
houses. A great weakness is being manifested right 
now in faulty departmentalization of the business. 
Change-over salesmen, who are expected alike to 
sell pianos, radios, and piccolos have been operating 
with very sad results to the piano end of the busi- 
ness, which incidently is also the money making end 
of the business. Each department must stand on 
its own feet, so to speak—this is an indispensable 
provision. Sales training, from the piano viewpoint, 
presents a number of curious inconsistencies, rang- 
ing from almost military systems of approach, argu- 
ment and closing, to no discernible system whatso- 
ever. It all depends on the house. Every piano 
salesman should be able to play the piano at least a 
little, and certainly they should be able to size up 
the credit standing of their prospects, likewise the 
possible value of any instrument offered in exchange. 
Regarding this last, it has been suggested that an in- 
fallible cure for salesmen’s enthusiastic acceptance 
of trade-ins at high figures could be easily and per- 
manently cured by a very simple process. This sys- 
tem would debit the salesman’s account with the al- 
lowed value of the trade-in, a counter allowance to 
be made when the instrument was finally sold, minus 
the commission of any other salesman who hap- 
pened to sell it. For obvious reasons such a plan 
was never put into effect, but as one man aptly re- 
. marked, “it’s something to chew on.” Another con- 
sideration, somewhat neglected, is the duty of the 
salesmen to become allies, rather than enemies, of the 
local music teachers, who, if the salesmen only knew 
it, are their best possible source of prospects. Such 
matters as sales contests and other “pep” devices 
can also engage the attention of the sales managers 
or dealers to some degree of profit. Something of 
recent interest in this connection is the new plan 
of the Wurlitzer organization, whereby every mem- 
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ber of the force, clerical or otherwise, is likewise 
a part of the sales organization, receiving due credit 
and monetary reward for supplying leads for the 
experienced salesmen to close. A 100 per cent. sell- 
ing organization is something that can accomplish 
great things. @ Collections form the final and in 
some respects the most difficult of all the operations 
of the store, certainly one of the most important. 
It is all very well to take credit for sales made at the 
time the instalment contract is signed, but as a 
matter of cold fact, that sale can not be said to have 
been consummated until the piano is acqually paid 
for. A salesman selling a piano for $50 down has 
sold $50 worth of piano, with the possibility of those 
figures being wiped out and red ink figures substi- 
tuted if anything goes wrong with the collection 
end. While primarily the job of the collection de- 
partment is simply to collect moneys due the piano 
dealer on attested “notes-of-hand,” that job is con- 
siderably complicated by the fact that collections 
are expected to be made tactfully. In other words, 
the collection department is to get the money but 
to retain the good will of the customer at the same 
time. There are some piano dealers who lay great 
stress on this, entirely forgetting that if there are 
difficulties in collections, it is not so much the fault 
of the collection department, in most instances, but 
the fault of the salesman or the manager. If the 
new piano owner is heavily saddled with other instal- 
ment obligations, or has been oversold, there are 
bound to be collection difficulties. Collections can 
only be made right when the piano is sold right, 
without forcing or misrepresentation. @ Coming 
back to the original thesis, how do piano dealers fare 
under this test? Are they actually piano ‘“mer- 
chants,” as the phrase is, or are they merely “piano 
storekeepers”? Fortunately there is no need to an- 
swer the question, for every dealer is best able to 
analyze his own business and to know how high or 
how low he ranks in the matter of scientific retailing. 
And, anyway, as some will undoubtedly remark, 
what difference does it make if they sell pianos and 
show a profit at the end of the year? If they do! 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


The Old Story of Trying to Sell Radios 
on a Piano Overhead—Some Illus- 
trations of How the Piano Dealer 
Loses Money on Radio Selling—The 
Importance of Sticking to the Piano 
as the Fundamental 


The conditions surrounding the distribution of the over- 
production of radios at the present time is creating a some- 
what demoralizing influence as regards the values of the 
different makes of radios. There are many claims made as 
to this or that radio, for there is a general difference as to 
the artistic merits of these wonderful productions. 

Musicians as a rule are not interested in the radio as a 
musical instrument, for musical instrument is what it must 
be classed in view of the fact that its entertaining capabili- 
ties through the programs of the broadcasting stations are 
composed principally of music. The selling of the radios, 
however, is one of vast importance to the piano dealers 
of this country, and it is this the Rambler is at present most 
interested in. 

To carry on any business one must make profits. These 
profits must not represent figures but must represent actual 
cash intake and the saving of the profits that should ma- 
terialize through the selling of the instruments. No one 
appeals to a musician as to the artistic merits of the various 
makes of radios as they appeal to musicians as to the tonal 
qualities of pianos. 

There are a few dealers, however, who will concede that 
musicians, or teachers, have ability to distinguish the dif- 
ference in the tonal qualities in the makes of pianos that 
are offered to the people, yet the musicians should know. 
Whether they know or not, the people have confidence in 
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them and accept what the musician advises as the ultimatum 
in the making up of their minds as to this or that piano. 
The demoralization that now exists as far as the radio is 
concerned, can not be affected by the decisions of musicians. 
The salesmen, seemingly, are the ones that the buying public 
rely upon, this influenced, of course, by the advertising that 


is done by the radio manufacturers and dealers. 


A Dangerous Situation 

It is now nearing the end of March. Three months of 
1930 have passed and the surplus of the over-production of 
1929 has not yet, seemingly, been absorbed. There were thou- 
sands of radios thrown on the market through the failures of 
several radio manufacturers, and thousands more thrown 
on the market through the necessity of radio manufacturers 
to dispose of old productions. This naturally has created a 
bargain offering that is somewhat startling, in view of the 
fact that those who purchased radios of standing and name 
value at prices that seemingly were within the value of the 
instruments, and yet must have produced great profits to 
the manufacturers, with a small slice offered to the dealers, 
who do the real work of disposing of the productions of the 
manutacturers. 

Just what this cut in prices will bring about is something 
that no man can tell. Forecasting is a doubtful proposition. 
It will be 


they were 


hard to bring the prices of radios back to what 


at this time last year. Radios that were selling 


for $200 or thereabouts are now being found offered for 25 
per cent of that price. It does not, of course, carry with this 
price a full complement of tubes, but the “cash and carry” 
method of disposing of this surplus without the tubes (which 
maintained their price values), has created a 
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Where the Profits Go 


profit making as to 


One 


All these things militate against the 


the dealers. The dealer with, 
that is 


into 


has much to contend 


fault to be found is the overhead 


maintained by piano dealers, and which is today 


great excessive 
eating 
the profits of the business, and the radio is at fault in many 
ways 

We can talk about service, about overhead, as to rents, as 


to other expenses that eat up the profits, and the dealers, 


seemingly, forget the differences as to discounts between 
or mark-up 
double that 


the dealer allows 


the radio and the piano. The piano discount 


as one may choose to term it, is more than 


allowed by the radio manufacturers. If 


his salesmen to turn their attention to the selling of the radio, 


which is the road of least resistance, then there is a loss in 


piano department that can not be estimated. 


A Story With a Moral 

The Rambler was told a story the other day by a manager 
over a number of stores of one concern that is interesting. 
He mentioned a town of something like 250,000 inhabitants. 
He visited the manager of the branch house in that town. 
The manager was in high glee. He greeted the representa- 
tive in terms of much warmth and was glad to inform him 
that he had had a big week just past. 

The visitor wished to know the volume of business. That, 
seemingly, in the mind of many dealers, is the one principal 
item that is of importance. The dealer said he had had a 
$1,900 week. We will concede that $1,900 in retail sales for 
a city of 250,000 by a dealer carrying pianos and radios 
should show a good profit. Delving into these sales it was 
discovered that eighteen radios had been sold and one piano. 
This looked lop-sided. 

Analyzing the sales, it developed that the total for the 
eighteen radios sold under the present depreciation as to 

On the other hand, the one piano 
Here was a 50-50 proposition as to 


price, amounted to $950. 
sold represented $950. 
volume of business, but what did the analysis bring forth? 
When the acid test of costs of selling were applied, the risk 
element anticipated as to service, the dealer had lost money 
directly on the number of radios that he had sold. He had 
received an average of $10 down on each radio, which netted 
in cash, as one can readily arrive at, $180, as all instruments 
had been sold on the instalment plan. Turning to the piano, 
it developed that the $950 netted a $500 cash payment. 

Here were eighteen accounts as to the radios to be taken 
care of, each one requiring more work in the collection of 
the instalments than was represented in the one account of 
the piano. Does it take much to bring about a realization 
of what this result amounted to the dealer? 


“Red Ink” Business 


The greatest loss, however, was not in the radio itself, 
but that the radio created a loss in piano sales. Every sales- 
man in the house was alert and on his toes to sell radios. 
The advertising of the radios made a great cut in the con- 
sideration as to profit and loss. There was more money 
spent in that than was taken in in cash on first payments as 
to the radio. The radio advertising carried a reference to 
pianos, but of such a nature that it was of no value to the 
piano in the creating a desire for such an instrument. The 
lack of concentration on the piano, and the turning of it on 
to the radio, created a greater loss than can be estimated. 

The real profit to the piano dealer is in his pianos. He 
can concentrate on pianos and can have those who sell the 
radio section concentrate on that instrument, and do it in 
such a way that only good sales would be made because the 
profits accruing from the piano sales, if the entire organiza- 
tion, outside of the radio department, was concentrated on 
piano sales, would bring about a different result as to a 
$2,000 week in a piano store. That $1,900 volume of business 
might easily have been brought to a $4,000 week if the 
same amount of work had been put upon the pianos and the 
same amount of advertising done. In this way the piano 
dealer would be a real piano dealer, making a profit instead 
of being a radio dealer making a loss, with his piano as a 
side line and receiving the least attention. 

Gross vs. Profits 

It is hard to make piano men understand this. You never 

hear a piano dealer talk about the profits he makes, or 
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about his past due. If you ask him how business is he will 
tell you the gross amount. but the question of profit and loss, 
seemingly, is one that is beyond the ken of the average 
piano dealer. This does not mean to apply to all piano deal- 
ers, for every once in a while there is some piano dealer that 
arises and proclaims the actual results, and this not through 
the amount of business he does, but as to the profits that 
are represented ultimately in the amount of cash that is 
taken in. 

It is all wrong for the dealer to assume the attitude that 
the more he sells the more he makes. The one piano that 
the dealer referred to sold was of greater value than if 
double the amount of radios had been sold. The radios 
created a loss directly and a greater loss indirectly in the 
subservience that was exhibited by the sales people in the 
endeavor to increase the gross amount of sales. It is not 
quantity as to sales that spells success in piano selling. It 
is the quality of the sales. There is just as much importance 
attached to the quality of the piano sale as to the quality of 
the piano itself. 

Musicians may not be intensely interested in this question 
as to whether the piano dealer is making a profit or not, yet 
the interests of the musicians are so great in the distribution 
of pianos in the homes of the people that they should con- 
centrate their efforts to increase the selling of pianos in coop- 
eration with the piano dealers. 

The Rambler feels rather inclined to the belief that the 
piano dealers are awakening to the fact that the importance 
of musicians in piano selling is becoming more of value than 
in the past. Referring to the piano sale that was made by 
the dealer who boasted of a $1,900 business week, gives The 
Rambler the opinion that no salesman sold that piano; that 
the piano was sold by the buyer to himself. There is some- 
thing in this for piano dealers and salesmen to think about. 
Above all, The Rambler believes that no piano salesman 
should be allowed to talk radio. 


Unselling Pianos! 


There is another story that was told The Rambler at some 
time in the past. It may have been referred to in what he 
has written in these columns before, but that story was about 
the coming into a piano warerooms of a man and wife who 
asked to be shown a piano. The salesman showed the piano; 
the man and wife were talking about it, when incidentally 
the piano salesman said something about the radio he had 
in his home. Instantly the man and wife were interested. 
The salesman turned to a radio, displayed it, and was so 
eloquent in his talk as to the value of the radio as a musical 
instrument and what value it was to the making of the home 
pleasant, that the man and wife at once purchased a radio 
and the piano sale was lost. 

This is seemingly a joke but it is sad to relate that it was 
an actual fact. 
a good profit through this transaction. 


The house that salesman worked for lost 
No piano salesman 
can afford to allow his attention to be taken from the piano. 
If he turns to the radio in order to swell the volume of his 
sales, he is doing an injustice to the house and to himself. 
The radio should be carried by the piano dealer as a means 
of profit making, and if he cannot make a profit he should 
not sell them. 

It does not take much to figure this out. Musicians should 
combine with the piano dealers as to the piano. The radio 
is another matter entirely, a something that is of great 
benefit to the musicians, but they can not help in radio sell- 
ing as they can in piano selling. It is the piano that fur- 
nishes the musicians the end toward pleasure as far as the 
the non-technical ability of the piano player may be con- 
cerned, but which is a vital necessity to the musicians, for if 
there be no pianos in the homes there certainly can not be 
any music lessons to be sold. 
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